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ONSIDERING the manifola 1 chat 

have been raiſed, from ſeveral « quarters, againſt 

de FABLE OF THE BEES, even after I had publi- 

ſhed the Vindication-of it, many of my readers will 

wonder to fee me come out wah a ſecond part, be- 

fore I have taken any further notice of what has been 

Faid againſt che firſt, Whatever is publiſhed, I take it 
for granted, is ſubmitted to the judgment of all the 


#4 


world that ſee it; but it is very unreaſonable that au- OI i 


cthors ſhould not be upon the fame footing with their 
critics, The treatment I have received, and the li- 
bertics ſome gentlemen have taken with me, be 
well known, 185 public muſt be convinted before 
now, that, in point of civility, I Wwe my adverſaries 
nothing: and if thoſe, who have taken upon them 
do ſchool and reprimand me, had an undoubted right 
to cenſure what they thought fit, without aſking my. 
| leave, and to ſay of me what they pleaſed, I ought . 
to have an equal privilege to examine their Fon, | 
and, without conſulting them, to judge in 5 Le: 
whether they are worth anſwering or bot, The pu- 
blic myſt be the umpire between. us. From, the ap= 
. Progis that has been added to the firſt part, ever ſince 
che third edition, it is manifeſt, that I have been far 
from endeavouring to ſtifle, either the arguments or 
the invectivyes that were made againſt me; and, not 
to have left the reader uninformed of any thing ex- 
tant of either fort, L once thought to have taken this 
e of preſenting him 9 a liſt of the ad- 
W's that * 1 in "rt againſt + if ; 
ut 


— 
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but as they are in nothing ſo conſiderable as ho are 
in their numbers, I was afraid it would have looked 
like oftentation, unlcfs. I would have anſwered them 
all, which I ſhall never«ttempt. The reaſon there-, 
fore of my obſtinate Mence has been all along, that 
hitherto I have not been accuſed of any thing, that 
is crifaihal or immoral, for Which every middling - ca- 
pacity could not have framed a very good anſwer, 
from ſome part or other, either of the vindication 
or the book itſelf, 
; | However, I have wrote, and had by me near r two 
Fe, a defence of the TI BLE oF THE bzzs, in 
' which I have ſtated, and endeavoured to ſolve, all the 
: objections that might reaſonably be made againſt it, 
as to the doctrine contained in it, and che detriment 
it might be of to others: for this is the only thing 
About which I ever had any concern. Being conſci- 
dus, that I have wrote with no ill deſign, I fhould be 
to ly under the imputation of it: but as to the 
' goodneſs or badneſs of the performance itſelf, the 
_ * thought was never worth my care; and therefore 
© _ thole critics that found fault with my bad reaſoning, / 
and ſaid of the book that it i is ill wrote, that there 
18 nothing new in it, that it is incoherent ſtuff, that 
'-the language 1 is barbarous, the humour low, and the 
ſtile mean and pitiful; thoſe critics, I ſay, are all 
very welcome to ſay what they pleiſe: in the main, 
1 believe they are in the right; but, if they are not, - 
F ſhall never give myſelf the trouble to contradict 
them; for I never think an author more fooliſhly _ 
em ployed than when he is vindicating his own abi- 
| " Bee" As 1 wrote it for my diverſion, fo I have had 
my ends; if thoſe who read it have not had theirs, - 
"Tan ſorry for it, though T think myſelf not at all 
anſwerable for the diſappointment. It was not wrote 
by ſubſcription, nor have I ever warranted, any 
1 chere, what uſe or goodnels it would be of: on the 
” _  - -contrary, in the very preface, I have called it an in- 
| - conſiderable trifle, and, ſince that, I have publicly - 
{gen es it was a ä un — ny tar 
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Books without looking into them, or knowing what 


they are, I can't ſee whom they have to blame but 


chemſelves, when they don't anſwer expæ dation. Be- 
ſides, it is no new thing for people to diſſike books 


- 


after they have bought them: this will happen ſome- - - | 


times, even when men of: conſiderable figure had gi- 
ven them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, before hand, that 
| they, would be pleaſed with them. | 


A conſiderable part of the. defence F mentioned | 


bas been ſeen by ſeveral of my friends, who have been 
1 Ny ee of it for ſome time. I have ſtay d nei- 
ther for types nor paper,. and yer ] have ſeveral 1 rea: 
ſons, Why, I dõ not yet publiſh it; which, having 


touched no body's money, nor made any promiſe con- 
cerning it, I beg leave to keep to myſelf. Moſt of 


my adverſaries, whenever it comes out, will think it 
| foon enough, and no body ſuffers by the delay but 
myſelf. 


_ Since I was. firſt aadOT, it 8 long been a mar- 


ter of wonder and perplexity to me to ſind out, whz 
| and how: men ſhould conceive, that I had wrote with 
an intent to debauch the nation, and.” promote all: 


manner of vice: and it was a great while before 1 


. could derive the charge from any ching, but wilfut £ 


miſtake and premeditated malice ; but ſince I have 


ſeen, that men could be ſerious in apprehending the | 
 epcreaſe of rogues and; robberies from the frequent 


repreſentations of the Beggar's Opera, I am perſwad - 
ed, that there really are ſach Wrongheads in the 
world, as will fancy vices to be encouraged when 


they 15 them expoſed. To the ſame perverſeneſs of” 


: judgment i it muſt have been owing, that ſome of my 
adverſaries were highly incens'd with me, for having 
- own'd in the vindication,. that. © hitherto I had not 
©. becn.able to conquer my vanity, as well as 1 could 


have wiſh'd.” From their cenſure it is manifeſt, 


that they muſt have imagin d, that to complain of a 
frailty was the ſame as to brag of it. But if theſ⸗ 
angry gentlemen had been leſs blinded. with” paſſion, 
a ſeen with better eyes, they would eaſily have per- 


be "©. 


Je erer 


2 


| =; 85 that to have made the ſame eonfeſſion them- 
ſelves, they wanted nothing but ſincerity, Whoever 


arrogance, is unpardonable. But when we hear a 


it to a 8 we could juſtly upbraid him with, 
we are ſo far from being offended, that we are plea- 
ſed wich the ingenuity, and applaud his candor :. and 


his readers, than what is uſual in the fame manner 


Which others tell a thouſand lies about, his confeſſion 
zs a compliment, and the frankneſs of it ought not ta 
be look d upon otherwiſe than as a civility to the pu- 
blic, à condeſcenſion he was not obliged to make. 


Qulpibg and obeying the call of them, conttary to the 
 Uiftates of reaſon. Whoever pays great deference 

to his readers, reſpectfully ſubmitting himſelf to their 

| þ lgment, and tells them at the fame time, that he 
is entirely deſtitute of pride; whoever, I ſay, does. 
dis, ſpoiks his compliment whillt he is making of it: 
Tor it is no better than bragging that it cofts him no- 
thing. Perſons of taſte, and the leaſt-delicacy, can 
they are ſure that he is wholly void of pride wirh- 


An: the abſence of the ade makes the virtue of the o- 
- Ther ceaſe ;. at leaſt the merit of it is not greater than 


= 
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endeavoured to illuſtrate and explain ſeveral things, 
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hüllt 1 was forming this deſign, 1 found on the 
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ccived, unleſs they were too well. pleaſed with thei? 


boaſts of his. vanity, and at the ſame time ſhews his 


Ven ſuch an author takes no greater liberties with 
of writing, and owns that to be the reſult of vanit) 


It is not in feeling the paſſions, or in heing affected with. 
ihe frailties of nature, that vice conſiſts ; but in in- 


be but little affected with a man's modeſty, of whom 


that of chaſtity in an ennuch, or humility in a beggar, 
| What glory would it be to the memory of Cato, that 
be refuled to touch the water that was brought him, 
. 
I be reader will find; that in this ſecand part Ihare 
ere obſcure and only hinted at in the firſt, © 


on 


mag complain of an infitmity, and his want of power . 
entirely to cure it, whülſt he ſuffers no fymproms of 


Pd 


TP o 


che hand, that, as to myſelf, the eaſieſt way of exe 
cating it, 'woul& be by dialogue; but I knew on the 


other, that to diſcuſs opinions, and manage contro 


verſies, it is counted the moſt uufair manner of writ- 


When partial men have a mind to demioliſh an 
bs: ry, and triumph over him with little expence; 


it has nongen a frequent practice to attack him witty, 


dialogues, in which the champion, who is to loſe the 


battle, appears, at the yery beginning of the engage - 


ment, to be the _— hat is to be ſacrificed, and 


ſeldom makes à better ff wy than rocks on Shrove- 


Tuefday, hin receiye b but return none, — 
ate h fe up on 1 to be knock'd d 
That 2 is 05 her ſa againſt diafogues, is dert: 
true; but it is as true, that there is no other 4 
ner of writing, by which greater reputation has been 


obtalb' d. Thofe, -who 1155 moſt excelPd all others 


in it were ne ben wolf famous authors of all antiquity, 
„Plato and Ciceto: the one wrote almoſt all his phi- 

lofophicat works in dialogues, and the other has left 
us nothin; ele. It is evident then, that che fault of 
thoſe, "who have not ſucceeded in dialogues, was in 


the management; and not in the mamer of writing; | 


add that nothing but the ill. uſe that has been made 
of it could ever have brought it into diſrepute. The 


reafon why Plaro prefer 4x dialogues to any other 


_ manner'of writing, he faid, was, that things there-' 


by might Took as if they were acted, rather than told: 


the fame was afterwards given by Cicero, in the fame 
words, rendred into his own language. The great 
eſt objection that in reality lyes a; aſt it, is the dif- 
Nun there is in writing them well. The chief of 


Plato's interlocutors was always his maſter — | 


t | 


who! 1 d where maintains his character with | 
dignity ut it would have been impoſſible to 25 


made Tack an extraordinary perſon ſpeak like him- 


felf on fo many emergencies, if TIP hadr not been as 
great a man as Socrates. IT 

Cicero, who ſtady'd nothing more than t imitate 
Plato, introduced 1 in his dialogues ſome of t ie great-" 


. 
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eſt men in Rome his contemporaries, chat were known. 
_ tobe of different opinions, and made them maintain 
| a defend everyone his own. ſentiments *. 7 3 
ly. and in as lively. a manner, as they could 
bly have done — hay 7 and i in reading his Fe 
logues a man may, eaſily imagine himſelf to, be in. 
company with ſeveral learned men of different taſtes: 
and ſtudics. - But to. do this a man muſt have Cicero 25 
capacity. Lucian likewiſe, and ſeveral others among 
the. ancients, choſe. for. their ſpeakers perſons + 
' Known: characters. That this intereſts and engages: 
che reader mate ihan ſtrange names, is undeniable; 
but then, when the e ages fall ſhort of thoſe cha- 
_ raQers, it. plainly ſhews, that the author undertook. 
what, he was not. able to execute. To avoid this i ir 
conveniency, moſt dialogue - writers among the me- 
derns have made uſe of itious names, v ich they, 
- Either invented themſelves, or borrewed of others. 


. 


Thbeſſ are, generally ſpeaking, judiciohs co 25 
taken 4 Greek Nhat 4 . 3 55 
of the imaginary perſons are given 10, oting 
eather., the party they 22 [a bat it en 5 1 
love or ate. Bur of all theſe happy compounds 
there is not- one that bas a e equally charming 
o ſo many authors of different views. and talents, 
as Philalethes,; a plain: demonſtration of the great 
_ mankind generally have to truth. There has. 
not been a paper-war ol note theſe two ;hundr ed. 
Fears, in which both parties, at one time or other, # 
: We not made ule of this viclorious champion; WhO. 
which fide ſocver he has fought on, has hitherto, 
Eke Dryden's Almanzor, been conqueror, and con- 
- flantly carried all before him. But, as by this means 
tie 3 the battle muſt always be known, as ſoon 
as the combatants are named, and before a blow is, 
ruck; and as all men are not equally peacsablo in 5 
their. diſpoſitions, many readers have .complained, . 
that they had not ſport enough for their money, and 
that knowing ſo.much. before-hand, ſpoiled all their- 
ee. This er W . a 


E, 
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une, authors are grown leſs ſolicitous ahont the 
names of the perſonages they introduce: this cafe 
leſs way ſeeming to me, at leaſt, as reaſonable as a- 

ny other, I have followed ; and had. no other mean- 
ing by the names I have given my interlocutors, . 
than to diſtinguiſh them; without the leaſt regard to 
the derivation of words, or any thing relating to the - 
_ etymology of them: all the care I have taken about 
tem, that I know of, is; that the pronunciation of 
them ſhould not be karſh;. nor the ſounds offenſive. 
But tho” the names Thave choſen are feigned, and 
the circumſtances of the 1 757 fictitious, the cha- 
racters themſclycs are real, and as faithfully copied 
from nature, as I have beer able to take them. I 
have known critics find fault with play-wrights: for - 
annexing ſhort characters to the names they give the 
erſons of the Drama; alledping, that it is foreſta - 
ben their. pleaſure, and that whatever the actors are 
eſented to be, they want no monitor, and are 
7 enough to find it out themſelves. But I could 
never approve of this cenſure; there is a ſatisfaction, 
1 think, in knowing. one's company; and when I am 
to converſe with people for a conſiderable time, T = | 
{ire to be well acquainted with" them, and the {c 
er the better. It is for this reaſon I thought. it 9 
per to give the reader ſome: account of the perſons 
that are to entertain him AS they are ſuppoſed to 
be people of quality, I beg leave, before I come to 
particulars, to premiſe ſome things concerning the 
beau monde in general; which, tho moſt people per- 
haps know / them, every body does not always attend 
to. Among the faſhionable part of mankind through- - 
out Chtiſtendom, there are in all countries perſons, - 
who tho”. they feel a juſt abhorrence to atheiſm and 
_ profeſſed. infidelity, yet they have. very little religion, 
aud are ſcarce half believers when their lives come to 
be looked into, and. their ſentiments examined. 
Wbat is chiefly aimed at in a refined education i is to 
. procure as much caſe and pleaſure upon earth, as 
that can afford: therefore men are * loltrudted'" in 
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all the various arts of rendring their behaviout© + 
greeable to others, with the leaſt diſturbance to them 
1 Secondly, they-are imbued with the know - 
| _ -Jedge of all the clegant comforts of life, as well as 
- -- "the leſſons of human prudence, to avoid pain and 
1 trouble, in order to enjoy as much of the world, and 
8 With as little oppoſition, as it is poſſible: whilſt thus 
men ſtudy their own private intereſt, in aſſiſting each. - 
other to promote and encreaſe the plea'ares/of life 
in general, they find by experience, that to compaſs 
thoſe. ends, every thing ought to be baniſhed from 
TH S » converſation, that can have the leaſt tendency of 
UW  _ , making others uneaſy; and to. reproach men with 
, - their faults or imperfectibns, neglects or omiſſions, or 
0 put them in mind of their duty, are offices that 
none are allowed to take upon them, but parents or 
. profeſſed maſters and tutors; nor even they before 
company: but to reprove and pretend to teach others. 
We have no authority oyer, is il] manners, even in a 
' Elergy-man out of the pulpit ; nor is he there to talk 
, magilterially, or ever to mention things that are me- 
lancholly br diſmal, if he would paſs for a polite: _ . 
_ preacher : but whatever we may vouchfafe to hear 
At church; neither the certainty of a future ſtate, - 
nor the neceſſity of repentance, nor any thing elſe re- 
"lating to the eſſentials of Chriſtianity, are ever to be 
talk d of when we are out of it, among the be 
zuaunde, upon any account whatever. The ſubject is 
not diverting : beſides, every body is ſuppoſed to 
know thoſe things, and to take care accordingly ; nay, 
it is unmannerly to think otherwife. The 1 
in faſhion being the chief, if not the only, rule all 
modiſh people walk by, not a few of them gô to- 
church, and receive the Sacrament, from the ſame 
principle that obliges them to pay viſits ts: one ano- 
ther, and now and then to make an entertainment. 
- * But as the greateſt care of the beau monde is to be 
. agreeable, and appear well-bred, ſo moſt of them 
take particular care, and many againſt their conſcien- 
Ces, not to deem burdened wich mote religion than 
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nb fiſkiondble to have, for fear of being 9 
to be either hypoctites or bigots. . 
Vu.rtue however is a very faſhionable word, in” 
| forms of the moſt luxurious are extremely fond of the 
_ amiable ſound; tho?) they mean nothing by ir but a 


great veneration for whatever is courtly 'or-ſublime; + 


and an equal averſion to every thing that is vulgar or 
unbecoming. They ſeem to imagine, that it chiefly 
conſiſts in a ſtrict complianee to the rules of politeneſs, 
and all the laws of honour, that have any regard to 
the reſpedt chat is due to themſelves: It is the exi- 
ftence of this virtue, that is oſten maintained with ſo 
much pomp of words, and for the eternity of which 
ſo many champions are ready to take up arms: whilſt 
the votaties of it deny themſelves no pleaſure, they 
can enjoy, either faſhionably or in ſecret; and, in- 
ſtead of ſacrificing the heart to the love of real virtue 
can only condeſcend to abandon the qutward defor- 
mity of viee, for the ſatisfaction they receive from 
appearing to be well-bred. It is counted ridiculous 
for men to commit violence upon themſelves, or to 
maintain, that virtue requires felf-denial z all court 
philoſophers are agreed, that nothing can be lovely | 
or defireable, that is mortifying or uneaſy. A civil 
behaviour among the fair in public, and a deport- 
ment, inoffenſive both in words and actions, is all 
the chaſtity the polite world requires in men. 
What liberties ſoever a man gives himſelf in private, 
his reputation ſhall never ſuffer, whilit he conceals 
his amours from all thoſe that are not unmannerly 
inquiſitive, and takes care, that nothing criminal 


cean ever be proved upon him. $7 un caſte, ſaltem 


cuute, is a precept that ſufficiently ſhews what e- 
very body expects; and tho! incontinence is owned 
| to be a fin, yet never to have been guilty of it is a 
character, which moſt fingle men under thirty would 
not be fond of, even amongſt modeſt women, 
As the world every where, in compliment ta it- 
*, defires' to be W _ virtuous, ſo bare- 
2 11 | "=" 
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fac d wices, and. all cteſpaſſes committed in fight. of” 
| it are-heinons--and unpardonable. To ſee a man, 
A drunk in: the open ret or any, ſerious aſſembly at 
noon-day is ſhocking; becauſe. it is a violation. of 
the laws of — and, plainly-ſhews a want of 
reſpect, and negle& of duty, which every body is. ſup- 
poſed to owe to the publie. Men of mean circumſtan- 
tes likewiſe may "wy blamed for ſpending, more time 
or money in drinking than they can afford ; but when 
_ . theſe, and all worldly. conſiderations are out of the 
queſtion, drunkenne s itſelf, as it is a; ſin, an offence = 
to heaven, nt is cenſured; and no man of for- 
tune ſcruples to own; that he Was at ſuch a time in 
ſuch a company; where they drank very hard. Where 
nothing is committed that is. either beaſtly-or. other 
__ wiſe extravagant; ſocieties, that meet on purpoſe. ta 
drink, and be merry. reckon their manner of paſ- 
- fing away the, time as innocent, as any. other, tho! 
| moſt days-in the year they ſpend five or ſix hours 
of of the four and twenty in chat diverſion. No man 
i | had ever the reputation of being a good companion 
Wi | that would never. drink to exceſs; and if a man's 
conſtitution he ſo ſtrong, or himſelf ſo cautious, that 
tze doſe he takes over - night never diſorders him. 
| che next day, the worſt, that ſhall be ſaid. of him 
3s, that he loves his bottle with moderation: though 
1 night conſtantly he makes drinking his paſtime, . . 
| — hardly ever goes to bed: entirely N 
Axarice, it is true, is generally deteſted; but as 
men may be as guilty of it hy ſeraping money toge- 
ther, as they can be by hoarding it up, ſo all the 
baſe, the ſordid and unreaſonable means of acquir- 
ing wealth, ought to be equally condemned. and. ex- 
ploded, with the vile, the piuful and penurieus * . 
of Having it; but the world is more indulgent; no 
man is taxed with. avarioe, that will conform with 
| . the beau monde, and live every way in ſplendour, 
=  _  - tho? he ſhould always be raiſing the rents of his eſtate, 
= aand hardly ſuffer his tenants to live under him; the“ 


=_— . code enrich wilt bs! alan, and all the bar- | 
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Hbarous advantages that extortion can make of the 
neceſſities of others; and. tho moreoyer he ſhould 
be a bad pay-maſter himſelf, and an unmerciful cre-- 
ditor to the. unfortunate; it is all, one, no man is 
counted covetaus, . Who entertains well, and; will al- 
low his family: what is faſhionable for a perſon in his 
condition. Ho often do we ſee men of very large 
eſtates, unreaſonably ſolicitous after greater riches! 
u hat greedineſs do fame men diſcover; in extending 
che perquiſites- of their offices ! what diſhonourable 
ndeſcenſions are made for places, of profit !. what . 
{laviſh attendance is given, and what Toy. ſubmiſſions. 
and unmanly cringes are made ta. favourites ſor pen: 
ſioons, by men that could ſubſiſt without them] Yer. 
theſe things are na reproach to men, and they are 
- never. upbraided with them but by their, enemies; or 
thoſe that_enyy them, and perhaps the diſcontented 
and the poor. On the contrary, molt of the. well- 
bred people, that live in. affluence. themſelves, will. 
commend them for their diligence and activity; and 
ſay of them, that they, take care of the main chance; 
that they are induſtrious men for their families, and 
that they know. how, and. arc fit, to live in the 
FFF 
But. theſe kind eonſtructions are not more hurtful- 
to the practice of Chriſtianity, than the high opinion, 
which in an artful education men ate taught to have 
of their ſpecies, is to the belief of its doctrine, if a 
right uſe be nat made of it. That the great pre- 
eminence we have over all other creatures, we are 
acquainted with, conſiſts in our rational faculty, is 
very true; hut it. is as true, that the more we are 
taught to admire ourfelves, the more our pride en- 
creaſes, and the greater ſtreſs we lay on the ſufficien- 
cy of our reaſon: for as experience teaches us, that 
che greater. and the more tranſcendent the eſteem. is 
which men have of. their: own worth, the leſs capable 
they generally are to bear injuries without reſent- 
ment; fo we ſee in like manner, that. the more ex- 
e eee 
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better part, their reaſoning faculty, the more remote 
and averſe they'll be from giving their affent to any 
- - thing that feems to infult over or contradict it: and 
aſking a man to admit of any thing die cannot com- 
prehend, che proud teafoner calls an affroct to hu- 
wia underſtanding, Bur 75 vaſe and pleare are the 
VVV 
from their behaviour, whether they are believers or 
not, ſo well · bred people never quarrel with the re- 
ligion they are brought up in: they'll readily com- 
. pl with every ceremony in divine worſhip they have 
been uſed to, and never diſpute with you, either a- 
bout the Old or the New Teſtament; if in your turn 
you'll-forbear laying great ſtreſs upon faith and my 
{teries, and allow them to give ab allegorical or any 
other figurative fenſe to the hiſtory of the creation, 
and whatever elſe they cannot comprehend or ac- 


count for by the light of nature, AL Be 
I am far from belie ring that among the faſhion- 
able people there are not in all Chiiſtian countries 
many perſons of ſtricter virtue and greater ſincerity 
in religion than T haye here deſcribed; but that a 
conſiderable part of mankind Have a great reſem- 
blance to the picture T have been drawing, I appeal 
to every knowing and candid reader. Horatio, Geo- | 
menes and Fulvia, are the names T have given to my 
- interlocutors : The fitſt repreſents one of the modiffi 
| 23 1 have been ſpeaking of, but rather of the 


| better fort of them as to morality; tho he ſeems to 
| have a greater diſtruſt of the ſincerity of clergymetr 
= - than he has of that of any other profeſſion, and to 
= be of the opinion, which is expreſſed in that trite 
| 8 and ſpecious as well as falſe and injurious ſaying, 
| | =P Prieſts of all Religions are the ſame, As to his ſtu- 
=_  - dies, he is ſuppoſed to be tolerably well vers'd in 
the claſſics, and to have read more than'is uſual for 
people of 7 that are born to great eſtates. He 
is a man of ſtrict honour, and of juſtice, as well as 
humanity; rather profuſc than covetous, and alto- 
gether diſintereſted in his principles. He has been 
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abroad, ſeen the world, and is ſuppoſed to be poſs 
ſeſſed of the greateſt part of the accompliſhments, 
that uſually gain a man the reputation of mn voy 
much of a gemleman, 

. Cleomenes had been juſt ſuch dvdther; but was 
much reformed. As he had formerly, for his amuſe- 
ment only, been dipping into anatomy, and ſeveral 
parts of natural philoſophy; ſo, ſince he was come 
home from his travels, he had ſtudied human nature; 
| _ the knowledge of himfelf, with great applicati- 


It is ſuppoſed that, whilſt he was thus employs | 


** molt of his leiſure hours} he met with the TABLE 


or THE BEES ; and; making a right uſe of What he 


read, compared what he 2 himſelf within, as well 
as what he had ſeen in the world, with the ſentt- 
ments ſet forth in that book, and found the infince- 
_ "ity of men fully as univerſal as it was there repre- 
Yented. He had no opinion of the pleas and excuſes 


that are commonly made to eover the real deſires of 
; che heart; and he ever ſuſpected the ſineetity of 


men, whom he ſaw to be fond of the world, and 
with eagernefs graſping at wealth and power, when 
they pretended that the great end of their labours 


was to have opportunities of doing good to others 


upon earth, and becoming themſelves mare thank ful 
to heaven; eſpecially, if they conformed with the 


beau monde, and ſeemed to take delight in a faſhion- | 
able way of living: he had the ſame ſuſpicion of all 
men of ſenſe, who having read and conſidered the go- 


ſpel, would maintain the poſſibility that perſons might 
purſue worldly glory with all their ſtrength, and at 


the ſame time be good Chriftians. Cleomenes him< 
felf believed the bible to be the word of God, . with- 


out reſerve, and was entirely convinced of the myſte- 
rious as well as hiſtorical truths that are contained in 

it: but as he was fully perſuaded, not only of the ve 

racity of the Chriſtian religion, but lixewiſe of the ſe⸗ 
verity of its precepts, ſo he attacked his paſſions with 
| vigour, but never ſcrupled to own his want of power 
t ſubdue them, or 2 . he felt = 
f 8 W - 
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zz within; often complaining, that the obſtacles he mer- 
=. with from fleſh. and blood were inſurmountable,” As 
1 be. underſtood. perfectly well the difficulty of the 
F taſk required in the goſpel, ſo he ever oppoſed thoſe 
"eaſy Caſuiſts, that endeavoured. to . leſſen and exte- 
nuate it for their own ends; and he loudly main- 
tained, that mens gratitude to heaven was an unac- 
ceptable offering, whilſt they continued to live in 
hes and luxury, and were. viſibly ſolicitous after 
- * their ſhare of the pomp and vanity of this world. in 
he very politeneſs of Converſation, 'the.complacency = 
with which faſhionable people are continually ſooth- 
ing each other's frailties, and in almoſt every part ef 
a. gentleman's behaviour, he thought there was a 
—— between the outward: appearances and 
1 What is felt within, that was claſhing with upright- 
: | neſs and ſincerity. Cleomenes was of opinion, that 
—ů _ of all religious virtues, nothing was more ſcarce, or 
| more difficult to acquire, than Chriſtian ;humility.;.. 
A and that to deſtroy the) poſhbility. of ever attaining | 
dd it, nothing was | ſo:effeftual as what is called a 
i gentleman? s education; and that the more. dexterous, 
by this means men grew in concealing the outward 
ſ ens, and every ſymptom of pride, the more entirely 
they became. enſlaved. by it within. He carefully 
- examined into the felicity that accrues from the ap- 
plauſe of others, and the inviſible wages which men 
of ſenſe. and judicious fancy. received for their kla- 
1: bours; and what ir was at the bottom, that rendred 
- -_ _- - thoſe airy. rewards ſo taviſhing to mortals... He had 
oſten obſerved; and watched narrowly the counte- 
x nances and bebavicur-of men, when any thing f 
hy . . theirs was admired or commended; ſuch. as the =—_— : 
def their furniture, the politeneſa of their entertain- 
ments, the elegancy of their equipages, their dreſs, 
= their diverſions, or the line. taſte. e in their 
. b buildings. "IP 
_ Cleomenes Ne charirable,- and was a man 3 
3 ftrit morals, yet he would often complain that he 
= . as not a0: oiled fa one Cluiſtian ne, and. 1 Xiu 
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fault: with his own actions . had al the a ppearan- 
ces of goodneſs, becauſe he was conſcious, 55 fad, 
chat they were rang from a wrong principle,” 
| The effsds of his de and his averſion to 1a 
5 | d always-bcen ſtrong enough to keep bim c 
om turpitude * this he aſcribed to his vanity, - 
Which he Haut ies was in ſich full poffeſlon of his 
heart, that he knew no gratification. of any appetite. 
from which he was able to exclude it. Having al- 
Ways been a man of unblameable behaviour, the 
ſincerity, of bis belief had made no viſible aeration 
in his condu#t to, ontward appeafances; bur in eg 
vate be never ceaſed ; from examinin himſelf, 95 0 
man was leſs prone to ochun epa dine Af, 10 | 
his life was very uniforni; and'as "ke neyer preten- 
dec to high flights of devotion, To he never was guit- 
ty of enormous offences. He had a ſtrong ayerfion 
1 rigoriſts of all ſorts, and when he ſaw men quar- 
reltlog about forms of greeds, and the inte retation 
of i EM Places, and 1 requiring of others the ſtric⸗ 
teſt compliance. to their own opinions in acfourable 
matters, it raiſed his indignation to. ſee the generality. 
of them Want charity, and many of them Nan albu 
ly remils in the plaineſt and molt neceſſary duties. 
He took uncommog pains. to ſearch into Human na- 
ture, and left no ſtone unturned 5 detect the pride | 
and bypoerily. of 1 it, and among h ais in inſiwate friends. 
to expoſe the atagems of the one, an and* che exorbi- 
tant power of the other. He Was ſute that the ſatiſ⸗ 
faction, which aroſe from worldly enjoyments, was 
ſomething diſtin from gtatitude, and foreign to reli-- 
Sion; and he felt Plainly, that as it proceeded from 
within, ſo it centred in himſelf: the very reliſh of Hife, 
he ſaid, was accompanied with. an elevation of mind, 
Wat ſeemed to be inſeparable from bis bemg. 'Whatr- 
ever principle was the cauſe of this, he was convinced 
within himſelf, that. the Lacrifice of the Heart, which 
the goſpel requires, conſiſted in, the utter extirpa tion 
of that principle; confeſſing at the fame time, that: 


= c 2 toad 3 in Kane, this h 45 
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mind, cauſed his chief pleaſure; and that in all the | 
_ comforts of life, it made the \grearelt Pert of the 
enjoyment. n 
. ,. Cleomenes with grief's often debe | his fee; 
| His attzchmer 5 to the world would never ccaſe | 
| he lived; reaſons, he gate, [were tlie great 
5 regard he i to have for the opinion of world- 
Iy men; the ſtubbornneſs of his indocile Reart, that 
could not be brought to change the obſects of its 
. ble e to We of bg a lt, | 
e had been taught to glory in; 3 
f Ty lily he Brunt; a0 W of Bs, g ever 
reconciled to -ontem " aid enduring wit e 
be le tf and ee e 
ny confideration whatever: Thefe were "the obſta- 
cles, he ſaid,, that, hicider'd him from breaking off al 
commerce with the beau monde, and entirely e 
ing bis manner of living; Withdut which he thought 
_— 3 to. talk of renounelh the world, and b 7 
| adieu to all the pomp and Vanity ef ie, -- AN 
he part of Fulvia, who is the third perſon, is 5 
FER Foe the j uſt appearing only in the firſt 12 | 
_ alogue, that it would be impertinent to trouble the 
reader with a character of her. Thad 2 mind to ſay 
ſome things on painting and Opera's, which I thought 
Na introducing. her, be brought in more natyral- 
ly, and with leſs trouble, that they could have been 
without ber. The ladies, 1 hope, will find no rea- 
ſon, from the little ſhe IM ſay, to 11 that the 
wants either virtue or undetſtanding. | | 7 
As ta the Fable, or what is fuppoſed ta have des 
| Galioned the firſt dialogue hetween Horatio and Cle- 
omenes, it is this. Horatio, who had found eat 
delight in my lord Shaftsbury's polite manter of writ⸗ 
ing. his fine raillery, and blending virtue With ge 1 
he uae was a great ſtickler for” the ſocial ſyſten 
wonder d how. Cleomenes could be an e 
or ſuch a book as the TADLE Or THE Bees, of 
—_ he had heard a very vile character from ſeve- 
1 — chene, who loy'd and had a great 
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Friendſhip for Horatio, wanted to undeceive him: 
but the other, who hated ſatyre, was prepoſſeſs'd, = 
and having been told likewiſe, that martial courage, 
and honour itſelf, were ridicul'd in that book, he was 
very much exaſperated againſt the author and his. 
whole ſcheme : he had two or three times heard 
Cleomenes diſcourſe on this ſubject with others; C 
but would never enter into t th argument himſelf; 
and finding his friend often g to come to it, he 
began to look cooll upon Em, and at laſt to avoid 
all opportunities of b 
menes drew him in, - tart ſtratagem which the reads 
er will ſee he made ufe of, as Horatio was one 7 | 
taking his leave, after a ſhort complimentary viſit, 
Is ſhould not wonder to fee men of candor, as. 
well as good ſenſe, find fault with the manner, 1 
which I have choſe to publiſh theſe thoughts of mine 
to the world; there certainly is fomething in it, which 
I confeſs I don't know how to juſtify to my own ſa- 
tisfaction. That fuch a man as Cleomenes, having 
met with a book agreeable to his on ſentiments, 
ſhould deſire to be acquainted with the author of it 
has nothing in it, that is improbable or unfeemly; 
but then it will be objected, that, whoever the inter- 
locutors are, it was I myſelf who wrote the dialogues; 
and that it is contrary to all decency, that a man 
ſhould proclaim hen his own work, all that 
a Had of his, perhaps, might be allowed to ſay: 
this i is ttue; AA the beſt Miter, which, I think, 
can be made to it, is, that ſuch an impartial man, 
and ſuch a lover of truth, as Cleomenes is repreſen - 
ted to be, would be as cautious of ſpeaking of his 
friend's merit, as he would be of his own.. It might 
be urg'd likewiſe, that when a man profeſſes himſelf 
to be an author's friend, and exactly to. entertaia 
che ſame ſentiments with another, it muſt naturally 
F every reader upon his guard, and render him as 
ſpicious and diſtruſtful of ſuch a man, as he woul@ . 
be of the author himſelf, But how good ſoever the 


_ ate, that might be made for this manner of 
| writing, 


cing alone with him: till Cleo- 85 


| writing, I na, never * . upon it, if. 
had not liked it in the famous Gaſſendus, who by: 
the help of ſeyeral dialogues and a friend, who is the 
chief perſonage in them, has not. only explained and 


| cNluſtraced his ſyſtem, but likewiſe. refuted his adver- 


fag ies: him 1 * followed, and. I hape the reader 
find, that whatever opportunity I have had by 

uu means of ſpeaking well of my {elf indirectly, L 

had no deſign to make that, or any other ill uſe of it. 


As it is ſuppoſed, that Cleomenes is my friend, 


— ſpeaks my ſentiments, ſo it is but juſtice, that 


every thing which he advances ſhould be look d npon. | 


and conſidered as my on; but no man in his fenſes 
Would think, that I ought to be equally reſponſible. 
for every thing that Horatio ſays, who is his antago- 
niſt. If ever he offers any thing that: ſavours of li- 
bertiniſm, or is otherwiſe exceptionable, which Cleo 
menes does not reprove him for i in the beſt and moſt, 
ſerious manner, or to which he gives not the molt {a+ 

tisfactory and convincing anſwer that can be made, L 
am to blame, otherwiſe not. Yet ſrom the fate the, 
firſt volume has. met-with, . I expect to. ſee, in a little 
time, ſeveral things tranſcribed and cited from this, 


in that manner, by themſelves, without the replies 


chat are made to them, and fa. ſhewn to the world, 
28 my words and my. opinion. The opportunity of 
doing this will be greater in this baok. than it was in, 
the former, and ſhould I always have fair play, and. 
never be attacked, but by fuck adverſaries, as would. 
make their quotations from me without artifice, and, 
uſe me with common honeſty, it would go A great. 


way to the refuting of me; and I ſhould myſelf be- 
gin to ſuſpect the truth. of, ſeyeral things I bave ad- 


 vanced, and which, hitherte I cannat Help believing.. 
A ſtroke made in this manner, 
der will ſometimes meet with in the following dia- 


bu is 2 8 either. of interruption, when the. 


is not ſaffer'd to go on with what he 


= 4 n. 7a or elle of, a pauſe, during, Which 


ſomething 


- 


3 


Which the rea- 
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ting to the diſcourſe, e wk 8 
A ss in this volume I have not altered the ſubject, 
on which a former, known by the name of the ra- 


BLE OF THE BEES, was wrote; and the {ame un- 
biaſs'd.metkod of ſearching after truth and enquiring 


into the nature of man and ſociety, made uſe of in 


that, is continued in this, I thought it unneceſſary 
to look out for another title; and being myſelf a 


great lover of ſimplicity, and my invention none of 
the moſt fruitful; the reader, I hope, will pardon 


the bald, inelegant aſpect, and unuſual emptineſs of 


the title page. 


world having been very gioſly impoſed upon by a 
falſe report, that ſome months ago was very ſolemnly 
made, and as induſtriouſly ſpread in moſt of the 
news- papers, for a conſiderable time; I think, it 
would be an unpardonable neglect in me, of the pu- 
blic, ſhould I ſuffer them to remain in the error they 
were led into, when I am actually addreſling them, 


and there is no other perſon, from whom they can 


fo juſtly expect to be undeceived. In the London 
Evening Poſt of Saturday March 9. 1727-8. the 


following paragraph was printed in ſmall Italic, at 


the end of the home- news. | 


On Friday evening the firſt inſtant, a gentleman well dreſs'd ap- 

' peared at the b þ 

felf the author of a book, entituled, The Fable of the Bees; and 
that he was forry for writing the ſame: and recolletting his former 


re before St James's gate, who declared bim- 


promiſe, pronounced theſe worde, I commit my book to the 


ft 


flames; and threw it in accordingly. _ 


- The Monday following. the fame piece of news | 


was repeated in the Daily Journal, and after that for 


a conſiderable time, as I have ſaid, in moſt of the pa- 


pers: but ſince the Saturday mentioned, which was 
the only time it was printed by itſelf, it appeared al 
ways with a ſmall addition to it, and annexed (with 
a N. B. before it) to the following advertiſement. 


APETH 


enen BM 
ſomething is ſuppoſed to be ſaid or done, not rela- 


| Here 1 would have made an end of my preface, 
Which IL know very well is too long already: but the 


\ 


— 
P - 
b — a Fm 


Collected and digeſted by the 


J ; 


aà farce had really 
hired to pronounce the words mentioned, and throw 
a book into the fire, which I have often wondered 


o 
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Or an enquiry into the original of moral virtue, u herein the falſe 
ant ions of Machiavel, Hells, Spingſe, and Mr Bayle, as they are 

author. of the fable of the bees, are 

examined and confated, and the eternal and unalterable law of nature 


and e of moral virtue is ſtated and vindicated ; to which is 


refixed a prefatory introduftion, in a letter to that author, 
— = B. P. Preacher -Aſiſtaut at St Margaret's * 
The ſmall addition which I ſaid was made to that 


- notable piece of news, after it came to be annexed 
to this advertiſement, conſiſted of theſe five words 
Cupon reading the above book) which were put in 


after, ſorry for writing the ſame. This ſtory ha- 
ving been often repeated in the papers, and never 
publicly contradicted, many people, it ſeems, were 
eredulous enough to believe, notwithſtanding the 
improbability of it. But the leaſt attentive would 
have ſuſpected the whole, as ſoon as they had ſeen 
the addition that was made to jt, the ſecond time it 
was publiſhed ; for ſuppoſing it to be intelligible, as 
it follows the advertiſement, it cannot be pretended 


that the —_— gentleman pronounced thoſe very 


words. He muſt have named the book ; and if he 
bad ſaid, that his ſorrow was occaſioned by reading 
the APETH-AOTIA, or the new book of the re- 
verend Dr Innes, how came ſuch a remarkable part 


of his confeſſion to be omitted in the firſt publication, 
- where the well dreſſed gentleman's words and actions 


ſcemed to be ſet down with ſo much care and exact- 
neſs? beſides, every body knows the great induſtry, 


and general tber of our news- writers: if ſuch 
n acted, and a man had been 


was not done; is it credible at all, that a thing ſo 


, 


remarkable, done ſo openly; and before ſo many wit- 
neſſes the firſt day of March, ſhould not be taken 


notice of in any of the papers before the ninth, and 


never 


; * 
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never be. repeated afterwards, or ever mentioned but 
as an: appendix of the advertiſement | to recommend 
Dr Innes's book? 

However, this ſtory has been much talked of, Ka 
occaſioned a great deal of mirth among my acquain- 
rance, ſeveral of * whom have earneſtiy preſſed me 
more than once to advertiſe the falſity of it, which 1 
would never comply with for fear of being laughed 
at, as fome years ago poor Dr Patridge was, for ſe- 


riouſly maintaining, that he was not dead. But all 


this while we ware in the dark, and no body could 
tell how this report came into the world, or what it 
could be that had given a handle to it, when one 
evening a friend of mine, who had borrowed Dr In- 


| vers book, which till then I. had never Ren: men 
me in it che following: lines. | 


Dota a propos, Sir, if 1. rightly, 3 the in- 
penious Mr iLaw, in his remarks upon your FABLE 
OF *THE /BEE'S, puts you in mind of , a promiſe you 
had made, by which you obliged yourſelf io burn 
that book at any time or place your advarſary Shauld 


. appoint, if any thing Jpould be found in it tending 


to immorality or*the corruption of manners; have 
a great reſpect for that gentleman, tho I am not 
perſonally acquainted with him, but 1 cannot but 


- condemn his exteſſive credulity and good nature, in 


believing that a man of your principles could be a 

ave to his word; for my own part, I think, I know 
Son tod well to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon: or if, after 
all, you ſhould really per fiſt in your reſolution, and 
commit it to the flames, I appoint the firſt of . March 


before St Fames's gate, for that purpoſe, it being 


the birth-day of the beſt and moſt glorious queen u- 
pon the earth; and the burning of your book the 


ſmalleſt attonement you can make, for endeavouring 


fo corrupt and debauch her majeſty's ſubjedts in their 
principles. Now, fir, if you agree to this, I hope 


yon are not ſo deſtitute of friends, but that you may 
2 nd ſome charitable neighbour or other, who will 


tend 
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LW ALS in haſte, Horatio? _ 
Hon. Imult beg of you to n me, 
I am obliged to go. 

CLeo. Whether you have other engagements 


chan you uſed to have, or whether your temper. 


is changed, I can't tell; but ſomething has made 


an alteration in you, of which 1 cannot compre- 


hend the cauſe. There is no man in the world 
whole friendſhip I value more than Tdo yours, or 
LIT company I like. better, yet I can never have 
I profeſs I have thought fometimes, that you. 
have avoided me on purpoſe. | . 
Honk. I am forry, Cleomenes, I ſhould have. 
been wanting in civility. to you. I come every 


week * to pay my RY to ou ; and if 


ever 


* * 7 
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ever I fall, I always ſend. to enquire after your 
health, 
CLEo. No man out-does Horatio in civility + 
but I thought ſomething more was due to our af- 
fections and long acquaintance, beſides compli- 
ments and ceremony: of late I have never been 
to wait-upon you, but you are gone abroad, or I 
find you engaged; and when I have the honour to 
ſee you here, your ſtay is only momentary. Pray 
pardon my rudeneſs for once: what is it that hin- 
ders you-now from keeping me company for an 
hour or. two ? my couſin talks of going out, and 
J ſhall be all alone. | 
Hos. I know better than to rob you of 1. 
an opportunity ſor ſpeculation? 
, & EO. N what, - pray? 
Hor. That vileneſs of our ſpecies in the refin'd 
Tay of thinking you have of late been fo fond of, 
I call it the ſcheme of deformity, the partizans of 
which ſtudy chiefly to make every thing i in our ga- 
ture appear as ugly and contemptible as it is pof- 
ſible, and take uncommon mo to 8 men 
that they are devils. 
Cx xo. If that be all, I ſhall "MES convince you. 
Hon. No conviction to me, I beſeech you: I 
am determined and fully perſwaded that there is 
| good i in the world as well as evil; and that the 
words, honeſty, benevolence and humanity, and. 
even charity, are not empty ſounds only, but that 
there are ſuch things in ſpite of the Fall x or 
THE Bees; and 1 am reſolved to believe, that, 
notyithſlanding the degeneracy of mankind, and 
the wickedneſs of the age, there are men now li- 
* who are © atually polled of thoſe virtues, . 
CLE0, 


DIALOGUE _ 3 
ro. But you don't en what 1 am going 
10 ſay: I am — | 
Hor. That may be: l will not as ons, | 
a all you can ſay is loſt upon me; and if you 
will not give me leave to ſpeak out, I am gone this 
moment. That curſed boek has bewitch'd you, and. 
made you deny the exiſtence of thoſe very virtues 
that had gained you the eſteem of your friends. 
Lou know this is not my uſual language; 1 hate 
to ſay harſh: things: but what regard can or 
ought one to have for an author that treats every 
body de haut en bas, makes a jeſt of virtue and ho- 
nour, calls Alexander the great a madman, and 
| ſpares kings and princes no more than any one 
| would the moſt abje& of the people? Phe buſi- 
f neſs of his philoſophy is juſt the reverſe to that 
| of the herald's office ;; for as there they are al- 


ways contriving and finding out high and illuſtri- 
2 ous pedigrees ſor low and obſcure people, ſo your 
author is ever ſearehing after, and inventing mean 

: contemptible origins for worthy and honourable 
- actions. I am your very humble ſervant. . 

L. CEO. Stay; T am of your opinion: what I 


offered to convince you · of was, how intirely I am 
recovered of the ſolly which you have ſo Rd 
. expoſed ; I have left that error, 0 
Hor. Are you in earneſt? hy 
_ __ Cueo. No man more: there is no greater ick- | 
ler for the ſocial virtues than myſelf; and 1 much 
queſtion, whether there is any of Lord Saab 8 
admirers that will go my lengths! __ | 
Hos, I ſhall be glad to ſee you go my lengths 
fir, and as many more 4s you pleaſe, You can- 
not conceive, Cleomenes, how it has grieved me, 
when I have ſeen how many enemies you made 
JOU by that extravagant way of arguing. If 
: ws | you 


FTF r 

vou are but ſerious, whence comes this change ? ? 

CLEO. In the firlt place, I grew weary of having ; 
every body againſt me: and in the ſecond, there 

is more room for invention in the other . "9 
Poets and orators in the ſocial ſyſtem have fine 

opportunities of exerting themſelves, 

Hos. I very much ſuſpe& the recovery yon 
boaſt of: are you convinced that the other ſyſtem 
Was falſe, which you might eaſily n learned 
from ſceing every body againſt you? | 

CLEO. Falſe to be ſure; but — yon en 
is no proof of it: for if the greateſt part of man- 
| Kind were not againſt that ſcheme of deformity, as 
you juſtly call it, inſincerity could not be ſo general 
as the ſcheme itſelf ſuppoſes it to be: but fince my 
eyes have been opened, I have found out that truth 
and probability are the ſillieſt things in the world; 
they are of no manner ef uſe, ee In; the 
people de bon gout, | 
Honk. 1 thought what a convert you Was: but 
Phat new madneſs has ſeized you now? f 
Ce xo. No madneſs at all: I ſay and will maĩn- 

tain it to the world, that truth, in the ſublime, is 
 wery impertinent ; and that in the arts and ſciences, 
fit for men of taſte to look into, a maſter cannot 


commit a more unpardonable fault, than ſticking 


>; a 


. +0, or being influenced by truth, * it inter- 
-Feres with what is agreeable. 
Hon. Homely truths indeed — 1 
| 'CLz0. Look upon that Dutch piece of the na- 
- aivity : what charming colouring there is! what a 
fne pencil! and how juſt are the out lines for a 
piece fo curiouſly finiſhed ! But what a fool the fel- 


dow was to draw 0 ogg el and cattle, and a 
| 5 rack 
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- as well as a manger : it is a wonder he did 
not put the Bambino into the manger. 

Ful. The Bambino? That is the child, 1 ſup- 
poſcb Why, it ſhould be in the manger, ſhould = 
not? does not the hiſtory tell us, that the child 
Was laid in the manger? I have no {kill in pain- 
ting, but I can ſee whether things are drawn to the 
life or not; ſure nothing can be more like the head 
of an ox than that there. A picture then pleaſes 
me beſt, when the art in ſuch a manner deceiyes 

my eye, that, without making any allowances, I 
can imagine I ſee the things in reality which the 

painter has endeavoured to repreſent. I have al- 
ways thought it an admirable piece; ſure Ng 
in the world can be more like nature. ; 

CEO. Like nature! ſo much the worſe: In- 
deed, couſin, it is eaſily ſeen that you have no ſkill 
in painting. It is not nature, but agreeable nature, 
la belle nature, that is to be repreſented ; all things 
that are abject, low, pitiful and mean, are carefully 
to be avoided, and. kept out of fight; becauſe to 
men of the true taſte, they are as offenfive as 
things that are ſhocking, and really naſty. g 

For. At. that rate, the virgin Mary's condition, 
and our Saviour's birth, are never to be painted. 

Cl xo. That's your miſtake; the ſubject it ſelf 
is noble: let us go but in the next room and 1˙II 
ſhew you the difference. Look upon that pic- 
ture, which is the ſame hiſtory, There's fine ar- 
chitecture, there's a colonnade; can any thing be 
thought of more magnificent? How ſkilfully is that 
aſs removed, and how little you ſee of the oæ; 
| pray mind the obſcurity they are both placed in: 
it hangs i in a ſtrong light, or elſe one might look 
ten times upon the picture without obſervin g. them: 
= Dy 5 hol 
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behold theſe pillars of the Corinthian- order, how 
lofty they are, and what an effect they have, what 
a noble ſpace, what. an area here is! how nobly 
every thing concurs to expreſs the majeſtic gran · 
deur of the ſubject, and ſtrikes the ſoul with awe 
and admiration at the ſame tine! | 
Ful. Pray couſin, has good ſenſe ever-any ſhare 
in the judgment which your men of true taſte form 
about pictures? — 1 
Ho. Madam! F, | $26 
Fur. I beg pardon, Gr; if I have offended: * | 
to me it. ſeems ſtrange to hear ſuch commendati- 
on given to a painter, for turning the ſtable of a 
country inn into a palace of extraordinary magni- = 
ficence: this is a great deal worſe than Sw ift's me- 
t morphoſis of Philemon and Baucis ; for there ſome 
ew of reſemblance is kept in the changes. 
Hloz. In a country ſtable, madam, there is no- 
| fling. but filth and naſtineſs, or vile abject things 
' © not fit to be ſeen, at eee of entertain- 
ing perſons of qualitj. 
. Fur. The Dutch picture in the next room 5 
nothing that is offenſive: but an Augean ſtable, even 
before Hercules had clean'd-it, would be leſs ſnock- 
ing to me than theſe fluted pillars; ſor no body 
can pleaſe my eye that affronts my underſtanding: 
when I deſire a man to paint a conſiderable hiſto- 
ry, which every body knows to have been tranſ- 
acted at a country inn, does he not ſtrangely im- 
. poſe upon me, becauſe he underſtands architec- 
A ture, to draw. me a room that might have ſery'd 
for a great hall or banquetting-houſe to any Roman 
_ emperor ? Beſides, that the poor and abject ſtate, 
in which cur Saviour choſe to appear at his coming 
into the world, is the moſt material circemitarce 


| | of the * : it contains an excellent moral a- 
Rb, 888 
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gainſ vain pomp, and i is the ſtrongeſt porfiaGrt'ns to 
humility, which in the Italian are more than loſt, 

Ho. Indeed , madam, experience i is againſt you; 
285 it is certain, that even among the vulgar the 
repreſentations of mean and abject things, and ſuch 
as they are familiar with, have not that effect, 
and either. breed arm or are inſignificant : 
whereas vaſt piles, ſtately buildings, ' roofs of un- 
common height, ſarprizing ornaments, and all the 
architecture of the grand taſte, are the fiiteſt to 
raiſe devotion, 'and inſpire men with veneration, 

and a religious awe for the places that have theſe 
excellencies to boaſt of. Is there ever a meeting- 
houſe or barn to rs . to a ſine cathedral, 
for this purpoſe? 

Fur. I believe there is a ebene way of 10 0 
ing devotion in ſilly ſuperſtitious creatures; but 
an attentive contemplation on the works of G od, 
] am ſure | 

Cl RO. Pray, couſin, ſay no more in defence of | 
your low taſte: the painter has nothing to do with 
the truth of the hiſtory; his buſineſs is to expreſs 
the dignity of the ſubje&, and in compliment to his 
Judges, never to forget the excellency of our ſpe 
cies : all his art and good ſenſe muſt be employ'd 
in raiſing that to the higheſt pitch: great maſters 
don't paint for the common people, but for per- 
ſons of refin'd underſtanding : what you complain 
of is the effect of the good manners and complai- | 
ſance of the painter. When he had drawn the ir - 
fant and the Madona, he thought the leaſt glimpſe | 
of the ox and the aſs would be ſufficient to ac 
quaint you with the hiſtory : they who want 
more feſcuing and a broader explanation he don't ._ 
_ defire his picture ſtiould ever be ſhewn to; for the 

* 0 entertains vou with nothing but: Want is 

l Og =» ly "NOR 
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noble wo worthy your attention: you ſee he is 
an architect, and compleatly ſxill'd in perſpective, | 
and he ſhews you how finely he'can round a pillar, 
and that both the depth. and. the height of ſpace 
may be drawn on a flat, with all the other won- 
ders he performs by bs. {kill in that meer eke 
9 of light and ſhado we. 
Fp. Why then is it nee tat painting is 
an imitation of nature? 
C0. At rſt ſetting out a YA or is to copy 
things exactly as he ſees them; but from a great 
maſter, when he is left to his own invention, it is 8 
expected he ſhould take the perſections of nature, ; 
and not paint it as it is, but as we would wiſh it to 
be. | Zeuxis, to draw a goddeſs, took five beauti- 
fal women, from which he * what was moſt 
graceful in each. | 
FuL, Still every grace he painted was taken from | 
nature. 
CEO. That's true; but he left nature: hes pubs 
iſh, and imitated. nothing but what was excellent, 
which made the Aſſemblage ſuperior to any thing in 
nature, Demetrius was tax'd for being too natu-. 
ral; Dionyſius was alſa- blamed for drawing men 
like us. Nearer our times, Michael Angelo was 
eſteemed too natural, and Lyüppus of old upbraid- 
ed the common ſort of ſculptors for nn men 
ſuch as they were found in nature. 
Foul. Are theſe things real; 
| Creo. You may read it yourſelf ! in Grahaes' 4 
preface to © The art of painting Y the OK” is 
above in the library. 
Ho. Theſe things may ſeem nge to yon, 
madam, but they are of immenſe uſe to the pub · 
+ lic: the higher we can carry the excellency of 
do0diur ſpecies, the more theſe beautiful images will 
fill noble minds with worthy and ſuitable. ideas of 
; weir 
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chels own dignity, that will ſeldom fail of ſpurring | 
them on to virtue and heroic actions. There is 
a grandeur to be expreſs d in things that far ſur- 
paſſes the beauties of ſimple. nature. You take 
delight in operas, madam; I don't queſtion; you 
muſt have minded the nokle manner and ſtateli- 
neſs beyond nature, which every thing there is 
executed with. What gentle touches, what flight 
and yet majeſtic motions are made uſe of to ex- 
preſs the moſt boiſterous paſſions ! As the ſubject 
is always lofty, ſo no poſture is to be choſen but 
what is ſerious and ſignificant, as well as comely 
and agreeable; ſhould the actions there be repre- 
| ſented as they are in common life} they would. 
ruin the ſublime, and at once rob you of all. your- 
pleaſure, - : 
© Fur. I never PALIT: any thing natural at an. 
opera; but as perſans of diſtinction reſort thither, 
and every body comes dreſs'd; it is a fort of em-- 
ployment, and I ſeldom miſs a night, becauſe it is 
the faſhion to go: beſides, the royal family, and 
the monarch himſelf, generall y honouring them 
with their preſence, it is almoſt become a duty to 
attend them, as much as it is to go to court. What 


diverts me there is the company, the lights, the 


muſic, the ſcenes, and other decorations; but as I 
under ſtand but very few words of Italian, ſo what 
is moſt admired in the Recitativo is loſt upon me, 
which makes the” acting part to me rather ridicu- 
lous than— x- | 

Hos. Ridiculous, DE STIY! for heaven's ſake 
Fur. I beg pardon, fir, for the expreſſion. I ne- 
ver laught at an Opera in my life; but I confeſs, 
as to the entertainment itſelf, that a good play is 
infinitely more diverting to me; and I prefer any- 
thing that informs my underſtandirg bezord all the 
| B 5 © „„ 
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| ia which *. my eyes or e ears can te 
1 d wit. 

Hok. I hw oats tis Near a. lady of your good 
ſenſe make ſach a choice. | Have you ne taſte for 

_ madam ? 

Fol. I named aids oh of my diverfion, :: | 

+ CrLto. My couſin plays very wen N the 
ee berſelf. 

Ful. I love to hear good mubic; ; — it + does 5 

not throw me 1 thoſe Nek 1 hear others 

ſpeak of. 

3 8 ean elevate the mind 
beyond - a fine: conſort: it ſeems to diſengage the 
Foul from the body, and lift it up to heaven. It 
is in this ſituation, that we are moſt capable of re- 
ceiving extraordinary impreſſions: when the in- 


ſtruments ceaſe, our temper is ſubdued, and beau- 


tiſul action joins with the re in ſetting 
before us, in a tranſcendent light, the heroic la- 
bours we are come to admire, and which the word. 
Opera imports. The powerful harmony between 
rhe engaging ſounds and ſpeaking geſtures invades 
the heart, and forcibly inſpires us with thoſe 
noble ſentiments, which to entertain the moſt ex- 
preſſive words can only attempt to perſwade us. 
Few comedies are tolerable, and in the beſt of 
them, if the levity of the expreſſions den not cor- 
rupt, the meanneſs of the ſubject muſt debaſe the 
manners; at leaſt to perſons of quality. In tra- 
gedies the ſtyle is more ſublime, and the ſubjects 
generally great; but all violent paſſions, and even 
che repreſentations of them, ruffle and diſcompoſe 
the mind: beſides, when men endeavour to ex- 
preſs - things ſtrongly, and they are ated to the 
life, it often happens that the images do miſchief, 


aN they are too moving, and cht the action 
| 5 is 
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18 faulty for being too natural; and 3 . 
teaches us, that in unguarded minds, by thoſe pa- 


thetick performances, flames are often raiſed that 


are prejudicial to virtue. The play -houſes them- 
ſelves are far from being inviting, much leſs the 
companies, at leaſt the greateſt part of them that 
ſrequent them, ſome of which are almoſt of the 
loweſt rank of all. The diſguſts that perſons of 
the leaſt elegance receive from theſe people are 
many; beſides the ill ſcents and unſeemly fights 

one meets with of careleſs rakes and impudent 
wenches, that, having paid their money, reckon 
themſelves to be all upon the level with. every 
| body there; the oaths, ſcurrilities and vile jeſts 


one is often obliged to hear, without reſenting 


them; and the odd mixture of high and low that 
are ali partaking of the ſame diverſion, without 
regard to dreſs or quality, are all very offenſive; 
and it cannot but be very diſagreeable to polite | 
people, to be in the fame crowd with a yariety of 
perſons, ſome of them below mediocrity, that pay 
no deference to one another. At the Opera every 
_ thing charms and concurs to make happineſs con. - 
pleat. The ſweetneſs of voice in. the firſt place, 
and the ſolemn compoſure of the action, ſerve to 
mitigate and allay every paſſion ; it is the gentle- 
| neſs of them, and the calm ſerenity of the mind, 
that make us amiable, and bring us the neareſt to 
the perfection of angels; whereas the violence of 
the paſſions, in which the corruption of the heart 
chiefly conſiſts, dethrones our reaſon, and renders 

us moſt like unto ſavages. It is incredible how 
| prone we are to imitation, and how ſtrangely, 
unknown to our ſelves, we are ſhaped and faſhion- 
ed after the models and examples that are often 
ſet Fu us. No anger or jealouſy are ever to | 
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be . an opera that diſtort the W 
flames that are noxious, nor is any love repre- 
ſented in them, that is not pure and next to ſera- 
phic; and it is impoſſible for the remembrance 


1 20 carry any thing away from them, that can fully 


the imagination. | Secondly, The company is of 
another ſort: the place itſelf is a ſecurity to peace, 
as well as every one's honour, and it is impoſſible = 
to name another, where blooming innocence and 
Irreſiſtible beauty ſtand in ſo little need of guar- 
dians. Here we are fure never to meet with petu- 
luancy or ill manners, and to be free from immodeſt 
ribaldry, libertine wit, and deteſtable ſatyr. If 
vou will mind, on the one hand, the richneſs and 
' Iplendour of dreſs, and the quality of the perſons 
that appear in them, the variety of colours, and 
the luſtre of the fair in a ſpacious theatre, well il- 
luminated and adorn'd; and on the other, the grave 
deportment of the aſſembly, and the conſciouſneſs 
. that appears in every countenance, of the reſpect 
they owe to each other, you will be forced to 
confeſs, that upon earth there cannot be a paſtime 
more agreeable: believe me, madam, there is no 
place, where both ſexes have ſuch opportunities 
of imbibing exalted ſentiments, and raiſing them- 
ſelves above the vulgar, as they have at the opera; 
and there is no other ſort of diverſion or aſſembly 
from the ſrequenting of which young perſons of 
quality can have equal hopes of forming their 
manners, and eee a Fong and W ba- | 


bit of virtue. 


Fur. You have kid! more in 8 of | 

_ Operas, Horatio, than I ever heard or thought of 
| before ; ; and I think every body who loves that di- 

7 verſion i is bighly obliged to you. The grand gout, 

1 — is a great 1 in panegyrie, eſpecially, 

z where 


— 
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where it is an ineivility ſtrictly to examine and 
over-curioully to look into matters. 
Ci EKO. What ſay you now, Fulvia, of nature and 
:\ good ſenſe, are they not quite beat out of doors? 
Fur. I have heard nothing yet, to make me out 
of conceit with good ſenſe; the? what you inſinu- 
ated of nature, as if it was not to be imitated in 
painting, is an opinion, I mult confeſs, which hi- 
therto I more admire at, than I can approve of it. 
Hon. I would never recommend any thing, ma- 
dam, that is repugnant to good ſenſe; but Cleo—ꝛ 
menes muſt have ſome deſign in over-acting the 
part he pretends to have choſen. What he ſaid 
about painting is very true, whether he ſpoke it 
in jeſt or in earneſt; but he talks ſo diametrically 
oppoſite to the opinion which he is known every. 
where to defend of lite, that I don” t know what: 
to make of him. | 
Fur. I am oo RE of the 3 of my 
own underſtanding, and am going to viſit ſame per- 
ſons, with whom I ſhall be more upon the level. 
Hos. You'll give me leave to wait upon you to 
your coach, madam. - Pray, Cleomenes, what 

zs it you have got in your head-? 
Cx xo. Nothing at all: I told you before, that 
I was ſo entirely recovered from my folly, that fen 
people went my length. What jealouſy you enter - 


tain of me I don't know; but I find. myſelf much 


improved in the ſocial ſyſtem. Formerly I thought, 
that chief miniſters, and all thoſe at the helm of 
affairs, acted from principles of avarice and ambi- 
tion; that in all the pains they took, and even 
in the ſlaveries they underwent for the public- 
good, they had their private ends, and that they 
were ſupported in the fatigue by ſecret enjoyments 
they? were ie, to own. It is not a month 
. * e ages. 


— 
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ago, chat I imagined that the inward care ind 6d 
folicitude of alt great men center'd within them⸗ 
ſelves; and that to enrich themſelves, acquire 
titles of: honour, and raife their families on the 
one hand, and to have opportunities on the other 


of difpleying a judicious fancy in alf the elegant 
comforts of life, and eſtabliſhing, without the 
leaſt trouble of ſelf-denial, the reputation of being 


wiſe, humane and muanificent, were the 'things, 
which, beſides the ſatisfaction there is in ſuperio- 


5 rity, and the pleafure of governing, all candidates 


to high offices and great poſts propoſed to them- 


ſelves, from the places they ſued for; I was ſo nar- | 


Tow-minded, that I could not conceive how a man 
would ever voluntarily ſubmit to'be a ſlave, but to 
ferve himſelf. But I have abandoned that ill - na- 
tur'd way of judging: I plainly perceive the public 
_ good, in all the deſigns of politicians, the ſocial 
virtnes ſhine in every action, and I find that the 


national intereſt is the 3 that bo ſtates-men | 


ficer by. 
Hor. That's more than I ean prove; but? er- 


= rainly there have been ſuch men, there have been 


patriots, that without {:1fiſh views, have taken in- 
credible pains for their. country's welfare: nay, 
there are men now that would do'the ſame, if they 


were employed; and we have had princes that have 
neglected their caſe and pleaſure, and facrificed their 


quiet, to promote the proſperity, and encreaſe the 


. wealth and honour of the kingdom, and had no- 

thing ſo much at heart as the hat of We 
. ſubjects. _ . 

Cx EO. No dilaffection, I beg of you. The difſe- 


rence between paſt and preſent times, and perſons 
in and out of places, is perhaps clearer to you than 


that 
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_ that it has been agreed between us never to enter 
into party diſputes: what I. deſire your attention 
to is my reformation, which you ſeem to doubt of, 
and the great change that is wrought in me. The 
religion of moſt kings and other high potentates, 
I formerly had but a ſlender opinion of, but now I 
meaſure their piety by what they my of it they 
ſelves to their ſubjects. 

Hor. That's very kindly done. 

Cr xo. By thinking meanly of things, 1 once 
had ſtrange blundering notions concerning foreign 
wars: I thought that many of them aroſe from 
trifling cauſes, magnified by politicians for their 
own ends; that the moſt ruinous miſunderſtandings 
| between ſtates and kingdoms might ſpring from the 


- hidden malice, folly or caprice of one man; that 


many of them had been owing to the private quar- 
rels, piques, reſentments, and the haughtineſs of 
the chief miniſters of the reſpective nations, that 
were the ſufferers; and that what is called perſo- 
nal hatred between princes ſeldom was more at 
firſt, than either an open or ſecret animoſity which 
the two great favourites of thoſe courts had a- 
gainſt one another: but now 1 have learned to 
derive thoſe things from higher cauſes. I am re- 
conciled likewiſe to the luxury of the voluptuous, 
which I uſed to be offended at, becauſe now I am 
convinced that the money of moſt rich men is laid 
out with the ſocial deſign of promoting arts and 
ſciences, and that in the moſt expenſive underta- 
kings their principal aim is the employment of the - -- 
r. 15 24 
Honk. Theſe are trill wid... | 
CRO. I have a ſtrong averſion to fatyr, and 
deteſt it every whit as much as you do: the moſt 
e writings to 9 the world, and 


penetrate 
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LN ate-into the heart of Wan. n 
| dreſſes, epitaphs, dedications, and aboye all the 
bles to patents, of which I am Fs, i: - 


pe large collection. 


Hor. A very uſeful 1 whe 
CEO. But to remove all your — of * 
converſion, I'll ſhew you ſome eaſy rules I have 
laid down for young beginners. | | | 
Honk. What to do? | 
'CLeo, To judge of mens ations y u the XK | 
* of lord Shafiſbury, in a manner diametri- 
cally oppoſite: to that of THE EABLE OF THE. 
BEES... | | 
Hon. 1 dan't . vu. - 
CLEO. You will preſently. 1 have call'd them. 
; Fay but they are rather examples from which the 
rules are to be gathered: as for inſtance, If we ſee 
an induſtrious poor woman, who has pinch'd her 
| belly, and gone in rags for a, conſiderable time to 
fave forty ſhillings, part with her money to put out 
her ſon at fix years of age to a chimney-ſweeper; 
to judge of her charitably according to the ſyſtem of 
the ſocial virtues we muſt imagine, That tho' ſhe 
never paid for the ſweeping of a chimney in her 
- life, ſhe knows by experience, that for want of this 
neceſſary cleanlineſs the broth has been often ſpoil'd, 
and many a chimney has been ſet o'fire, and there- 
| fore to do good i in her generation, as far as ſhe is 
able, ſhe gives up her all, both off-ſpring and e- 
ſtate, to aſſiſt in preventing the ſeveral miſchiefs 
ttat are often occaſion'd by great quantities of ſoot 
diſregarded; and, free from ſelfiſhneſs, ſacrifices 
her only ſon to "the 20 bel employment 
ſor the public welfare. 
Honk. Vou don't vy I ſee with lor Shafſbury, 
keys lofiineſs of ed r $9 | 


Cure, 
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has; When in a ſtarry: night with amazement 
1 behold the glory of the firmament, nothing i is 
more obvious, than that the whole, the beautiful 
All, muſt, be the workmanſhip of one great archi - 
teck of power and wiſdom ſtupenduous; and it is 
as evident, that every thing 1 in the univerſe is a 
| conſtituent part of one entire fabric, . 

Hox. Would you make a jeſt of this too 5 

Ci RO. Far from it: they are awful truths, of | 
which I am as much convinced as I am of my own 
exiſtence; but I was going to name the conſe- 
quences, which lord Shaftſbury draws from them, 
in order to demonſtrate to you,, that I am a con- 
vert, and a punctual obſerver. of his lord(hip's 
inſtructions, and that in my judgment on the poor 
woman's conduct, thera is nothing that is not en- 
tirely agreeable to the generous Way of thinking 
ſet forth and recommended in the Characteriſtics. 
Honk. Is it poſſible a man ſhould read ſuch a 

book and make no better uſe of it! I deſire you 

1 name the conſequences you ſpeak of. 

Cr O. As that infinity of luminous bodies, 
however different in magnitude, velocity, and the 
figures they deſcribe in their courſes, concur all 
of them to make up the univerſe, ſo this little ſpot 
ve inhabit is likewiſe a compound of air, water, 
fire, minerals, vegetables and living creatures, 
which, tho' vaſtly differing from one another in 
their nature, do altogether make up the n. of 
this terraqueous globe. . 
Hon. This is very right, and in the 8 
as our whole ſpecies is compoſed of many nations 
of different religions, forms of government, in- 
tereſts and manners that divide and ſhare the earth 
between them, ſo the civil ſociety in every nation 


3 in great multitudes of both ſexes, that 
| | widely 


FIRST 


THE 

| wide * fering from each other in age, conſtlitu- 

tion, ſtrength, temper, wiſdom and anne! alt 
=P to make up one body politic. 

. | _ CLeo, The fame exactly which 1 vvanld e 
=}. faid : now, pray ſir, is not the great end of men's 
=: -- forming themſelves into ſuch ſocieties, mutual hap- 

| Pineſs; I mean, do not all individual perſons, from 
| being thus combined, propoſe to themſelves a more 

comfortable condition of life, than human crea- 
tures, if they were to live like other wild animals, 

Without tie or re-? could enjoy in a free 
4 7 hw ſavage ſtate? *' 

_- ** Hor. This vertainly4 is ebay the ond bat the 

at which is every where attain d to by: 3 

- ment and ſociety, in ſome degree or other. 

-CLeo, Hence it muſt follow that it is + ao 
en ſor men to purſue gain or pleaſure, by means 
that are viſibly detrimental to the civil ſociety, and 

that creatures, who can do this, muſt be narrow- 
ſoul' d, ſhort-ſighted, ſelſiſn people; whereas wiſe | 
men never look upon themſelves as individual per- 
ſons, without confidering the whole, of which they 
are but trifling parts in reſpect to bulk, and are 
incapable of receiving any ſatis faction from things 
that interfere with the public welfare. This being 
undeniably true, ought not all private advantage 
to give way to this general intereſt; and ought 
tit not to be every one's endeavour, to ene this 
common ſtock of happineſs; and, in order to it, 
do what he can to render himſelf a ſerviceable and 
uſeful member of that whole W which he _ 
longs to? | 

Hon. What of all this ?-- SE, 

*CLE0. Has not my poor woman, in 1 8 I 
dw related 6f _ added in ae nr to this 
focal item? | 3 

| Hon, 


** 


So — c 


Hon. Can any one in his ſenſes imagine, that 


an indigent. thoughtleſs wretch, without ſenſe or 
education, -ſhould ever act from ſuch generous 


principles? : 
CLEo0. Poor I told you the v woman was, and 1 


won't inſiſt upon Her education; but as for her be- 
ing thoughtleſs and void of ſenſe, you'll give me 


leave to ſay, that it is an aſperſion, ſor which you 


have no manner of foundation ; and from the ac>- - 


count I have given of her, nothing can be gather'd 
but that The was a en, virtuous, wiſe wos 
man, in poverty. 
Hos. I ſuppoſe you would pexſwads me, that 

you are in earneſt, 
Crx. I am much more ſo, than you imagine: 

and ſay once more, that in the example I have given, 
I have trod exactly in my lord Shaftſbury's ſteps, 
and cloſely follow'd the ſocial ſyſtem. - If I have 
committed any error, ſhew it me, 


Hook. Did that auther ever meddle with any 


thing ſo low and piii! 
CLEO. There can be nothing mean in * — 


ons, whoever the perſons are that perſorni them: 
but if the vulgar are to be all excluded from the 
ſocial virtues, what rule or inſtruction ſhall the 
labouring poor, which are by far the greateſt part 


of the nation, have left them ta walk by, when the 


Characteriſtics have made a jeſt of all reveal d re- 
ligion, eſpecially the Chriſtian? But if yon deſpiſe 
the poor and illiterate; I can in the ſame method 
judge of men in higher ſtations. Let the enemies 
to the ſocial ſyſtem behold the venerable coun - 
ſellor, now grown eminent for his wealth, that at 


his great age continues ſweltering at the bar to 


plead. the doubtful cauſe, and regardleſs of his din- 


ſhortens ** own life in 8 to le. 
| ' Cure 
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cure the poſſeſſions. of others. How conſpictions 
is the benevolence of the phyſician to his kind, who 
from morning till night viſiting the ſick, keeps 


ſeveral ſets. of horſes to be more ſerviceable to 
many, and ſtill grudges himſelf the time for the 


' neceſſary functions of life! In the ſame manner 
the indefatigable clergyman, who with his mini- 
© Ary ſupplies a very large pariſh already, ſolicites 


Vith zeal to be as uſeful and beneficent to ano- 
ther, tho' fifty of his order yet unemploy'd offer 
their ſervice for the ſame purpoie. 


HoR. I perceive your drift: from the ſtrain 4 


panegyrics you labour at, you would form argu- 
ments ad abſurdum: the banter is ingenious e- 
nough, and at proper times might ſerve. to raiſe a 
laugh; but then you muſt own likewiſe, that thoſe 
ſtudy'd encomiums will not bear to be ſeriouſly ex- 
amin d into. When we conſider, that the great bu- 

|  fineſs as well as perpetual ſollieitude of the poor are 
do ſupply their immediate wants, and keep them- 
ſelves from ſtarving, and that their children are a 
burden to them, which they groan under, and de- 
ſire to de deliver'd from by all poſſible means, that 
are not claſhing with the low unvoluntary affection 
Vmhich nature forces them to have for their offspring: 
when, I ſay, we conſider this, the virtues of your 
: induſtrious. woman make no great figure. The 


public ſpirit likewiſe, and the generous principles, 


your ſagacity has found out in the three faculties, 


do which men are brought up for a livelihood, 


ſeem to be very far fetch'd. Fame, wealth and 


greatneſs every body knows are the things that 


all. lawyers and phyſicians aim at, that are any 
ways conſiderable: that many of them entirely 
devote themſelves to their practice, with incredi- 
ble patience and aſſiduity every age can witneſs ; 
but — labour or _ they ſubmit to, 
| | a 
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the motives of their a&tions are as conſpicuous as 


their callings themſelves. + 


CLEO. Are they not beneficial 10 mankind and 


of uſe to the public ? 


Hor: I don't Spb) we * receive in- 


eſtimable- benefits from them, and the good ones 


in either profeſſion: are not only uſeful, but very 
neceſſary to the ſociety: but tho thent are ſeveral 
that ſacrifice their whole lives, and all the com- 
forts of them, to their buſineſs, there is not one 
of them that would take a quarter of the pains he 
now is at, if without taking any he could acquire 


the ſame money, reputation, and other advantages 


that may accrue to him from the- eſteem or grati- 
tude of thoſe whom he has been ſerviceable to; 
and I don't believe there is an eminent man among 
them that would not own this, if the queſtion was 
put to him. Therefore. when ambition and. the love 
of money are the avowed principles men act from, 
it is very filly" to aſcribe virtues to them, which 
2 themſelves pretend to lay no manner of claim 

But your encominm upon the parſon is the 


horn jeſt of all: I have heard many excuſes. 


made, and ſome of them very frivolous, for the 


covetouſneſs of prieſts; ; but what you have pick'd 


out in their praiſe is more extraordinary than any 
thing I ever met with; and the moſt partial ad- 
vocate and admirer of the clergy never yet diſ- 
covered. before yourſelf a great virtue in their 
hunting after pluralities, when they were well 
provided for themſelves, and many others, for 


want of employ, were ready to ſtarve. 


CLEO. But if there be any reality in the 604 
ſyſtem, it would be better for the public if men 
in all profeſſions were to act from thoſe generous 
principles; and you'll allow that the ſociety would 


be the gainers, if the 3 in the three fa- 
| . 
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culties would mind others — and themſehcs 
e than they do no). 71 
Hon. I don't know that; and abends Whac 
To aueh ſome lawyers, as well as phyſicians, under- 
| go, I much queſtion whether it would be poſſible 
for them to exert themſelves in the fame manner, 
tho' they would, if the conſtant baits and refreſh- 
ments of large fees did not help to ſupport hu - 
man nature, by ur ce 3 this N 
* E U enn 
CLRO. Indeed, "hbonatio . is a fironger ar» 
gument againſt the ſocial ſyſtem; and more in ju- 
rious to it, than any thing that has been ſaid by 
the author whom you have exclaimed On — 
ſo much bitterneſs.) . 
lo. I deny that: I At wodichice Wen the 
ſelfiſhneſs i in ſome, that there is no virtue in others. 
Cx RO. Nor he neither,” and you very 1 
wrong him if you aſſert that he ever did. 
Hon. I refuſe to commend what is not pralle 
worthy but as bad as mankind: are, virtue has 
| an exiſtence as well as vice, tho it is more ſcarce: 1 
i xxo. What you ſaid laſt no body ever contra - * 
| dicted; but I don't know what you would be at. gl 
Does not the lord Shaftsoury endeavour to do good, le 
and promote the ſocial virtues ? and am I not do- a 
ing the very ſame ? Suppoſe me to be in the wrong be 
in the favaurable conſtruchons I have made of 80 
things, ſtill it is to be wiſhed for at leaſt, that men d 
Had a greater regard to the public welfare, leis ll 
fondneſs for their private intereſt, and moore cha of 
rity for thein ares than the ie, of 2 
them have. 4 a ſa 
Hog Te ty wiſhed eee e bes but cc 
5 what probability is there chat this ever n come 1. 
9 5 ren Abit; = 465 od bites Hy} 0 
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kb. And. unleſs that can. come to.pals, it is 
me idleſt thing in the world to diſcourſe upon, 
and dẽmonſtrate the excellency of virtue; what 
ſigniſies it to ſet forth the beauty of it, unleſs it 
was poſlible that men ſhould fall in love with it? 

Hor, If virtue was never Enn men 
might grow worſe than they are. 

CO. Then by the ſame reaſon, if; it was re- 
commended more, men might grow better than 
they are. But I ſee perfe&ly well the reaſon. of 
theſe ſhifts and evaſions you make uſe 'of againſt 
your opinion: you ſind yourſelf under a neceſſity 
of allowing my panegyrics, as you call them, to 
be juſt; or finding the ſame fault with moſt of my 
lord Shaftsbury sj and you wonld do neither if you 
could help itz from mens preferring company to 


folitude, his lordſhip pretends to prove the love 


and natural aſſection we have for our own ſpecies.: 


if this was examined into with the ſame ſtrictneſs 


as you have done every thing I have ſaid in behalf 
of the three faculties, . I believe that the ſolidity 
of the oonſequences would be pretty equal in both. 
But I ſtick to my text, and ſtand up for the ſocial 
virtues. The noble author of that ſyſtem had a 


moſt 1 opinion of his ſpecies, and extol- 


led the dignity of it in an extraordinary manner; 
and why my imitation of him ſhould be called uh 
banter I ſee no reaſon, He certainly wrote with a 
good deſign, and endeavoured to inſpire his rea- 
ders with refined notions, and a public ſpirit ab- 
ſlract from religion: the world enjoys the fruits 
of his labours ; but the advantage. that is juſtly 
expected from his writings, can never be univer- 
ſally felt, before that public ſpirit, which he re- 
commended, comes down to the meaneſt tradeſ- 
men, whom you would endeavour to-exclude from 
| the 
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the generous ſentiments. aud Able pieifles that 
ate already ſo viſible in many. I am now thinking 
on two ſorts of people that ſtand very much in need 
of, und yet hardly ever meet with one another: 
this misfortune muſt have cauſed ſuch a chaſm in 
the band of ſociety, that no depth of thought or 


happineſs of contrivance, could have filled up the 


vacuity, if a moſt tender regard for the common · 
wealth, and the heighth of benevolence, did not 
influence and oblige others, mere ſtrangers to 
thoſe people, and commonly men of ſmall educa- 
tion, to aſſiſt them with their good offices, and 
ſtop up the gap. Many ingenious workmen in ob- 
ſcure dwellings would be ſtarv'd in ſpite of indu- 


Fry, only for want of knowing where to ſell the 


product of their labour, if there were not others 


3 diſpoſe of it ſor them: and again, the rich and 


extravagant are daily ſurniffied wich an infinite va- 
riety of fuperfluous knicknacks and elaborate trifles, 
every one of them invented to gratiſy either a 
needleſs curioſity, or elſe wantonneſs and folly; 
and which they would never have thought of, 
much leſs wanted, had they never ſeen or known 
_ where to buy them, What a bleſling then 'to the 
public is the ſocial toyman, who. lays out a conſi- 
_ derable eſtate to gratify the deſires of thoſe two 
different claſſes of people? He procures food and 
raiment for the deſerving poor, and ſearches with 
great diligence after the moſt ſkilful artificers, that 


no man ſhall be able to produce better workman- 


ſhip than himſelf: : with ſtudied civilities and a ſe- 
rene countenance he entertains the greateſt ſtran- 
gers; and often ſpeaking to them firſt, kindly of- 
fers to gueſs at their wants: he Eotfines not his 
me to a r Taſte hours, oh waits their 
N "I 
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teiſure al das long, in an open ſhop, 3 he 


bears the ſummer's heat and winter's cold with 


equal cheerfulnefs. What a beautiful proſpect is 
here of natural affection to our kind! for if he 


acts from that principle, Who only furniſhes us 


with neceſſaries of life, certainly he ſhews a more 
ſuperlative love and indulgence to his ſpecies, who 
will not ſuffer the moſt: whimſical of it to be an 


hour deſtitute of what he * fancy, even things 


the moſt unneceſſary. /- 


Ho. You have made he . af; it indeed, but , 


are you not tired yet with theſe fooleries yourſelf? ? 
' CLEo. What fault do you find with theſe kind 


conſtructions? do oy detract from the Sony of 
our ſpecies ? 


Ho. I admire your invention ; and . much 


I will own, that by overacting the part in that 
extravagant manner, you have ſet the ſocial ſyſtem 


in a more diſadvantageous light than ever I had 


conſidered it before: but the beſt things, you 
know, may be ridicul'd. 


Cr RO. Whether I know that or not, lord Shaſts= 


bury has flatly denied it; and takes joke and ban- 


ter to be the beſt. and ſureſt touchſtone to prove 
the worth of things : it is his. opinion, that no 


ridicule can be faſtened upon what is really great 


and good ; his lordſhip has made uſe of that teſt 


to try the ſcriptures and the Chriſtian religion by, 


and expoſed them becauſe it ſeems way could not 
ſtand it. 
Hor, He hes 3 an and he mi- 


ſerable notions the vulgar were taught to have of 


Go D; but no man ever had more ſublime ideas of 
the lupreme * and the univerſe than himſelf. 
CEO. 
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Cr ko. You are convinced, that what T charge 
"Haw with is true. 


„ Hon“ 1 dom't pretend be“ defend every ſyllable 


that noble lord has wrote. His ſtile is engaging, 
his language polite, his reaſoning ſtrong ; many 


bol his thoughts are beautifully A and _ 


images, for the greateſt part, inimitably fine. 


may be pleaſed with an author, without obliging 


myſelf to anſwer every cavil that ſhall be made 
againſt him. As to what you call your imitation 


of him, 1 have no taſte in burleſque: but the 
laugh yon would raiſe might be turned upon you 


with leſs trouble than you ſeem to have taken. 


Pray, when you conſider the hard and dirty la- 


bours that are perform'd to ſupply the mob with 


_ the vaſt quantities of ſtrong beer they ſwill, don't 


vou diſcover ſocial virtue in a drayman? 
Co. Ves, and in a dray-horſe too; at leaſt as 


| well as I can in ſome great men, who yet would be 
very angry ſhoud we refuſe to believe, that the moſt 
- ſelfiſh actions of theirs, if the ſociety receiv'd but 
the leaſt benefit from them, were chiefly owing to 
principles of virtue, and a generous regard to the 
publie. Do you believe that in the choice of a 


Pope the greateſt dependance of the cardinals, and 
what they r rely upon, is the influence 


of the Holy Ghoſt? 


Ho R. No more than I do eee eee 


Cerro. But if you had been brought up a Ro- 


man - catholic, you would believe both. 
Ho. 1 don't know that, 24 
- CLEo. You would, if you was ſincere in | your 


religion, as Wonen of them are, that are no 
more deſtitute of reaſon and good ſeaſe- than you 


: 50T Ke 


Hos. | 
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Honk. 1 have nothing to ſay as to that: there 
are many things incomprehenſible, that yet are 
certainly true: theſe are properly the objects of 
faith; and therefore when matters are above my 
capacity, and really ſurpaſs my underſtanding, I 
am ſilent, and ſubmit with great humility : but 1 
will ſwallow nothing which T plainly apprehend to 
be contrary to my a gs and is _— celking 
with my ſenſes, 

CI RO. If you believe a providence, what Jo. 
monſtration can you have, that God does not direct 
men in an. affair of higher importance to all Chri- 
ſtendom than any other you can name:! 1 

Hor. This is an enſnaring, and a very unfair | 
queſtion. © Providence ſuperintends and governs 
every thing without exception. - To defend my 
negative, and give a reaſon for my unbelief, it is 
ſufficient, if I prove, that all the inſtruments and 
the means they make uſe of in thoſe elections are 
viſibly human and mundane, and _ of Kew | 
unwarrantable and wicked. 

Cr xo. Not at all the means; becauſe m5 day 
they have prayers, and folemnly invoke the divine 
aſſiſtance, 

Hon. But what ſtreſs they lay upon it may be 
eaſily gather'd from the reſt of their behaviour. 
The court of Rome is without diſpute the greateſt 
academy of refined politics, and the beſt ſchool 
to learn the art of caballing : there ordinary cun- 
ning and known ſtratagems are counted ruſticity, 
and deſigns are purſued through all the mazes to 
human ſubtilty. Genius there muſt give way of 
lineſſe, as ſtrength does to art in wreſtling; and 
a certain ſkill ſome men have in concealing their 
capacities from others is of far greater uſe with 
them, than * knowledge or the ſoundeſt un- 

| „ | der- | 
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_ derſtaniling. In the ſacred college, where every 
thing is auro venale, truth and juſtice bear the 
loweſt price: cardinal Palavicini and other Jeſuits, 
that have been the ſtanch advocates of the papal 
| authority, have own'd with oſtentation the Politia 
Keligioſb della:chiefa, and not hid from us the vir- 
tues and accompliſhments, that were only valuable 

among the purpurati, in whoſe judgment over- 
reaching at any rate is the higheſt honour, and to 
be outwitted, thoꝰ by the baſeſt artiſioe, the great- 
eſt ſhame. In conclaves more eſpecially nothing 
is carried on without tricks and intrigue, and in 

them the heart of man is ſo deep and fo dark an 
abyſs, that the fineſt air of diſſimulatibn is ſome- 
times found to have been inſincere, and men often 
deceive one another by-counterfeiting hypocriſy. 
And is it credible that holineſs, religion, or the 
leaſt concern for ſpirituals, ſhould have any ſhare 

in the plots, machinations, brigues and contrivan- 

Les of a ſociety, of which each member, beſides | 

the gratification of his own/paſſions, has nothing at 
heart but the intereſt of his party, right or wrong, 
and to diſtreſs every faction that oppoſes it? 
CLEo. Theſe ſentiments confirm to me, what 
I have often heard, that renegades are ol 
<ruel- enemies. 
Hor. Was ever Ia Roman catholic? 
Cxxo. I mean from the fodial ſyſtem, of which 
you have been the moit ſtrenuous aſſerter; and 
now no man can judge of actions more ſeverely, 
and indeed leſs charitably, than yourſelf, eſpecially 
of the poor cardinals. I little thought, if once 
I quitted the ſcheme of deformity, to have found 
an adverſary i in you; but we n * ne 
_ it n wt | 
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Hon. Much alike, I believe. | 
CEO. Nay what could any body think to hear 


me making the kindeſt interpretations of things 


that can be imagin'd, and yourſelf doing quite the 


_ reverſe? 


Hor. What 1 ignorant people, that knew neither 


.of us, might have done, I don't know : but it has 


been very manifeſt from our diſcourſe, that you have 
maintain'd your cauſe, by endeavouring to ſhew the 


| abſurdity of the contrary ſide, and that I have de- 


fended mine, by letting you ſee, that we were not 
ſuch fools as you would repreſent us to be. I 


had taken a reſolution never to engage with you 


on this topic, but you ſee I have broke it: J hate 
to be thought uncivil; it was mere complaiſance 
drew me in; tho' I am not ſorry that we talk d of 
it ſo much as we did, becauſe I found your opinion 
leſs dangerous than I imagined : you have own'd 
the exiſtence-of virtue, and that there are men who 
act from it as a principle, both which I thought 
you denied: but I would not have you flatter your- 


ſelf, that you deceiv'd me by hanging out falſe com 


1 


CLEO. I did not lay on the diſguiſe fo hink;.a 


not to have you ſee through it, mor would I ever 
have difcours'd upon this ſubject with any body, 


who could have been ſo eaſily impoſed upon. I 


know you to be a man of very good ſenſe and 


ſound judgment; and it is for that very reaſon I ſo 
heartily wiſh you would ſuffer me to explain my- 


rence is between us, which you imagine to be ſo 
conſiderable: there is not a man in the world, in 
whoſe opinion I would leſs paſs for an ill man than 
in yours; but I am ſo ſcrupulouſly fearful of offen- 


ang you, that I never dared to touch upon ſome 
"2X "Po: 
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ſelf, and demonſtrate to you how ſmall the diffe- 
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points, unleſs bas had given me leave. Yield fome- 
thing to our friendſhip," and condeſcend for once 
to read THE PABLE OF THE BEES for my ſake: 
it's a handſome volume: you love books: 1 have 
one extremely well bound: do; let me, ſuffer me 
to make you a preſent of it. 

Ho. I am no bigot, Cleomenes ; but I 2 am a 
man of honour, and you know of ſtrict honour: I 
cannot endure to hear that ridicul'd, and the leaſt 
_ attempt of it chafes my blood whonour is the ſtrong= 
eſt and nobleſt tye of ſociety by far, and therefore, 
believe me, can never be innocently ſported with. 
It is a thing ſo ſolid and awful, as well as ſerious, 
that it can at no time become the object of mirth 
or diverſion; and it is impoſſible for any pleaſantry 
to be ſo i ingenious, or any jeſt ſo witty, that 1 could 
bear with it on that head. Perhaps I am ſingular 
in this, and, if you will, in the wrong : be that as 
it will, all I can ſay is, Ie n'entens pas raillerie 
. ta defſus; and therefore no FABLE OF THE BEES 
For me, if we are to remain friends: I have Ea 


enough of that. 
CLEO. 1 Horatio, can there be honour 


without F 

Hon. No: who affirms there can ? 

Ci Ro. Have you not own'd, that you have 
thought worſe of me than now you find me to 
deſerve? No men, nor their works oyght to be 
— condemn'd upon hearſays, and bare ſurmiſes, much 
leſs upon. the accuſations of their ename. with- 
out being examin'd into. 

Hor, There you are in the right: I heartily beg 
your pardon, and to attone for the wrong I have 
done you, ſay what you pleaſe, I'll hear it with pa- 
tience, be it never ſo ſhocking; but I beg of you 


be 11 10 
Cur Os, 


1 3 & 


EN 
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crto. 1 have nothing to ſay to you that is di- 
GaRful, much leſs ſhocking : all I deſire is to con- 
vince you, that I am neither ſo ill-natured nor un- 
charitable, in my opinion of mankind, as you take 
me to be: and that the notions I entertain of the | 
Worth of things will not differ much from yours, 
when both come to be look'd into. Do but conſider 
what we have been doing: I have endeavour'd to 
ſet every thing in the handſomeſt light I could think 
ol, you fay, to ridicule the fbcial ſyſtem; I own 
it; now reflect on your own conduct, which has 
been to ſhew the folly of my ahn panegyrics, 
and replace things in that natural view, which all 
juſt, knowing men would certainly behold them 
in, This is very well done; but it is contrary to 
the ſcheme you pretended to maintain; and if you 
judge of all actions in the ſame manner, there's 
an end of the ſocial ſyſtem; or at leaſt it will be 
evident, that it is a theory never to be put into 
practice. Vou argue for the generality of men, 
that they are poſſeſs'd of theſe virtues, but when 
we come to part.culars you can find none; I have 
tried you every where: you are as little ſatisfied 
with perſons of the higheſt rank, as you are with 
them of the loweſt, and you count it ridiculous to 
think better of the midling people. Is this other- 
wiſe than ſtanding up for the goodneſs of a deſign, 
at the ſame time you confeſs, that it never was, 
or ever can be executed? What ſort of people 
are they, and where muſt we look for them, 
whom you will own to act from thoſe. pringyples 
of virtue??? | 

Hor. Are there not in all countries men of 
birth and ample fortune, that would not accept:of | 
| an tho they were offered, that are n 
| 93 E 
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and beneficent, and mind nothing but what is 


great and noble? 

cr EO. Yes: but examine their comdutt, look 
into their lives, and ſcan their actions with as little 
indulgence as you did thoſe of the cardinals, or the 
lawyess and phyſicians, and then ſee what _ 
their virtues will make beyond thoſe of the poor 
induſtrons woman. There is, generally ſpeak- 


ing, leſs truth in panegyrics than there is in ſatyrs. 


When all our ſenſes are ſoothed, when we have no 
diſtemper af body or mind to diſturb us, and meet 


with nothing that is diſagreeable, we are pleaſed 
with our being: it is in this ſituation, that we are 
moſt apt to miſtake outward appearances for rea- 


lities, and judge of things more favourably than 
they deſerve. Remember, Horatio, how feelingly 


6p ipoke half an hour ago in commendation of 


: your foul ſeem'd to be lifted up whilſt 
- was thinking on the many charms. you find in. 


them. I have nothing to ſay againſt the elegancy 
of the diverſion, or the politeneſs of thoſe that 


E frequent them: but I am afraid you loſt yourſelf 
in the contemplation of the lovely idea, when you 


aſſerted that they were the moſt proper means to 
contract a ſtrong and laſting habit of virtue; do 


you think that among the ſame number of people 


there is more real virtue at an « na than there 

is at a bear- garden? 

Hen. What a chinparioe 1 ! 
Cx zo. Iam very ſerious. 
Hoa. The noiſe of dogs and bulfs and bears 

make a fine harmony ! 

Cr xo. It is impoſſible you ſhould miſtake me, 

and you know very well, that it is not the diffe- 
rent pleaſures of thoſe two places I would compare 


—$L 


to 


together, The things you mention d are the leaſt 
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to be complain'd of: the continual ſounds of oaths 
and imprecations, the frequent repetitions of the 
word lie, and other more filthy expreſſions, the 
loudneſs and diſſonance of many ſtrain d and un- 
tuneful voices, are a perfect torment to a delicate 
ear. The frowſineſs of the place, and the ill ſcents 
of different kinds, are a perpetual en but in 
all mob meetings 8 
Ho. —— Souffre beaucoup. 
CiEO. The entertainment in general i is abomi- 
nable, and all the ſenſes ſuffer. allow all this, 
The greaſy heads, ſome of them bloody, the jar- 
ring looks, and tbreatning, wild, and horrid aſ- 
pects that one meets with in thoſe ever-reſilels al 
femblies, muſt be very ſhoeking to the ſight, and ſo 
indeed, is every thing elſe that can be ſeen among 
«rude and ragped multitude that are covered with 
dirt, and haye in none of tbeir paſtimes one acti- 
on that is inoffenſive: but after all, vice, and what 
is criminal, are not to be confounded with rough- 
neſs and want'of manners, no more than politeneſs 


me 


and an artful behaviour ought to be with virtue 


or religion. To tell a premeditated falſhood in 
order to do miſchief, is a greater ſin, than to give 
a man the lie, who ſpeaks an untruth;. and it is 
. Poſſible, that a perſon may ſuffer greater damage 
and more injury to his ruin from ſlander in the 
low whiſper of a ſecret enemy, than he could have 
received from all the dreadful ſwearing and curſing 
the moſt noiſy antagoniſt could pelt him with. 

Incontinence, and adultery itſelf, perſons of qua- 
lity are not more free from, all over Chriſtendom, 

than the meaner people: but if there are ſome 

vices, which the vulgar are more guilty of than 
the better ſort, there are others the reverſe. Envy, 
detraction, and the . of revenge, are more 


%% 
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raging and miſchievous in courts than they are in 
cottages. Exceſs of vanity and hurtful ambition 
are unknown among the poor; they are ſeldom 
tainted. with avarice, with irxeligion never; and 
they have much leſs opportunity of robbing the 
public than their betterg. There are few perſons 
of diſtinction, whom you are not acquainted with: 

I deſire you would ſeriouſly reflect on the lives of 
as many as you can think of, and next Opera wg 
on the virtues of the afſormably. . 
Hon. You make me laugh. There is a good 

| Aeli what you ſay; and I am per ſwaded, all is 
not gold that gliſters. Would you add any more? 
Cxxo. Since you have given me leave to talk, 
2 you are ſuch a patient hearer, I would not lip 

the opportunity of laying before you ſome things 

of high concern, that perhaps you never conſider d 
in the light, which you. roman yourlelf they 

ought wo Pe ſeen i : Salton, © 261 11 

Hon. I am ſorry. 1 1 bat: I haye 

really buſineſs that muſt be done to-nigbt: it is 

about my law- ſuit, and I have. ſtay'd beyond my 
time already: but if you will come and eat a bit 

- of mutton with me to-morrow, I'll ſee no body 

but yourſelf, and we ieee Ls long, neon 

: ſe. 3 

Mig With al wy heart. ru 505 c ful to wait 
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THE SECOND. 


DIALOGUE. 


BETWEEN 


HoxaTio and Curouryts. | 


H SAT 
| H E diſcourſe we had yeſterday has made 
P a great impreſſion upon me; you ſaid ſe- 
— veral things, that were very entertaining, 
and ſome which I ſhall not eaſily forget; I don't 
remember, I ever look'd into myſelf ſo much as 
I have Jone hack laſt night after I left you. 
CLEO. To do that faithfully, is more difficult, 
and a ſeyerer taſk, than is commonly imagined. 
When yelterday I alk d you, where and among what 
ſort of people we were to look for thoſe, whom 
you would allow to a& from principles of virtue, 
you named a claſs, among whom I have found very 
agreeable characters of men, that yet all have their 
_ failings : if theſe could be left out, and the beſt 
were pick'd and cull'd from the different good qua- 
lities that are to be ſeen in ſeveral, the compoand 
would make a very handſome picture. 
Hon. To finiſh it well Fray way would be a 
great maſter - piece. 
CLEO. That I ſhan't attempt: but I dont think 
it would be very difficult to make a little ſketch of 
it, that yet ſhould exceed nature, and be a better 
| C da "pam. 
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pattern for imitation than any can be ſhewn alive. 
I have a mind to try: the very thought enlivens 
me. How charming is the portrait of a complete 


gentleman, and how raviſhing is the figure which 
a perſon of great birth and fortune, to whom na- 


ttre has been no niggard, makes, when he under- 


ſtands the world, and is throughly well bred! 
Hon. I think them ſo, I can aſſure you, whe- 
ther you are in jeſt or in earneſt, 
Cx xo. How entirely well hid are his greateſt im- 
; perfections ! ! Tho' money is his idol, and he is co- 
vetous in his heart, yet his inward avarice is forced 
to give way to his outward liberality, and an open 
generoſity ſhines through all his actions. 
Honk. Thefe lies 2 fault: it is A. I cannot 
endure i in you. 
' Cuto. What's the chiltter 7 | 
Hok. I know what you are about, you are going 
to give me the caricatura of a gentleman, _ 
. pretence of drawing his portrait. 
| Cre0. You wrong me, I have no ſuch W 
Hon. But why is it impoſſible for human nature 
ever to be good? Inſtead of leaving out, you pur 
in failings without the leaſt grounds or colour. 
When things have a handſome appearance every 
way, what reaſon have you to ſuſpect them ſtill 
to be bad ? How came you to know, and which 
way have you diſcovered, imperfections that are 
entirely well hid; and why ſhould you ſuppoſe a 
perſon to be coverous in his heart, and that mo- 
ney is his idol, when you own yourſelf that he 
neyer ſhews it, "aid that an open generoſity ſhines 
through all his actions? This is monſtrous. 
'CLEo. I have made no ſuch ſuppoſition of any 
man, and I proteſt to you, that in what I ſaid, 1 


had no other meaning oo to obſerve, that what- 
: ever 


i 
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ever frailties and natural infirmities perſons might 
be conſcious of within, good ſenſe and good man- 


ners were capable, and, without any other aſſiſt- 


ance, ſufficient to keep them, gut of ſight: but your 
queſtions are very ſeaſonable, and ſince you have 
ſtarted this, 1 will be very open to you, and ac- 
quaint. you beſore-hand with my deſign of the de- 
ſcription I am going to. make ; ; and the uſe I in- 
tend it for; which in ſhort is, to demonſtrate to 


you, That a moſt beautiful ſuperſtructure nay ve" 
raiſed upon a rotten and deſpicable. Foundation. 


You'll underſtand me bag profentlye 
Hon. But how do you 


be rotten, that ſupports the building, andis wholly 
conceal'd/ from you ! 


CLEO. Have patience, and. I FA" you, that 
ſhall 


Lſhall take nothing for granted, which * 
not allow of yourſelf. 


xl r 8. Stick cloſe to that, and I deſre no more: | 


der ſay what you will. 
CEO. The true object of 1 or vain-glory i is 


the opinion of others; and the moſt ſuperlative 


wiſh, which, a man poſſeſs d, and entirely fill d 
with it can make, is, that he may be well thought 


of, applauded, and admired by the whole world, 
not only in the preſent, but all future ages. This 
paſſion is generally exploded, but it is incredible, 


how many ſtrange and widely different n 
are and may be performed by the force of it; 

perſons differ in circumſtances and inclinations. In 
the firſt place, there is no danger ſo great, but by 
the help of his pride a man may flight and con- 
front it; nor any manner of death ſo terrible, but 
with the ſame aſſiſtance, he may court, and if he 


has a firm conſtitutions. undergo it with alacrity, | 


In the ſecond, there are no gogd offices or duties, 
| C 6 either 


— 


now a foundation to 
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either to others or ourſelves, that Cicero has ſpoke 
of, nor any inftances of benevolence, humanity, or 
other ſocial virtue, that lord Shaftſbury has hinted 
at, but a man of good ſenſe and knowledge may 
Jearn to practiſe them from no better Principle than 
_ vain-glory, if it be ſtrong enough to. ſubdue and 
keep under all other paſſions, that oy" Oo TI 


Interfere with his deſign. ' 
Hor. Shall T allow all this? 0h 3% Dera 
© Ceo. 0 1 + "Hoy ; "1 6 {661 o * 
0 When? 9 ee 133303 8. ann . 


Cx RO. Before we pate > RMD EIU GA 1 gy 
| (5 ' Hor: Very well. TOY 92 0 n 77 + AGTH 

cCrxxo: Men of 'toterdble parts in plendfu hd 
cumſtances, that were artfully educated, and are 
not ſingular in their temper, den hardly fail of a 
genteel behaviour: the more pride they have, and 
the greater value they ſet on the eſteem of lothers, 
the” more they} make it their ſtudy to render 
themſelves acceptable to all they converſe wir 
and they U take uncommon pains to conteal and 
ſtiſe in their boſoms. every thing which their good 
ſenſe tells them " ought” not to be ſeen or under- 
food. a el Gen £69. ui 
en müll interrupt you, 6, and cannot ſuſfer 
you to go on thus. What is all this but the old 
ſtory over again, that every thing is pride, and 
all we ſee hypocriſy, without proof or argument? 
Nothing in the world is more falſe than what you 
have advanced now; for according to thar, the 
moſt noble, the moſt gallant, and the beſt-bred 
man would be the proudeſt : which is ſo claſhing 
with daily experience, that the very reverſe is true. 
Pride and inſolence are nowhere more common 
© Than among upſtarts; men of no family, that raiſe 
eltaies out of nothing, and * molt ordinary mou 
£ P : 
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with their fortune, whenever they are liſted up 


above mediocrity, and ſrom mean ſtations ad- 
vanced to poſts. of honour: Whereas no men upon 
earth, generally ſpeaking, are more courteous, hu- 


mane or polite, than perſons of high birth, that 
enjoy the large poſſeſſions and known ſeats of 
their anceſtors; men illuſtrious by deſcent, that 


have been uſed to grandeur and titles of honour 
from their infancy, and received an education. ſui- 
table to their quality. I don't believe there ever 
was a nation, that were not ſavages, in which the 
youth of both ſexes were not expreſly taught ne- 
ver to be proud or haughty: did you ever know 
a ſchool, a tutor, or a parent, that did not con- 
tinually inculcate to thoſe under their care to 


be civil and obliging; nay, does not the word 


MANNERLY itſelf - import as much? 

xxo. I beg of you let us he-aim, — ſpeak 
"ih exactneſs. The. doctrine of good manners 
furniſhes us With a thouſand leſſons againſt the va- 


rious appearanees and outward ſymptoms of pride, 


but it has not one precept againſt the Paſhon itſelf, 
Ho. How is that? 
CxxO. No, not one denied the: 1 ieſelſ: 


as conqueſt of it is never attempted. nor talk d of 


in a gentleman's education, where men are to be 
continually inſpired and kept warm with the ſenſe 
of their honour, and the inward value they muſt 
put upon themſelves on all emergencies. 


Ho. This is worth conſideration, and requires | 
time to be examined into; but where is your fine 


| gentleman, the picture you promiſed ? 


»CLEo,;F am ready, and ſhall begin with his 


| during Tho' he has ſeveral noble ſeats in dif- 


ferent countries, yet I ſhall only take notice of 
his 
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his chief manſion-houſe, that bears the name, and 
does the honours of the family: this is amply mag- 
nificent, and yet commodious to admiration. His 
gardens are very extenſive, and contain an infinite 
variety of pleaſing: objects: they are divided into 
many branches ſor divers purpoſes, and every 
where filled with improvements of art upon na- 
ture; yet a beautiful order and happy contrivance 
are conſpicuous through every part; and tho no- 
thing is omitted to render them ſtately and delight- 
ful, the whole is laid out to the beſt advantage. 
Within doors every thing beſpeaks. the grandeur 
and judgment of the maſter; and as no coſt is 
ſpared any where to procure beauty or conveni- 
ency, ſo you ſee none impertinently laviſn'd. All 
his plate and furniture are .compleatly fine, . and 
you ſee nothing but what is faſhionable. | He has 
no pictures but of the moſt eminent bandwy: the 
rarities he ſhews are really ſuch; he boards 
up no trifles, nor offers any thing to your ſight | 
that is ſhocking: but the ſeveral collections he has 
of this ſort are agreeable as well as extraordinary, 
and rather valuable than large. But curioſities 
and wealth are not confined to his cabinet. The 
Marble and ſculpture; that are diſpluy'd up and 
' down, are a treaſure themſelves: and there is abun- 
dance of admirable gilding and excellent carving 
to be ſeen in many places. What has been laid 
out on the great hall and one gallery would be a 
conſiderable eſtate; and there is a ſalloon and a 
ſtair-caſe not inferior to either: theſe are all ve- 
ry ſpacious and lofty ; the architecture of them 
is of the bet taſte,” and the decorations ſurpri- 
ſing. Throughout the whole there appears a de- 
licate mixture and "aſtoniſhing variety of lively 
N embelliſhmeats, the * of which, join d to 
. | a PO 
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a perfect cleanlineſs, no where neglected, are high- 


ly entertaining to the moſt careleſs and leaſt obſer - 


ving Eye; whilſt the exactneſs of the workman- 
ſhip beſtow'd on every part of the meaneſt utenſil, 


gives a more ſolid ſatisfaction, and is raviſhing to 


the curious. But the greateſt excellency in this 
model of perfection is this; that as in the moſt or- 
dinary rooms there is nothing wanting for their 
purpoſe, and the leaſt paſſage is handſomely finiſh'd ; 
ſo in thoſe of the greateſt eclat there is nothing o- 
vercharg'd, nor any part of them incumbred with 
ornaments. a | |. | 
Hor. This is a ſtudy'd piece; but I don't like 

it the worſe for it, pray go on. n 
CLE0, I have thought of it before, Town. His 
equipage is rich and well choſen, and there is no- 
thing to be ſeen about him that art or expence, 
within the compaſs of reaſon, could make better. 
At his own table his looks are ever jovial, and 
his heart ſeems to, be as open as his countenance. 
His chief buſineſs there is to take care of others 
without being troubleſome, and all his happineſs 
ſeems to conſiſt in being able to pleaſe his friends: 
in his greateſt mirth he is wanting in reſpect to no 
man, and never makes uſe of abbreviations in 
names, or unhandfome familiarities with the 
meaneſt of his gueſts. To every one that ſpeaks 
to him he gives an obliging attention, and ſeems 
never to diſregard any thing but what is faid in 
commendation of his fare: he never interrupts 
any diſcourſe but what is made in his praiſe, and 


ſeldom aſſents to any encomiums, tho' the moſt 
equitable, that are made on any thing that is his, 
When he is abroad he never ſpies faults, and what- 


ever is amiſs, he either ſays nothing; or, in anſwer 
to the complaints and uneaſineſs of others, gives 
| every 
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every thing the beſt-natur'd turn it can bear; but 

he ſeldom leaves a houſe before he finds out ſome- 

thing to extol in it without wronging his judg- 
ment. His converſation is always facetious and 
good humour 'd, but as ſolid as it is diverting. He 
never utters a ſyllable that has the leaſt tincture of 
obſcenity or prophaneneſs; nor ever * a jeſt 
that was offenſive. 

Hos, Very ſine! 

CEO. He ſeems to be ee Gon from bigo- 
try and: ſuperſtition, avoids all diſpute about reli- 
gion; but goes conſtantly to church, and i is oor 
abſent from his family-devotions. 

Hor. A very godly gentleman! _ 

CLEO. I expected we ſhould differ there. | 

Ho. I don't find fault. Proceed, pray. 
Cx xo. As he is a manoferudition himſelf, ſohe 
is a promoter of arts and ſciences ; he is a head 
to merit, a rewarder of induſtry, and a profeſs'd 
enemy to nothing but immorality or oppreſſion. 
Tho' no man's table is better furniſn'd, nor cel- 
lars better ſtor d; he is temperate in his 2 . 
and never commits exceſs in drinking: tho' be 
has an exquiſite palate, he always prefers whole- 
' ome meats to thoſe that are delicious only, and 
never indulges his appetite in any thing that might 
wann be prejudicial to his health. Et. 

- Hor. Admirably good ! 

Cx xo. As he is in all other things, ſo he is ele- 

nt in his cloaths, and has often new ones: neat- 
-neſb he prefers to ſinery in his own dreſs, but his 

- retinueis rich. He ſeldom wears gold or ſilver him- 
ſelf, but on very ſolemn occaſions, in compliment 
to . - and to demonſtrate that theſe pompous 
Hokies are made for no other purpoſe, he 1s never 
| | i feen 
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ſeen twice in the ſame; ; but having. n in 
them one day, he gives them away the next. Tho 
of every thing he bas the beſt of the ſort, and might 
be call'd curious in apparel; yet he lives the care 
of it to others; and no man has his clothes put on 
better that ſeem ſo little to regard them. | 
Hon. Perfectly right; to be well dreſt is a ne- 
ceſſary article, and yet to be ſolicitous about it is 
below a perſon of quality. _- 
Co. Therefore he has a domeſtic. of good 
taſte, a judicious man, who ſaves him that trouble, 
and the management likeways of his Jace and lin: 
nen is the province of a ſkilful woman. His lan- 
guage is courtly, but natural and intelligible; it is 
neither low nor bombaſtic, and ever free from pe- 
dantic and vulgar expreſſions. All his motions are 
genteel without affectation; his mein is rather ſe- 
date than airy; and his manner noble: for tho' he 
is ever civil and condeſcending, and no man leſs 
arrogant; yet in all his carriage there is ſomething 
gracefully majeſtic; 'and as there is nothing mean 
in his humility, ſo his loftineſs has e diſo- 
bliging., 10 . 
Hos. Prodigiouſly good Ky | 
Cu o. He is charitable to the poor, his houſe i is 

never ſhut to ſtrangers, and all his neighbours he 
counts to be his friends. He is a father to his te- 
nants, and looks upon their welfare as inſeparable 
from his intereſt. - No man is leſs uneaſy at little 
offences, or more ready to forgive all treſpaſſes 
without deſign. The i Injuries that are ſuffer'd from 
other landlords he turns into benefits; and what- 
ever damages, great or ſmall, are ſuſtain d on his 
account, either from his diverſions or otherwiſe, 
he 8 makes 600d. He takes care to be early 
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leſs it could be made general, which is impoſſible: 
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z uorm'd of ſuch loſſes, and nme 3 thens 
before they are complain'd of. 

Ho. Oh rare N wa 64 ; YE fox-tun- 
ters! 4 , 

*Crto. He never chides any « of his people; we no 
man is better ſervd; and tho nothing is wanting 
in his bouſe- Keeping, and his family is very nu- 
merous, yet the regularity of it is no leſs remark . 
able, than the plenty they live in. His orders he 
will have ſtrictly obey'd, but his commands are 


always reaſonable, and de hever ſpeaks to the mean- 


eſt footman without regard to humanity: Extraor- 
dinary diligence in ſervants, and all laudable ac- 
tions he takes notice of himſelf, and often com- 
mends them to their ſaces; but leaves it to his 
ſteward to reprove or diſenſs thoſe he ener | 

Honk. Well judg d. | 

'CLE0. Whoever lives with him is take vf 
in ſickneſs as well as in health. The wages he gives 
are above double thoſe of other maſters; and he 
often makes preſents to thoſe, that are more tlian 
ordinary obſerving and induſtrious to pleaſe: but 


he ſuffers no body to take a penny of his friends 


or others, that come to his houſe on any account 
whatever. Many f faults are conniv'd at, or pardon'd 
for the firſt time, but a breach of this order is ever 
attended with the loſs oſo their Places, as ſoon as 
it is found out; and there is a Freie for the 
diſcovery. 8 

Hok. This is the bely exceptionabl thing i in my 


2 _ that J have heard yet. 


CRO. I wonder at that: why | fo pray? 

Hon. In the firſt place, it is very Agel te to en- 
force obedience to ſuch a command; ſecondly, if 
it could be executed, it would be of little uſe; un- 


and 
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and therefore I look upon the attempt of introdu- 
cing this maxim to be ſingular and fantaſtical, It 
wouldpleaſe miſers and others that would never fol- 
low the example at home; but i it would take away 
from generous men a bandſome opportunity of ſhew - 
ing their liberal and beneficent diſpoſition : beſides, 
it would manifeſtly make ones houſe too _ to al 
ſorts of People. 

CLeo. Ways might be found to prevent that; 
but then it would be a bleſſing, and do great kind- 

neſs to men of parts and education, that have little 
to ſpare, to many of whom this money to ſervants 
is a very grievous burden. 

Hor. What you mention is the only thing that 
can be faid for it, and I own, of great weight : 
but I beg your pardon for interrupting you. 

CLEO. In all his dealings he is punctual and juſt, 
As he has an immenſe eſtate, ſo he has good ma- 
nagers to take care of it: but tho' all his accounts 
are very neatly kept, yet he makes it part of his 
buſineſs to look them over himſelf. He ſuffers no 
tradeſman's bill to lie by unexamin'd, and though 
he meddles not with his ready caſh himſelf, yet 
he is a quick and chearful, as well as an exact pay- 
maſter; and the only fingulatity ue is guilty of, 
is, that he never will owe any thing on a new- 
year's day. 

Ho. I like that very welt. 

CLeo, He is affable with diſcretion, of eaſy ac- 
ceſs, and'never ruffled with paſſion. To ſum up all, 
no man ſeems to be leſs elevated with his coudition 
than himſelf; and in the full enjoyment of fo many 
perſonal . accompliſhments, as well as other poſ- 
felſions, his modeſty is equal to the reſt of his hap- 
pineſs; and in the midſt of the pomp and diſtinc. 
tion he lives i in, he never appears to be entertain "d / 


With 
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with his greatneſs, but rather n with 


the things he excels in, | 
Hor. It is an admirable character, and pleaſes 


me exceedingly; but I will freely own to you, that 


I ſhould have been more highly delighted with 
the deſcription, if I had not known your deſign, 
and the uſe you intend to make of it; which, I 
think, is barbarous: to raiſe ſo fine, ſo elegant, 


and fo complete an edifice, in order to throw it 
down, is taking great pains. to ſhew ones {kill in 


doing miſchief. I have obſerv'd the ſeveral places 
where you left room for evaſions, and fapping the 
foundation you have built upon, His Heart 
SEEMS To BE AS OPEN; and HE NEVER Ar- 
PEARS TO BE ENTERTAIN'D WITH HIS GREAT- 
ESS. I am perſuaded, that, where-ever you 
have put in this $EEMING and APPEARING you 


have done it deſignedly, and with an intent to 


make uſe of them as ſo many back · doors to creep 
out at. I could never have taken notice of theſe 


- things, if you had · not acquainted me with your 


intention before-hand. _ 
CEO. I have made uſe of the caution you ſpeak 


of: but with no other view than to-avoid juſt cen- 


ſure, and prevent your. accuſing me of incorrect- 


neſs, or judging with too much precipitation; ijf it 
a ſhould be proved afterwards, that this gentleman 


had acted from an ill principle, which is the thing 
I own I purpos'd to convince you of; but ſeeing 
that it would be unpleaſant to you, I'll be ſatisfied 
with having given you ſome ſmall entertainment 
in the deſcription, and for the reſt, I give you leave 


to think me in the wrong. 


Hor. Why ſo? I thought the character was 
made and contriv'd on purpoſe for my inſtruc- 
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CLEO. I don't pretend to inſtru you: I would 


have offer'd ſomething, and appeal'd to your judg- 


ment; but I have been miſtaken, and plainly fee 
my error. Both laſt night and now, when we be- 
gan our diſcourſe, I took you to be in another diſ- 
poſition of thinking, than I perceive you are. You 
ſpoke of an impreſſion that had been made upon 
you, and of looking into yourſelf, and gave ſome 


other hints, which too raſhly I miſconſtrued in my 


favour; but I have found ſince, that you are as 
warm as ever againſt the ſentiments I profeſs myſelf 
to be of; and therefore I'll deſiſt. I expect no plea- 


would vex me more, than the thoughts of diſoblig- 
ing you. Pray let us do in this as we do in another 
matter of importance, never touch upon it: friends 
in prudence ſhould avoid all ſubjects in which 
they are known eſſentially to differ. Believe me, 
Horatio, if it was in my power to divert or give 


ſure from any triumph, and I know nothing that 


you any pleaſure, I would grudge no pains to com- 


paſs that end: but to make you uneaſy, is a thing 
that I ſhall never be knowingly guilty of, and I beg 

a thouſand pardons for having ſaid ſo much both 
yeſterday and to-day. Have you heard any thing 
from Gibraltar? | 

Hos, I am aſhamed of my weakneſs and your 
civility : you have not been miſtaken in the hints 
you ſpeak of; what you have ſaid has certainly 
made a great impreſſion upon me, and I have en- 


\ 


deavour d to examine myſelf: but, as you ſay, it is 


a ſevere taſk to do it faithfully. I deſired you to 
dine with me on- purpoſe, that we might talk of 


theſe things, It is I that have offended, and. it 
is I that ought to ask pardon for the ill manners 1 


—— 


have been guilty of: but you know the principles 
I have always adhered to; it is impoſſible to re- 
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cede from them at once. I ſee great difficulties, 
and now and then a glimpſe of truth, that makez 
me ſtart: J ſometimes feel great ſtruggles Within; 
but I have been ſo uſed to derive all actions tha 
are really good from laudable motives, that as ſoon 
as I return to my accuſtom'd way of thinking, i 
carries all before it. Pray bear with my infirmities 
J am in love with your fine gentleman, and I con. 
eſs, I cannot ſee how a perſon ſo univerſally good, 
ſo far remote from all ſelfiſhneſs, can act in ſuch 
an extraordinary manner every way, but from prin- 
<iples of virtue and religion, Where is there ſuch 
a landlord in the world? If I am in an error, 
hall be glad to be undeceiv d. Pray inform me, 
and ſay what you will, I promiſe you to keep my 
temper, and, I beg of you, ſpeak your mind with 
freedom. 
C xo. You have bid me before ſay what I would, 
and when I did, you ſeem'd difpleas'd; but ſince 
you command me, I will try once more. 
Whether there is or ever was ſuch a man, as I have 
deſcrib'd, in the world, is not very material; but! 
will eaſily allow, that moſt people would think i 
leſs difficult to conceive one, than to imagine, that 
ſuch a clear and beautiful ſtream could flow fron 
ſo mean and muddy a ſpring as an exceſſive thirl 
after praiſe, and an immoderate deſire of generi 
applauſe from the moſt knowing judges :: yet it is 
certain, that great parts and extraordinary riches 
may compaſs all this in a man, who is not deform'd, 
and has had a refin'd education; -and that there 
are many perſons naturally no better than thou: 
fand others; who by the helps mention'd might 
attain to thoſe good qualities and accompliſh 
ments; if they had but reſolution and perſeve- 


rance enough, to render every appetite and every 
faculty 


— 
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Faculty: ſubſervient to that one ht paſſi- 
on, Which, if continually gratify'd, will always 
enable them to govern, and, if requir'd, to ſub- 
due all the reſt without exception, even in the 
moſt difficult caſes. 

Hon. To enter into an argument, concerning 
the poſſibility of what you ſay, might occaſion a 
long diſpute ; 'but the probability, I think, is very 
clear againſt you, and if there was ſuch a man, it 
would be much more credible, that he ated from 
the excellency of his nature, in which ſo many vir- 
tues and rare endowments were aſſembled, than that 
all his good qualities ſprung from vicious motives. 
If pride- could be the cauſe of all this, the effect 
of it would ſometimes appear in others: accor- 
ding to your ſyſtem, there is no ſcarcity of it, and 
there are men of great parts and prodigious eſtates 


all over Europe: why are there not ſeveral ſuch 


patterns to be ſeen up and down, as you have drawn 
us one; -and why is it ſo very ſeldom, that many 
virtues: and good qualities are ſeen to meet in one 
individual? 

CEO. Why ſo few perſons, tho' there are ſo 
many;men of immenſe fortune, ever arrive at any 
thing like this high pitch of accompliſhments, there 


are ſeveral reaſons that are very obvious. In the 


firſt place, men differ in temperament : ſome are na- 
turally of an active, ſtirring ; others of an indolent, 
quiet diſpoſition; ſome of a bold, others of a 


meek ſpirit. In the ſecond, it is to be conſider d 


that this temperament in men come to maturity, 
is more or leſs conſpicuous, according as it has been 
either check'd or encourag d by education. Third- 
ly, that on theſe two depend tlie different precep- 
tion men have of happineſs, according to which 
the love. of glory ene thaw different ways. 

Some 


Some think it the greateſt felicity to govern and 

rule over others: ſome take the praiſe of bravery 
and undauntedneſs in dangers to be the moſt va- 
Juable: others, erudition, and to be a celebrated 


author: ſo chat, tho' they all love glory, they ſet 


out differently to acquire it. But a man, who hates 
a baſtle, and is naturally of a quiet, eaſy temper, 
and which has been encouraged in him by educa- 
tion, it is very likely might think nothing more 
deſireable than the character of a ſine gentleman; 
and if he did, I dare ſay, that he would endeavour 
to behave himſelf pretty near the pattern. I have 
given you; I fay pretty near, becauſe I may have 
been miſtaken in ſome things, and as I have not 
touch'd upon every thing, ſome will ſay, that I have 
left out ſeveral neceſſary ones: but in the_main I 
believe, /that in the country and-age we live in, 
the qualifications I have named would get a man 
the reputation I have ſuppoſed him to deſire. 
Hor. Without doubt. I make no manner of 
ſcruple about what you ſaid laſt, and I told you be- 
fore that it was an admirable character, and pleas d 
me exceedingly. That I took notice of your ma- 
king your gentleman ſo very godly as you did, was 
becauſe it is not common, but I intended it not as a 
| reflexion, One thing indeed there was in which 1 
differed from you; but that was merely ſpecula- 
tive; and, ſince J have reflected on what you an- 
ſwered me, I don't know, but I may be in the 
wrong, as I ſhould certainly believe myſelf to be, 
if there really was ſuch a man, and he was of the 
contrary opinion: to ſuch a fine genius I would 
ay an uncommon deference, and with great readi- 


neſs ſubmit my underſtanding to his ſuperiour ca- 


pacity. But the reaſons you give why thoſe effects, 


which you aſcribe to pride, are not more common, 
1 mme 


— 
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-the cauſe being ſo univerſal, I think are inſufficient, 
That men are prompted 10, follow different ends, 
E173 their inclinations differ, I: can eaſily allow; but 
there are great - numbers of rich men-that are like- 
wiſe of a-quiet and indolent diſpoſition, and more 
over very deſirous oſ being thought fine gentle- 
men: how eomes it, that among ſo many perſons 
of high birth, princelyeſtates, and the moſt-refin'd 
education, as there are in Chriſtendom, that ſtudy, 
travel, and take great pains to be well-accompliſh'd, 
there is not one, to whom all the good qualities, 
and every thing you e dance be applied wich- 
out flatte 7 

xxo. It is very poſſible, that ifoofands may 
aim at this, and not one of them ſucceed to that 
degree: in ſome perhaps the predominant paſſion is 
not ſtrong enough entirely to ſubdue the reſt : love 
or covetouſneſs may divert others: drinking, gam- 
ing may draw away many, and break in upon their 
reſolution; they may not have ſtrength to perſe - 
vere in a deſign, and ſteadily to purſue the fame 
ends ; or they may want a true taſte and know- 
ledge- of what is eſteem'd by men of judgment; 
or laſtly, they may not be ſo thoroughly well-bred - 
as is required to conceal themſelves on all emer- 
gencies: for the practical part of diſſimulation is 
infinitely more difficult than the theory; and any 
one of theſe obſtacles is ſufficient to ſpoil all, and 
hinder the finiſhing”of ſuch a piece. 

Hos. I ſhall not diſpute that with you, but all | 
this while you have prov'd nothing, nor given the 
leaſt-reaſon why you ſhould- imagine, that a man 
of a+ character, to all outward appearance ſo bright 
and” beautiful, acted from vicious motives, You' 
would not condewn him without ſo much: as nam 
ing he cauſe why you ſuſpe& him. 

V CLEO 
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tata" By ao means: nor have I advanced any 
thing, that is ill-naturęd or uncharitable ; for I 
have not ſaid, that if I found a gentleman in poſ- 


ſeſſion of all the things I mention'd, I would give 
His rare endowments this turn, and think all his 
perſections derived from no better ſtock than an 
extraordinary love of glory. What I argue for, 


things might be perform'd by a man from no o- 
ther views, and with no other helps, than thoſe 1 
have named: nay, I believe moreover, that a 
| gentleman ſo accompliſh'd, all his knowledge and 
great parts notwithſtanding, may himſelf be i igno- 

rant, or at leaſt not well aſſured of the motive he 
acts from. 

„ Hok. This is more  ninteHlipible Ty ay thing 
you have ſaid yet; why will you heap delice 
upon one another, without ſolving any? I deſire 
you would clear up.this taſk dee beſgre 00 do 
any thing elſQ. 

Cx xo. In order to obey you, 1 Os put you in 
mind of | what happens in early education, by the 
ſirſt rudiments of which infants. are taught, in the 
choice of actions to prefer the precepts of others, 
to the dictates of their own inelinations; which in 
ort is no more chan doing as they are bid. To 


uſe of; but i it is certain, that nothing proves more 
often effectual for this purpoſe, or has a greater in- 
fluence upon children, than the handle that is made 
of ſhame; which tho' natural paſſion; they would 
not be ſenſible of ſo ſoon, if we did not artfully 
rouze and ſtir it up in them, before they can ſpeak 
or go: by which means, their judgments being 
| then weak, we may teach them to ins: ap 
S813 Y ET. Bs What 
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and inſiſt upon is, the poſſibility that all theſe, 


-__ his point, - puniſhments: and rewards are not 
neglected, and many different methods are made 


| aphat we pleaſe, as ſoon as we can perceive them 
to be any ways affected with the paſſion itſelf, But 
as the fear of ſhame 1s very inſignificant, where 
there is but little pride; ſo it is-impoſſible to aug- 
ment the firſt, without encreaſing the latter in the 
ſame proportion. | 

| Hos. I ſhould have thought that this encreaſe 
of pride would render children more ſtubborn and 
leſs docile. | 
Cxxo. You judge right, it would ſo; a muſt 
have been a great hindrance to good manners, till 
experience taught men, that, tho” pride was not to 
be deſtroyed by force, it might be govern'd by 
ſtratagem, and that the beſt way to manage it, is 

by playing the paſſion againſt itſelf. Hence it is 
that in an artful education we are allow'd to place 
Qs mach pride as we pleaſe in our dexterity of con» 
cealing it. I do not ſuppoſe, that this covering our- 
ſelves, notwithſtanding the pride we take in it, is 
perform'd without a difficulty that is plainly felt, 
and perhaps very unpleaſant at firſt; but this wears 
off as we grow up; and when a man has behaved 
himſelf with ſo much prudence as I have deſcrib'd, ' 
lived up to the ſtricteſt rules of good breeding 
for many years, and has gain'd the eſteem of all 
that know him, when his noble and polite manner 
is become habitual to him, it is poſſible, he may in 
time forget the principle he ſet out with, and be- 
come ignorant, or at leaſt inſenſible of the hidden 
ſpring, that gives life and motion to all his ac- 
tions. 

Hor. I am convinced of the great uſe that may 
be made of pride, if you will call it ſo; but Lam 
not ſatisfied yet, how a man of fo much ſenſe, 
knowledge and penetration, one that underſtands: 
him ſo entirely well, ſhould be i * of his 

3 . own 
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 -own: 8 and the motives he acts from. What 
is it that induces you to believe this, beſides the 
poſſibility. of his forgetfulneſs ? | 
CLEO. I have two reaſons for it, which ! deſire | 
may be ſeriouſly conſidered. The firſt is, that in 
| what relates to ourſelyes, eſpecially our own worth 
and excellency, pride blinds the underſtanding i in 
men of ſenſe and: great parts as well as in others, 
and the greater value we may reaſonably ſet upon 
ourſelves, the fitter we are to ſwallow the groſſeſt 
flatteries in ſpight of all our knowledge and abi- 
lities in othen matters: witneſs ALEXANDER the 
Great, whoſe vaſt genius could not hinder him from 
Adoubting ſeriouſly, whether he was a god or not. 
My ſecond reaſon will prove te us; that, if the 
per ſon in queſtion was capable of examining him- 
ſelf, it is yet highly improbable, that he would ever 
ſet about it: for it mult be granted, that in order 
-o-ſearch into ourſelves, it is required, we ſhould 
be willing as well as able; and we have all the rea- 
ſon in the world to think, that there is nothing, 
which a very proud man of ſuch high qualificati- 
ons would avoid. more carefully, than ſuch an en- 
| quiry : becauſe for all other acts of. ſelf-denial he 
is repaid in his darling paſſion ;. but this alone is 
really mortifying, and the only ſacrifice of his quiet, 
for which he can have no equivalent. If the hearts 
ol the belt and ſincereſt men are corrupt and deceit- 
ful, what condition muſt theirs be in, whoſe whole 
F * is. one continued ſcene of hypocriſy! There- 
fore enquiring within, and boldly ſearching into 
ones own boſom, mult be. the moſt ſhocking em- 
ployment that a man can give his mind to, whoſe 
greateſt pleaſure conſiſts in ſecretly admiring him- 
ſelf. It would be ill manners after this to — 10 
: Tſe; but the ſeverity. * the taſk 


* 


Ho. 


EEE 
Ho R. Say no more, 1 yield this point, tho' I 
own, I cannot conceive what advantage you can 
expect from it: for inſtead of removing, it will _ 
rather help to inereaſe the grand difficulty, which 
is to prove, that this compleat perſon you have 
deſcribed, acts from a vicious motive: and if that 
be not your deſign, I cannot ſee What you drive at. 
CLEO. I told yoù it was. 
Hor. You mult have a prodigious n in 
detecting abſtruſe matters beyond other men. 
CLEO. You wonder, I know, which way I arro 
gate to myſelf ſuch a ſuperlative degree of penetra- 
tion, as to know an artful cunning man better than 
he does himſelf, and how I dare pretend to enter 
and look into a heart, which I have own'd to be 
completely well conceal'd from all the world; 
which in ſtrictneſs is an impoſſibility, and conſes.- 
quently not to be bragg'd-ef but by a. coxcomb. 
Ho: You may treat yourfelf as you pleaſe, I. 
have ſaid no ſuch thing; but I own that I long to 
ſee it prov'd, that you have this capacity. I remem 
ber the character very well: notwithſtanding the 
preeautions you have taken, it is very full: I told 
you before, that where things have a handſome ap- 
pearance every way, there can be no juſt cauſe to 
ſuſpect them. III ſtick cloſe to that; your gentle- 
man is all of a piece: you ſhall alter nothing, ei 
ther by retracting any of the good qualities you 
have given him, or mak ing additions that are ei- 
ther claſhing with, or unfuitable to what you have ; 
allowed already. 
Cr I ſhall attempt en * withont 
that, deciſive triaksmay be made, by which it wilt: 
plainly appear, whether a perſon acts from inward 
goodneſs and a OCT of religion, or only from 
D 3 : a. mo 
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a motive of W ; and, in the latter caſe, 


there is an infallible way of dragging the lurking 
fiend from his darkeſt receſſes into a glaring light, 
where all the world ſhall know him. 

Honk. I don't think myſelf a match for you in, 


argument; but I have a great mind to be your 


gentleman's advocate againſt all- your infallibility : 

1-never liked a cauſe better in my life. Come, I 
undertake to defend him in all the ſuppoſitions 
you can make, that are reaſonable, and conſiſtent 


| with what you have ſaid before. 


Cx ko. Very well: let us ſuppoſe what may | 
happen to the moſt inoffenſive, the moſt -prudent 
and beſt bred man; that our fine gentleman differs 


in opinion before company, with another, who is 


his equal in birth and quality, but not fo much 
maſter over his outward behaviour, and leſs guar 
ded in his conduct: let this adverſary, mal 2 pro- 
Pos, grow warm, and ſeem to be wanting in the 
reſpect that is due to the other, and reflect on his 
honour in 28d terms. What is your. client 
to do? - 
los. Immediately to aſk for an explanation. 
CLEO. Which if the hot man difregards with 
ſcorn, or flatly refuſes to give, ſatisfadion muſt 


be demanded, and tilt they muſt. 


Honk. You. are too haſty : it happen'd before 
company; in ſuch caſes, friends, or any gentle- 
men preſent, ſhould interpoſe and take care, that 
if threatning werds enſue, they are, by the civil 
authority, both put under arreſt, and before theß 


came to uncourteous language, they ought to have 


been parted by friendly force, if it were poſſible. 
Aſter that; overtures may be made of reconciliation: 


with the niceſt regard. to the point of honour. 
i | CLEO. 


— 
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Cr. I don't alk for directions to prevent a 
quarrel; what you ſay may be done, or it may not 
be done: the good offices of friends may ſucceed, 
and they may not ſucceed. I am to make what * 
poſitions I think fit within the verge of. poſſibility, 
ſo they are reaſonable and conſiſtent with the cha- 
racter I have drawn: can we not ſuppoſe t'>:ſe two 
perſons in ſuch a ſituation, that you yourſelf would 
adyiſe your friend to ſend his ee a h 
lenge? 

Hon. Without d64b# ſuch aching may an 

Cx xo. That's enough. After that a duel myſt. 
enſue; in which, without determining any thing, 
the fine gebileman, we H. ſay, behaves himſelf wich 

the utmoſt gallantry, 

Hor. To have expected or fuppos'd otherwiſe : 
would have been unreaſonable. . 

CL.ro. You fee therefore how fair I am. But 
what is it, pray, that ſo ſuddenly diſpoſes a cour- 
eons ſweet-remper'd man, for ſo ſmall an evil, to- 
ſeek a remedy of that extreme violence ? but — 
all, what is it that buoys up and ſupports him 
Pint the fear oſ death? for there lies the great - 
eſt difficult. . 

Honk. His natural courage and intrepidity, built 
on the innocence of his life „and the rectitude of 
his manners. 

CRO. But what brakes 1 ja and prulenr u 

man, that has the good of ſociety ſo much at heart, 
act knowingly againſt the laws of his country? 

Hor. The ſtrict obedience he pays to the laws: 
of honour, which are ſuperior to-all others. - 

Cr xo. If men of honour would act conſiſtent- 
Iy, they. onght all to be Roman aero] 2 8 

Hor. Why, pray! ? | | 

vs BP ** Erd. 


Ex xo. Becauſe they prefer oral tradition to all 

written laws: for nobody can tell, when, in what 
King's or emperor's reign, in what country, or by 
What authority, theſe laws of honour were firlt 
enacted; It. is very e * ſhould. be of Lu 
force. 

Hon. They are wrote and engraved ir in .every 
one's breaſt that is a man of honour : there is no 
denying of it, you are. conſcious of it. aua, 
eyerybody feels it within. | 

LEO. Let them be wrote or. md where . 
ever you pleaſe, they are directly oppoſue to and 
claſhing with the laws of God; 3. and if the gentleman 

I deſcribed was as ſincere in his religion, 2s. he 
appear'd to be, he muſt-have been of an opinion 

contrary to yours; for Chriſtians of all perſuaſions 
are unanimous in allowing the Divine laws to be 

far above all other; and that all other conſidera- 

tions ought to give way to them. How, and un- 

der what pretence can a Chriſtian, who. is a man of 

ſenſe, ſubmit or agree to laws: that preſcribe re- 

venge, and countenance murder; both which are 
_ ſo-expreſly forbid by the precepts of his religion? 

Hos. I am no Caſuiſt: but you know, that what 

I fay is true ;- and that among perſons of honour a 

man would be laugh'd at, that ſhould made ſuch 

a ſcruple. Not. but that I think killing a man to 
be a great ſin, where it can be help'd; and that all 
prudent men ought to avoid the occaſion, as much 
as it is in their power: he is highly blameable 
who is the firſt aggreſſor and gives the affront ; 

and whoever enters upon it out of levity, or ſceks 

A quarrel out of wantonneſs ought to; be hang'd: 
nobody would chuſe it, who is not a fool q- and 
yet, when it is forc'd upon- one, all the wiſdom in 
the world cannot teach him how to avoid it. It 

e VL); a 


| bigheſt importance that can occur in life; I was na 
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is bio my caſe, you know: I ſhall never forget 


the reluctancy I had aan it ; but Wy has 
no la. 

CLEO. I ſaw you that very morning, and . 0 
ſeem'd to be ſedate and void of | een 175 could 
have no concern. 

Hos. It is filly to fliew any at ſuch times; but: 


I know beſt what I felt; the ſtruggle I had within - | 


was unſpeakable: It is a terrible thing. I would: 
then have given a conſiderable part of my eltate,; 


that the thing which: fore d. me into it had not 
happen'd, and yet upon leſs provocation I . : 
a the: lame part again to-morrow... 


CLEo., Do you remember what your concern, 


was chiefly about? 
Ho. Haw can you aſk? It is an 59" 2 of the 


boy; it was after we came from Italy; I was in my 
nine and twentieth year, had very good acquain - 


tance, and was not ill receiv'd : a man of that age, 


in health and vigour, Who has ſeven thouſand a 
year, and the proſpect of being a peer of England} 


— 


has no reaſon to quarrel with the: world, or. wiſh: . ” 


himſelf ont of it. It is a very great hazard a man 
runs in a duel; befides-the remorſe and uneaſi- 
neſs one muſt feel as long as-he lives, if he has the 
misfortune. of: killing his adverſary: It is impoſ- 


ſible to reflect on all theſe things, and at the ſame _ 


time reſolve to run thoſe hazards (tho' there are 
other conſiderations of ſtill greater moment) with: 


out being under a prodigious concern. 


CRO. You-ſay nothing about the fid.-. 

Hos, The thoughts of that, without doubt, 
are a great addition; but the other things are ſo 
weighty of themſelves, that a man's condition at 
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ſuch a time is very perplex's without further re- 
flexion. --. 

Crx xo. You have now a very fine opportunity, 
Horatio, of looking into your heart, and, with a 
little of my aſſiſtance, examining yourſelf. - If you 
can condeſcend to this, I promiſe you, that you ſhalt 
make great diſcoveries, and be convinc'd of truths 
you are now unwilling to'belieye, A lover of ju- 
ſtice and probity, as you are, ought not to be fon 
of a road of thinking, where he is always forc'd | 
to ſkulk, and never dares to meet with light or 
reaſon. Will you ſuffer me to aſk you ſome que- 
ſtions, and wilt you anſwer them e and in 
good humour? | : 

Hor, I will, without reſerve. 

CSO. Do you remember the, Rot upon the 
coalt of Genoa? _. 

Hox. Going to Naples ? very well; it makes 
me cold to think of it. | 

CRO. Was you afraid? 

Hor. Never, more in my life. 1 hate that 
gckle element, I can't endure the ſea. | 

CLEO. What was you afraid of? 

Hor. That's a pretty queſtion : do you think 

a young fellow of fix and twenty, as I was then, 
and in my circumſtances, had-a great mind to be 
drown'd? The'captain himſelf ſaid we were 
69-4 24 ORR 

CEO. But neither wi nor any s body elſe diſc 
 ver'd half ſo much ſear and anxiety as you did. 

_ Hor, There was nobody there, yourſelf ng 
ted, that had half a quarter ſo much to loſe as I 
nad: : beſides, they are uſed to the ſea; ſtorms 

are familiar to them. I had never deem at ſea 
before, but that fine afternoon we eroſs'd from 

_ to Calais, 

cso, 
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Cu O. Want of knowledge and experience may» 
make men apprehend danger where there is none; 
but real dangers, when they are known to be Ieh | 
try the natural courage of all men; whether they; 
have been uſed to them or not: ſailors are as un 
willing to-loſe their lives as other people. 

Hos. I am not aſhamed to own, that I am a great 
coward. at ſea: give me Terra Firma, and then 

CLEO. Six or ſeven months after you fought that 
duel, I remember you had the ſmall- pox; you was: 
then very much afraid of dying; 

Hor. Not without a cauſe. 

CI EO. I heard your phyſicians ſay, that the vio- 
jent apprehenſions you was under, hinder'd your 
ſleep, increaſed your fever, and:was:as miſchievous: 
to you as the diſtemper itſelf. 

Hor, That was a terrible time; I'm. glad it is; 
over: I had a ſiſter died of it. Before I had it, L 
was in perpetual dread of it, and many times to. 
hear it named only; has made me uneaſy. 

Cu EO. Natural courage is a general armour a- 
ęainſt the fear of death, whatever ſhape that ap- 

pears in, Si fractus Hiahatur orbis.. Tt ſupports; 
a man in tempeſtuous ſeas, and in a burning fever, 
whilſt he is in his ſenſes, as well as in a ſiege before 
a town, or in a duel with ſeconds. 

Ho. What! you are going to ſhew me, that : 

I have no. courage. | 

"Cue, Far from it; it wort be ridiculous to 
doubt a man's bravery, that hath ſhe wn it in ſuch an 
extraordinary manner as you have done more than 
once: what I queſtion is the epithet you Join d to. 
it at firſt, the word Natural ;. for there is a great. 
difference between that and artificial courage. | 

Ho. That's à chicane I won't enter into: but: 
1 am not of your ene as to what you 1 
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fore. A gentleman is not required to ſhew * 


bra; 


a very, but where his honour is concern'd; and if he 5 


- 


dares to fight for his king, his friend, his miſtreſs, 


and every thing where his reputation is engaged, 


you ſhall think of him what you pleaſe for the 
Beſides that in ſickneſs and other dangers, as 


reſt, 


'well 


as afflictions, where the hand of God is plainly to 
be ſeen, courage and intrepidity are impious as 
well as impertinent. Undauntedneſs in chaſtiſe - 
ments is a kind of rebellion: it is waging war with 
heaven, which none but atheiſts and free-thinkers 
would be guilty of; it is only they that can glory 
nin impenitence, and talk of dying hard. All others, 
th: nave any ſenſe of religion, deſire to repent 
before they go out of the world: the beſt of us 


. don't always live as we could wiſh to die. 


Cu xo. Fam very glad to hear you are ſo religi- 
ous : but don't you perceive yet, how inconſiſtent 


Fou are with yourfelf; how cin a man  lincerely 


: wiſh to repent, that wilfully plunges himſelf into a 


* © 


mortal fin, and an action where he runs a greater 


and more immediate hazard of his life, than he 


* 


or neceſſity? 
Ho. I have over and over . to you 


could have done in- almoſt any other; 5 without force 


that 


duelling is a ſin; and, unleſs a man is forced to it 


. by neceſſity, 1 ebene a mortal one: but this 
not my caſe, and therefore I hope God will forgi 


was 
give 


me; let them look to it that make a ſport o 
But when a man comes to an action with the 


to be avoided, I think he then may juſtly be 


2 it. 
ut- 


moſt reluctancy, and what he does is not poſſibly 


faid 


to be fore'd to it, and to act from neceſſity. - You 


may blame the rigorous laws of honour, and 
N of cuſtom; but a a man that will live in 


the 
the 
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world muſt and 46 bound to obey them, . Would 
not you do it yourſelf? 

CLEO. Don't aſk me what I would do: hi que- 
ſtion is, what every body ought to do. Can a man 
believe the bible, and at the ſame time apprehend 
a tyrant more crafty or malicious, more unrelen - 
ting or inhuman than the devil, or a miſchief worſe 
than hell, and pains either more exquiſite or more 
durable than torments unſpeakable and yet eyer-_ 
laſting? You don't - anſwer. What evil is it? 
think "of it, and tell me what diſmal thing it is 
you apprehend, ſhould you neglect thoſe laws, 
and A that tyrant: - what calamity could be- 
fal vou? let me know the worſt that can be fear d. 
Hon. Would you be poſted for- a coward ? 
CEO. For what? for not daring to violate all 
human and divine laws? 5 
Hos. Strictly ſpeaking you are in the rights © it 
is unanſwerable; but who will conſider W in 
that light? N 
_ CLeo. All good chrillianer E 

Hor, Where are they then? for all ie 
in general would deſpiſe and laugh at a man, who 
ſhould move thoſe- ſeruples. I have heard and ſeen 
clergymen themſelves in company ſhew their con- 
tempt of poltrons, whatever they might talk or re- 
commend in the pulpit. Entirely to. quit the 
world, and at once to renounce the converſation of 
all perſolns that are valuable in it, is a terrible thing 
to reſolve upon. Would you become a town and 
table- talk? could you ſubmit to be the jeſt and 


ſcorn of public-houſes, ſtage. coaches, and mar- 


ket· places? is not this the certain fate of a man, 
who ſhould reſuſe to fight, or bear an afront with- 
out reſentment? be Juſt, Cleomenes; is it to be 
avoided ?. muſt he not be made a common Ke: 
ing- 


* * 
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ing · ſtock, be pointed at in the ſtreets, | Wo ſerve 
for diverſion to the very ckildren, to link boys and 


hackney-coachmen! ? 18 s it a e to be denn with 


ee ? 
CI RO. How come you now ta have ſuch anxious 


regard for what may be the opinion of the aer; | 


whom at other times: you ſo heartily deſpiſe? 


Hor. All this is reaſoning, and you nr the 


thing will not bear it: how can you be ſo eruel? 
Cx EO. How can you be ſo backward in diſcove- 
ring and owning the paſſion, that is ſo conſpicuouſ- 
ly the occifion of all this, the palpable and only 


cauſe of the uneaſineſs we oats at the thoughts of 


being deſpiſed ? 

Hor. I am not ſenſible of any; A and 1 declare to 
you, that I feel nothing that moves me to ſpeak 
as I do, but the ſcnſe and principle of bonour with- 
in me. 

CRO. Do 55 think that the loweſt of the mob, 
No” the ſcum of the people, are 3 Mt of any 
G14 of this principle? | 

Hon. No, indeed. 

cr kEO. Or that among the higheſt es Face 
can be affected with it before . are two { an 
old? 


6 "Af Ridiculous. | , 


Cre. If neither of theſe are affected ack it;. | 


wen honour ſhould he either adventitious, and ac- 
quired by culture ; or, if eontain'd in-the blood of 
thoſe that are nobly born, imperceptible till the 
years of diſcretion; and neither of them can be 
faid of the principle, the palpable cauſe'l ſpeak of. 
For we plainly ſee on the one hand, that ſeorn and: 
ridicule are intolerable to the pooreſt wretches, 
and that there is no beggar ſo mean or miſerable, 
that contempt will never offend him: on the o- 
ST os” the 
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ther, that human creatures are fo: early influenced 
by the ſenſe of ſhame, that children, by being 
Jaugh'd at and made a jeſt of, may be ſet a crying 
before they can well ſpeak or go. Whatever there- _ 
fore this mighty prineiple is, it is born with us 
and belongs to our nature: are you unacquainted. 
with the proper, genuine, homely name of it? 
Hor. I know you call it pride. I won't diſpute 
with you about principles and origins of things; 
bat that high value which men of honour ſet upon 
themſelves as ſuch, and which is no more than 
what is due to the dignity of our nature, when 
well cultivated; is the foundation: of their charac- 
ter, and a. ſupport to them in all difficulties, that 
is of great uſe to the ſociety, The deſire likewiſe 
of being thought well of, and the love of praiſe 
and even of glory are commendable qualities, that 
are beneficial to the public, The truth of this is 
manifeſt in the reverſe ; all ſhameleſs people that 
are below infamy, and matter not what is ſaid or 
thought of them, theſe, we ſee no body can truſt ; 
they ſtick at nothing, and if they can but avoid 
death, pain, and penal laws, are always ready 
to execute all manner of miſchief, their ſelfiſhneſs 
or any brutal appetite ſhall prompt them to, with- 
out regard to the opinion of others: ſuch are juſt- 
ly cal'd men of no principles, becauſe: they have 
nothing of any ſtrength within, that can either 
ſpur them on to brave and virtuous actions, or re- 
ſtrain them from villany and baſeneſs. 
Cx xo. The firſt part of you aſſertion is very | 
true, when that high value, that deſire and that 
love are kept within the bounds of reaſon: but in 
the ſecond there is a miſtake; thoſe, whom v' call 
ſhameleſs, are not more deſtitute of pride than 
their betters, — what 1 have ſaid of E- 
5 | ducation, 


\ 
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A and the power of it; you may add in · 
elinations, knowledge, and choirs; - for as 
men differ in all theſe, ſo they are differently i 

finenced and wrought upon by all the paſſions, 


_ There is nothing that ſome men may not be taught 


ts be aſhamed of. The ſame- paſſion, that makes 
the well-bred man and prudent. officer value and 


_ ſecretly admire themſelves for the þonour. and fi- 


delity they diſplay, may make the rake and ſcoun- 


drel brag of- their vices and boaſt of their impu- 
dence. | 


HoR. I cannot e born man „ 


nour, and one that has none, ſhould both * fronr 


the ſame principle. 1 1 
CLEO. This is not more ſtrange, ing 15 ſelf | 


love may make a man deſtroy himſelf, yet nothing 
is more true; and it is as certain, that ſome men: 
indulge their pride in being ſhameleſs. To under- 
ſtand human nature requires ſtudy: and application, 


as well as penetration and ſagacity. All. paſſions: 3 


and inſtincts in general were given to all animals 


for ſome wiſe end, tending to the preſervation and 
: happineſs either of themſelves-or their ſpecies : it- 
is our duty to hinder them from being detrimen- 


tal or offenſive to any part of the ſociety; but 
why ſhould we:be aſhamed of having them? The 


inſtinct of. high value, which” every-individual has 
for himſelf, is à very uſeful paſſion: but a paſ- 
ſton it is, and though I could demonſtrate, that 
we ſhould be miſerable creatures without it, yet, 
vhen it is exceſſive, it often is the cauſe of- endleſs 


miſchiefs. 


Hor. But in well-bred er it never is ex- 


oeſſi ve. 


ane vou mean the exceſs of: it never appears | 


outwardly: but we ought never to judge of its 
height 
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height or ſtrength. from wha we can an 0 
the paſſion itſelf, but from the effects it produces: 
it often is mot. inen where it is moſt con- 
ceal'd ; and nothing increaſes and influences it 
more, than what is call'd a reſin d education, and 
2 continual commerce with the beau. mond: the 
only thing that can ſubdue or anyways curb.it, is a 
ſtrict adherence to the Chriſtian religion. 5 

Ho R. Why do you fo much inſiſt upon it, chat 
this principle, this value men ſet upon themſelves, 
is a paſſion? and why will you chuſe to call it pride 
rather than honour ?. 

CEO. For very good e Thing this 
principle in human nature, in the firſt place, takes 
away all ambiguity : who is a man of honour, and 
who is not, is often.a diſputable point; and, among 
thoſe, that are allow'd to be ſuch, the eee de- 
grees of ſtrictneſs in complying with the rules of 
it, make great difference in the principle itſelf; 
But a paſſion that is born with us is unalterable, 
0 part of our frame, whether it exerts itſelf or 

t: the eſſence of- it is the fame, which way ſos 
ever it is taught to turn. Honour is the undoubty 
ed offspring of pride, but the ſame cauſe produces 
not always the ſame effect. All the. vulgar, chil- 
dren, ſavages and many others that are not affecF- 
ted with any ſenſe of honour, have all of them 

| pride, as is evident from the ſymptoms. Secondly, 
it helps us to explain the Phenomena that occur 
in quarrels and affronts, and the behaviour of men 
of honour on theſe occaſions, which cannot be ac- 
counted for any other way. But what moves me 
to it moſt of all; is the prodigious force and exor- 
bitant power of; this principle of ſelf-eſteem, where 
it has been long gratify'd and encourag d. Yowre- 
member the concern you was under, when you had 
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| that duel upon your Bande and the great relue. 
tancy you felt in doing what you did; you knew it 
to be a crime, and at the ſame time had a ſtrong 
averſion to it; What ſecret power was it, that ſub- 
dued your will and gain'd the victory over that 
great reluctancy you felt againſt 'it? Tou call it 
honour, and the too ſtrict though unavoidable ad: 
herence to'the rules of it: but men never com-. 
mit violence upon thomſelves but in ſtruggling 
with the paſſions that are innate and natural to 
them. Honour is acquir'd, and the rules of it are 
taught: nothing adventitious, that ſome are poſ- 
{es'd and others deſtitute of, could raiſe ſuch in- 
teſtine wars and dire commotions within us; and 
therefore whatever is the eauſe, that: can os di- 
vide us againſt ourſelves, and, as it were, rend · hu- 
man nature in twain, muſt de part of us; and to 
ſpeak without diſguiſe, the ſtruggle in your breaſt 
was between the fear of ſhame" and the fear of 
death; had this latter not been fo conſiderable, 
your iiruggle would have. been leſs: ſtill the firlt 
conquered,.. becauſe it was ſtrongeſt; but if your 
fear of ſhame had been inferior to that of death, 
you would haye reaſon'd otherwiſe, and found out 
fome meang<or other to have avoided fighting. 
Hos. This is a eee R ho of human 
| _ "oe OV — 
Cx xo. Vet, foro want of making uſe of it, the Kits 
| jec weare upon is not rightly underſtood by many; 
and men have diſcours'd very inconſiſten:ly on du- 
elling. A divine who wrote a dialogue to explode 
chat practice, faid, that thoſe, who were guilty of 
it, had miſtaken "notions of, and went by falſe 
rules of honour; for which my friend juſtly ri- 
= 'd him; ſaying, © You may as well deny, that 


* it is the faſhion what * ſee * body wear, 
25 
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cas to ay, that demanding and giving ſatisfaction 
© is againſt the law of true honour * Had that 
man underſtood human nature, he could not have- 
committed ſuch a blunder: but when once he took 
it for granted, that honour is a juſt and good prin- 
ciple, without enquiring into the cauſe of it among 
the paſſions, it is impoſſible he ſhould have accoun- 


ted for duelling, in a Chriſtian pretending to act 


from ſuch a principle; and therefore in another 
place, with the ſame juſtice, he ſaid, that a man 


who had accepted a challenge was not qualified to 


make his will, becauſe he was not compos mentis 
he might with greater thew of reaſon have ſaid, that 
he was bewitch'd. 
Hor, Why ſo-? | 
CEO. Becauſe people out of their wits, as they 
think at random, ſo commonly they act and talk 
incoherently; but when a man of known ſobriety, 
and who ſhews no manner of diſcompoſure, dif- 


| courſes and behaves: himſelf in every thing, as he 


is uſed to do; and moreover, reaſons on points of 
great nicety with the utmoſt accuracy, it is impoſ- 
lible we ſhould take him either to be a fool or a 


madman; and when ſuch a perſon in an affair of 


the higheſt importance acts ſo diametrically a- 
gainſt his intereſt, that a child can ſee it, and with 
deliberation purſues his own deſtruction, thoſe 
who believe that- there are malignant ſpirits of 
that power, would rather imagine, that he was led 
away by ſome enchantment, and over-rul'd by the 
enemy of mankind, than they would fancy a pal- 


pable abſurdity: but even the fuppoſition of that 


is not ſufficient to ſolve the difficulty, without the 
help of that ſtrange anatomy. For what {ell or 
. there, by the deluſion of which a 
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mad f. underſtanding ſhall, keeping his Lenſe, 
miſtake an imaginary duty for an unavoidable ne. 


_ *ceflity to break all real obligations? But let us ware 
all ties of religion as: well as human laws, and 
the perſon we ſpeak of be a profeſſed Epicure, 


that has no thoughts of futurity; what violent 


power of darkneſs is it, that can force and com. 


pel a peaceable quiet man, neither inur' d to hard. 
ſhip, nor valiant by nature, to quit his belovel 
eaſe and ſecurity ; and ſeemingly: by-choice go fight 
in cold blood for his life, with this comfortabk 
'refletion, that nothing forfeits it ſo certainly ag 
the entire defeat of the enemy? 

Ho. As to the law and the puniſhment, per 


| ſons of qualiry have little to fear of that. 


CRO. You can't ſay that in France, nor the 
ſeven provinces: But men of honour, that are oſ 


much lower ranks-deeline duelling no more than 


thoſe of the higheſt quality. How many examples 
have we, even here, of gallant men, that have 
ſuffer d for it, either by exile or the hangman ! 4 
man of honour muſt fear nothing: do but conſider 
every obſtacle, which this principle of ' ſe}f-eſteem 
has conquer d. at one time or other; and then tel 
me whether it muſt not be ſomething more than 
magic, by the faſcination of which, a man of taſte 
and judgment, in health and vigour, as well as 
the flower of his age, eam be tempted and actraly 
drawn from the embraces of a wife he loves, a:d 
the endearments of hopeful children, from polite 


converſation and the charms of friendſhip, from 


the faireſt poſſeſſions and the happy enjoyment of 
all worldly pleaſures, to an unwarrantable combat, 
of which the victor muſt be - expoſed, either to 


ue e I ww or ITE baniſhment. . 
- Ho Re. 
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Aton. When things are ſet in this light I con-, 
ſels it is very unaccountable : but will your ſyſtem * 
explain this; can you make. it clear yourſelf? _ 
CEO. Immediately, as the ſun: if you will but 
obſerve two things, that mult neceſſarily follow, 


and are manifeſt from what I have demonſtrated al- 
ready, The firſt is, that the fear of ſhame in ge- 


neral is a matter of caprice, that varies with modes 


and cuſtoms, and may be fixed on different objects, 
according to the different leſſons we have receiv'd, 
and the precepts we are imbued with; and that 
this is the reaſon, why this fear of ſhame, as it is 
either well or ill- placed, ſometimes produces very 
good effects, and at others is the cauſe of the moſt | 
enormous crimes. Secondly, that, tho' ſhame is a . 
real. paſſion, the evil to be fear'd from it is alto- 
gether imaginary, and has no exiſtence. but in our 
own reflection on the opinion. of others. FELT IND 

Hox. But there are real and ſubſtantial miſchiefs 
vhich a man may draw upon himſelf, by miſbeha- 


ving in point of honour; it may, ruin chis fortune 


and all hopes of preferment: an officer may be 
broken for putting up an, affront: no body will 
ſerve with a coward, and who will employ him? 

CEO. What you urge is altogether out of the 


queſtion; at leaſt it was in your own caſe; you 


had nothing to dread or apprehend but the bare 
opinion of men. Beſides, when the fear of ſhame. 
is ſuperior to that of death, it is likewiſe ſuperior 


to, and outweighs all other conſiderations; as has 


been ſufficiently proved: but when the fear of 
ſhame. is not violent enough to curb the fear of 
death, nothing elſe can? and whenever the fear of 
death is ſtrenger than that of ſhame, there is no 
eonſideration that will make a man fight in cold 


blood, or comply with any of the laws of honour, 


where 
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where life is at ſtake. Therefore whoever acts from 
| the fear of ſhame as a motive, in fending and ac. 
_ <epting of challenges, muſt be ſenſible on the one 
Hand; that the miſchiefs he apprehends, ſhould he 


difobey the tyrant, can only be the offspring of his 


own thoughts; and on the other, that if he could 


be perſuaded any ways to leſſen the great eſteen 
and high value he ſets upon himſelf, his dread gf 
ſhame would likewiſe palpably Aid. From 


all which it is moſt evident, that the grand cauſe 


of this diſtraction, the powerful enchanter we are 


. ſeeking after, is pride, exceſs of pride, that high. 
eſt pitch of ſelf-eſteem, to which ſome men may 


be wound up by an artful education, and the per- 
petual flatteries beſtow d upon our ſpecies, and 
the excellencies of our nature. This is the for- 


cerer, that is able to divert all other paſſions from 


their natural objects, and makes a rational creature 
aſhamed of what is moſt agreeable to his inclina- 
tion as well as his duty; both which the duelli 
Nee that he has knowingly acted againſt. 

Hor. What a wonderful machine, what an hete- 
rogeneous compound is man! You have almoſt 
conquer d me. 

CLEO. I aim at no victory, all I wiſh for i is to 
do you ſervice, in undeceiving you, 

* Hos. What is the reaſon that in the ſame per- 


Jon the fear of death ſhould be ſo glaringly con- 


ſpicuous in ſickneſs, or a ſtorm, and ſo entirely 
well hid in a duel, and all military engagements? 


pray ſolve that too. 


CLEO. I will as well as I can: on all emergen- 
cies where reputation is thought to be concern'd, 
the fear of ſhame is effectually rouz'd in men of 
honour, and immediately their pride ruſhes in to 


their aſſiſtance, and 1 all their ſtrength to 
fortily | 


** e 
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Fortify ok ſupport them in e the fear of 
death; by which extraordinary efforts, the latter, 
that is the fear of death, is altogether ſtifled, or at 
leaſt kept out of ſight, and remains undiſcoyer d. N 
But in all other perils, in which they don't think 
their honour engaged, their pride lies dormant. 
And thus the fear of death being checked by no- 
thing, appears without diſguiſe. That this is the 
reaſon, is manifeſt from the different behaviour 
that is obſerv d in men of honour, according as they 
are either pretenders to Chriſtianity or tainted with 
irreligion; for there are of both ſorts ; and you 
ſhall ſee, moſt commonly at leaſt, that your e/prits. 
firts,and thoſe who would be thought to diſbelieve, 
a future ſtate, (I ſpeak of men of honour) ſhew | 
the greateſt calmneſs and intrepidity in the fame 
dangers „where the pretended believers among 


them appear to be the moſt ruffled and puſillani- 


mous. 
Ho. But Nr pretended belles at that rate 
there are no Chriſtians among the en of honour, . 
CLEO. 1 don't ſee how Pere; be real. bes. 
levers. 1 
Hor, Why ſo? 6 
CRO. For the ſame reaſon that a Roman Ca- 


| tholic cannot be a good ſubject always to be 


depended upon, in a proteſtant, or indeed any 


other country, but the dominions ef his ho- 


lineſs. No ſovereign can conſide with ſafety in 
a man's allegiance, who owns and pays homage 


to another ſuperior power upon earth. I am 
ſure, you underſtand me. 


Ho. Too well. 
Cu xo. You may yoke a knight with; a prebenda- 


Ty, and put them together into the ſame ſtall; but 
Honour and the Chriſtian religion make no couple, 


nee 


* 
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not in una ede morantur, any more than majeſty 
. and love. Look back on your own conduct, and 
vou ſhall find, that what you ſaid of the hand of 
God was only a ſhift, an evaſion you made to ſerve 
your then preſent purpoſe: On another occaſion, | 
you had ſaid yeſterday yourſelf, that providence 
ſaperintends and governs every thing without ex- 
ception; you muſt therefore have known, that the 
hand of God is as much to be ſeen in one common 
_ accident in life, and in one misfortune, as it is in 
another, that is not more extraordinary. A ſevere 
fit of ſickneſs may be leſs fatal, than a ſlight ſkir- 
miſfi between two hoſtile parties; and among men 
df honour there is often as much danger in 2 quar- 
rel about nothing, as there can be in the moſt vio- 
lent ſtorm. It is impoſſible therefore that a man 
of ſenſe, who has a ſolid principle to go by, ſhould 
im one ſort of danger think it impiety not to ſhew - 
fear, and in another be aſhamed to be thought to 
have any. Do hyt conſider your own. ineonſiſtency 
with yourſelf. Axone time, to juſtify your fear of 
death, when pride is abſent, you become religious 
on a luden, and your conſcience then is ſo tender - 
Iy ſcrupulous, that to be undaunted under chaſtiſe- 
ments from the Almighty, ſeems no leſs to you than 
waging war with heaven; and at another, when 
honour calls, vou dare not only knowingly and 
wilfully break the moſt poſitive command of God, 
but likewiſe to own, that the greateſt e, 
which, in your opinion, can befall you, is, that the 
world ſhould believe, or but ſuſpect of you, that 
you had any ſeruple about it. I defy the wit of 
man to carry the affront to the Divine Majeſty 
"higher. Barely to deny his being is not half ſo 
daring, as it is to do this after you have ound 
. No atheiſm— — — 
| Ho. 
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Hon. Held, Cleomenes ; I can no longer reſiſt 
che force of uuth, and I am reſolved to be better 
acquainted with gil for the nes, ; Let me 


become youf pupil. N 54F- 
ci EO. Don't banter me, Rose 3 7 don' 1900. 


tend to inſtruct a man of vous knowiedgeg. but-i6 
you will take my-advice, ſearch into yourſelf with, 
care and boldneſs, and at your Jafure peruſe the , 


book I recommended. 

Hos. I promiſe you, I will, ah ſhall be 4 
to accept of the handſome preſent I refus'd : pray 
ſend a" Tervant with it to morrow- morning. 

CI EO. Tis a trifle, You had better let one of 
yours go with me now; Lſhall drive home directly. 

Hon. I underſtand * en It man be 
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Thank y you for your book. 
CLEO. Your acceptance of 3 it I acknow- 


ledge as a great favour. 
Hok. I confeſs that once T thought nobody 
could have perſuaded me to read it; but you ma- 
naged me very ſkilfully, and nothing could have 
convinced me ſo well as the inſtance of duelling: 
the argument a majori ad minus ſtruck me, with- 
-out your mentioning it. A paſſion that can ſubdue 
the fear of death may blind a man's Eng 
and do almoſt every thing elſe. | 
Cx xo. It is incredible what ſtrange, various, 
unaccountable and contradictory forms we may be 
ſhaped into by a paſſion, that is not to be gratify d 
without being conceal'd, and never enjoy'd with 
greater ecſtaſy than when we are moſt fully per- 
ſuaded, that it is well hid: and therefore there is 
no benevolence or good nature, no amiable quali- 
ty, or ſocial virtue, that may not be counterfeited 
by it; and in ſhort no atchievment good or bad, 
that the human body or mind are capable of, which 
it may not ſeem to * As to its blinding and & 
ins 


. 


* 
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zulatuating the perfons poſſeſs d with it to a high 
degree, there is no doubt of it: for what ſtrengtfi 
of reaſon, I pray, what judgment or penetration 
has the greateſt genius, if he pretends to any re- 
ligion, to boaſt of; after he has own'd himſelf to 
have been more terrify'd by groundleſs apprehen- 
ſions, and an imaginary evil from vain impotent 
men, whom he has never injured, than he was 
alarm'd with the juſt fears of a real puniſhment 
from an all-wiſe and omnipotent God, whom he 
has highly offended ? 

Hor. But your friend makes no ſuch neliglors 
refletions: he actually e in g of duel- 
lin 

Gu £0, What, "becauſe he would video the laws 
againſt it as ſevere as poſſible, and no body par- 
don d without exception that offends that way? 

Hon. That indeed ſeems to diſcourage it; but 
he ſhews the neceſſity of keeping up that cuſtom, | 
to poliſh and brighten ſociety in general, 

Cr xo. Don't you ſee the irony there? 

Hor. No indeed: he plainly demonſtrates the 
uſefulneſs of it, gives as good reaſons as it is poſ- 
fible to invent, and ſhews how much converſation 
would ſuffer if that practice were aboliſhed. 

Cx xo. Can you think a'man ſerious on a ſubject, 
when he leaves it in the manner he Joes: Þ 

Hos. I don't remember that. 

crx O. Here is the book: I'll look bor che paſs 
ſage — pray read this. 

Hor. It is ſtrange that a nation mould grudge 5 
to ſee perhaps half a dozen men facrificed in a 
twelve month to obtain ſo valuable a bleſſing, 
© as the politeneſs of manners, the pleaſure of 

* converſation, and the happineſs of company in 
general, that is often ſo _— to expoſe, and 
E 2 ſome- 
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< ſometimes loſes, as many thouſands in a few 
< -hours, without knowing whether it will do any 
% good or not.” This indeed ſeems to be ſaid with 
a ſneer: but, in what goes before, he is very ſerious. 
Co. He is ſo, when he ſays that: the practice 
of duelling, that is the keeping up of the faſhion 
-of i it, - contributes to the politeneſs of manners and 
pleaſure of converſation, and this is very true; but 
that politeneſs itſelf, and that pleaſure; are the 
things he laughs at and expoſes een his 
book. 
Hon. But who knows what to Aer. a man, 
wh recommends a thing very ſeriouſly in one 
Page, and ridicules it in the next? 
CLEO. It is his opinion, that there is no ſolid 
| principle, to go by, but the Chriſtian religion, and 
that few embrace it with ſincerity : always look u- 
pon him. in. this view, and you'll never find him 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, Whenever at firſt ſight 
he ſeems tobe ſo, look again, and upon nearer en- 
-quiry you'll find, that he is only pointing at or 
Þbouring, to detect the inconſiſtency of others 


with the principle they pretend to. | 
Hon. He ſeems to have nothing leſs at heart 


than religion 

uno. That's true, and · if he had appear d o- 
t ;erwile, « he would never had been read by the 
people whom he deſign'd his book for, the modern 
deiſts and all the beau-1mnde: it 1-chole he wants 
to come at. To the firſt he · ſets forth the origin 
and. inſufficiency of virtue, and their · own inſince- 
Lity in the practice of it: to the reſt he ſhews the 
folly. of vice and pleaſure, the,yanity of worldly 
preatneſs, and the hypocriſy ot all thoſe divines, 


111 eee to ne the Ours give and take 


_ allowances 
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allo wan ces that are inconſiſtent with, and quite 
contrary to the precepts of it. 


Hos, But this is not the opinion the world bas 


of the book, it is commonly imagin'd, that it is 
wrote for the erge- ge of vice, and to de- 
bauch tho nation- 

Cx xo. Have you found any ſach thing i in- ie? 
| Hor, To ſpeak my conſcience, I muſt confeſs; 
T have not: vice is expoſed in it, and laugh'd at; 
but it ridicules war and martial courage, as wow as 
honour and every thing elſe, - - 

Crx O Pardon: hurt bs: nor is: ridicul'# io no 

part of ito 

Hon. But if it is a good Dad; with then are 

ſo many of n ſo ene it as "oy 
are? 

- Cuzo. For the reaſon 1 have given you: my 
friend has expoſed their lives, but he has done it 
in ſuch a manner, that no body can ſay. he has 
wrong d them, or treated them harſhly; People 
are never more vex d, than when the thing that 
offends them, is what they muſt not complain of: 
they give the book an ill name, becauſe they are 
angry, but it is not their intereſt, to tell you the 

true reaſon why they are ſo I could draw you's 

parallel caſe that would clear up this matter, if you 
would have patience to hear me, which, as you are 

2 + admirer of opera's, I can hardly 1 e 

- Hor. Any thing to be inform'd. | 

CRO. I always had ſuch an averfion weutuchs; 

1 or acting of any of them has yet 

been able to conquer; when I hear a feminine voice; . 

look for a petticoat; and 1 perfectly loath the 

Gght of thoſe ſexleſs animals. Suppoſe that a man, 

- with the ſame diſlike to them, had wit at will, and 
2 mind to- laſh that. abominable. piece of luxury 
| „ by: 


— 


1 
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by which men are taught in cold blood to ſpoilt 
males for diverſion, and out of wantonneſs to 
make waſte of their own ſpecies. . In order to this, 
we'll ſay, he takes a handle from the operation it- - 
ſelf; he deſcribes and treats it in the moſt inoffen- 
ſive manner; then ſhews the narrow bounds of hu- 


Fan knowledpe; and the ſmall aſſiſtance we can 


have, either from diſſection or philoſophy, or any 
part of the mathematics to trace and penetrate in- 
to the cauſe @ priori, why this deſtroying of man- 
hood ſhould have that ſurpriſing effect upon the 
voice; and afterwards demonſtrates, How ſure we 
are 4 "poſteriori, that it has a conſiderable influ · 
ence, not only on the Pharinx, the glands and 
muſcles of the throat, but likewiſe the windpipe, 
and the lungs themſelves, and in ſhort on the whole 
maſs of blood, and conſequently all the juices of 
the body, and every fibre in it. He might ſay 
likewiſe, that no honey, 1.0 preparations of ſugar; 


raiſins, or [perma cete; no emulſions, lozenges or 


other medicines, cooling or balſamic; no bleed - 
ing, no temperance or choice in eatibles; no ab- 
ſtinenee from women, from wine, and every thing 
that is hot, ſharp or ſpirituous, were of that effica - 
ey to preſerve, ſweeten and ſtrengthen the voice; 


- he might inſiſt upon it, that nothing could do this 


fo effectually as caſtration. For a blind to his main 


7 ſcope, and to amuſe his readers, he might ſpeak 


of this practice, as made uſe of for other purpo- 
ſes'; that it had been inflicted as a ſolemn puniſh- 
ment for analogous crimes; that others had volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to it, to preſerve health and pro- 
long life ; whilſt the Romans by Cſar's teſtimony 


- thoughtit more cruel than death, morte gravins. 


How it had been uſed ſometimes by way of re- 


venge ; and then ſay — — 55 2p 


Abelard ; 
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Hlelac d: : at other times for precaution; and then 
relate the ſtory of Combabus and Stra tonice: with: 
_ ſcraps from Martial, Fuvenal, and other poets, 
be might interlard it, and, from a thouſand plea- 
ſant things that have been ſaid on the ſubject, he 
might pick out the moſt diverting to embelliſ the 
whole. His deſign being ſatyr, he would blame our: 
fondneſs for theſe caſtrati, and ridicule the age 
in which a brave Engliſh nobleman and a general 
officer ſerves his country at the hazard of his life, 
2 whole twelve month, for leſs pay than an Italian 
no- man, of Foourditlexrattion; receives for now 
and then ſinging a fong in great ſafety, during on- 
ly the winter ſeaſon, He would laugh at the ca- 
. reſſe©and the court that are made to them by per- 
fons of the firſt quality, who proſtitute their fa- 
miliarity with theſe moſt” abject wretches, and miſ- 
place the honour and civilities enly due to their e- 
quals, on things that are no part of the creation, 
and owe their being to the furgeon; animals ſo 
eontemptible, that they can curſe Stheir maker with- 
out ingratitude- If he ſhould call this book, the 
eunuchß is the mam; as ſoon as: I heard the "title, | 
before I ſaw the book, I ſhould underſtand by it, 
that eunuths were now eſteem' d, that they were 
in fahion and in the publie favour: and conſide- 
ring that 4 eunuchi is in reality not a man, I ſhould 
think it was a banter upon eunuchsß or a ſatyr a- 
gainſt thoſe, who had a greater value for them than 
they deſerwd. But if the: gentleman of tlie aca- 
demy of muſic, diſpleas'd at the freedom they were 
treated with, ſhould take it ill that a paultry ſeri- 
bler ſhould interfere and pretend to cenſure their 
diverſion, as well they might? if they ſhould be 
very angry, and ſtüdy to do him a michel, and 


accordingly; noting mud to ey it behalf f 
E 4 eunuchs, 
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eunuchs, not touch upon any thing the author bad 
_  faid againſt their pleaſure, but repreſent them to 
the world as an advocate for caſtration, and en- 
deavour to. draw the pnblic dium upon him by 
quotations taken from him, proper for that purpoſe, 
it would not be difficult to raiſe a clamour againſt 
the anthers: or find a, grand. jury e his- 
book. 
Hon. The '# mile 3 e ee 1 
jaſlice of the accuſation, and the inſincerity of the 
complaint; but is it as true, that luxury will ren- 
der a nation flouriſhing, and that Private Vices are 
Public Benefits; as that en preſerves and 
enn the voice 
CEO. With the rellaiGions: my | friend requires, 
1 believe it is, and the caſes are exactly alike, 
Nothing is more effectual to preſerve, mend and 
ſtrengthen · a fine voice: in youth. than caſtration.: 
the queſtion 1 is not, whether. this is true, but whe- 
ther it is eligible; whether a ſine voice i is an 0 
fer the Caiefation of ſinging, and the — 
that may accrue ſrom it, to the comforts of mar- 
riage, and the pleaſure of poſterity, of which en- 
joyments it deſtroys the poſſibility. In. like man - 
ner, my friend demonſtrates in the ſirſt place, that 
the national happineſs. which. the generality wiſh 
and pray for, is wealth and power, glory and 
worldly greatneſs; to live in eaſe, in, affluence 
and ſplendour at home, and to be fear d, courted 
per Yo he? abroad? in the ſecond; that ſuch a 
Felicity. is not to be attain'd: to without avarice, 
. profuleneſs,. pride, envy, ambition and other vi- 
ces. The latter being made evident beyond con- 
tradiction, the queſtion is not, whether it is true, 


but mares this Wen is worth e 5 he 
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re it is only to be had at, and whether any thing 
ought to be wiſh'd for, which a nation cannot 

enjoy, unleſs the. generality oſ them are vicious. 

This he offers to the conſideration of Chriſtians, 
and men who pretend to have renounc'd the world, ; 
with all'the pomp and vanity ob M. 

. Hor, How does it appear · that the author - . 
dreſſes himſelf to ſuch ? 

CRO. From his writing it in Engliſh, - mid” : 
publiſhing ! it in London. But have you read. itz 
through yet? 

Hox. Twice: there are many e I like very, 
well, but · I am not pleas'd with the whole. 

Co. What objections have you againſt 7, 

Hon. It has diminiſh'd the pleaſure I had in 
reading a much better book. Lord Shaftsbury i is my. 
favourite author: I can take delight in enthuſiaſm ;. . 1 
but the charms of it ceaſe - as ſoon as I am told 

| what it is I enjoy. Since we are ſuch odd creatures, 
why ſhould we not make the moſt of it? 

C.. Ro. I thought you was reſolv d to be better | 
acquainted with yourſelf, and to ſearch into your 
heart. with care and boldneſs... 

Hon. That's a cruel thing; I ned it thrae 
times ſince I ſaw you laſt, till it put me into a 
ſweat, and then I was farvad to leave off. ; 

Ci RO. You ſhould try again, and uſe "yourſelf 
by degrees to think abſtractly, and then tie book 
will be a great help to you. 

Hon. To confound me. it will: it makes. a 1 
of all politeneſs and good manners. 

Cx xo. Excuſe me, fir, it only tells us "what 
they nl... i | 
Hon. It tells us, that all gaod manners outils; Hy 
in flattering the: pride of others, and concealing 


our own, Is not- that a horrid thing ? 2 
9 cxxo- 
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, "Cux6. But is it not true? | | 

Hon. As ſoon as I had read that paſſage, it ſtruck 
me: down I laid the book, and try'd in above fifty 
_ Inſtances, ſometimes of civility; and ſometimes of 
ill manners, whether it would anſwer or not, and 
I profeſs that it held good in every one. 
0 And ſoi it would if yo REV till doomſ- 
u. 

Hoe. But is not that vroveklag? rd give a 
hundred guineas with all my heart, that I did not 
know it.” I can't endure: to fee: * much of my 
own nakedneſs. 

Cx xo, I never met with ſuck an open enmity 
to truth in a man of honour before. | 
"Hor. Von ſhall be as ſevere upon me as you | 

Pieateg what I fay is fact. But ſince I am got in ſo 

far, I muſt go through with it now: there are fifty 
things that T want to be inform'd about. 

er xo Name them, pray; If I en be of any 
ſervice to you, 1 ſhall reckon it as a great honour; 
Tam petfectly org — with his author - 8 
ments. 1 

Hor. I doug twenty one to aſk about pride, 
and I don't know where to begin. There's another 
thing 1 don't underſtand ; which Us, that there can 
be no virtue without ſelf-denial. 6 

Cr ko. This was the opinion of all he ancients, 
"Bord Shaftſbury was the firſt that maintain d che 
contrary. 2 

Ho. But are there no perſons i in the world that 
are good by choice! | 

Cu xo. Yes, but then they are directed! in that 
e by reaſon and experience, and not by na- 
| ture, I mean, not by yntaught nature: but there 
is an ambiguity in the word Good which I would 


avoid; let us * to that of Virtuous, and a 1 
rm 


a 
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affirm, that no. action is ſuch,..w which, does not ſup»: 
poſe and point at ſome conqueſt or other, ſome 
victory great or ſmall over eh nature ; other- 


wiſe the epithet is improper.. 


Ho. But if by the help of a careful education: 


this victory is obtain d, when, we are young, may- 


we not be yirtuous: e yoluntazily and, 1 
pleaſure? 2 20 1191 | 
Cg. Yes, if it really was obtain 4: but Fea | 
mall we be ſure oſ this, png what reaſon have we to 
believe that it ever Was? When it is evident, that 


from our infancy, inſtead of endeavouring to con - 


quer our appetites, we have always been taught, 


and have taken Pains ourſelves to conceal them 


and we are conſcious within, rhat, whatever 4 
terations have been made in our manners and our 
circumſtances, the paſſions themſelves always re-- 
main d? The ſyſtem, that virtue requires no ſelf- 
denial, is, as my friend has juſtly obſery'd, a vaſt 
inlet to hypocriſy: it will on all accounts farniſh. 


| men with a more obvious handle, and a greater 


opportunity of counterſeiting the love of ſociety, 
and regard to the public, than ever they could 
have reciv d from the. contrary doctrine, viz. That 
there is no merit but in the conqueſt of the paſſi- 
ens, nor any virtue without apparent ſelf-denial. 
Let us aſſe thoſe, that have had long experience, 


and are well ſkill'd in human affairs, whether they 


have faund the -generality of men ſuch impartial 
judges of themſelves, as never to think better of - 

their own worth than it deſery'd; or ſo candid in 
the acknowledgment of their kidden, faults and 


lips, they could never be convinc'd of, that there 


is no ſear, they ſhould ever ſtifle, or deny them. 
Where is the man, that has at no time covered his 


5 balings, and ſkreened himſelf with falſe appea- 


E.6 | rances, 
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to 4& from principles of 
focial virtue, an and his regard to others, when he 


knew in his heart, that his greateſt ear had been 


to oblige bimſelf? The beſt of us ſometimes re- 
ceive applauſe, without undeceiving thoſe who 


give it; tho” at the ſame- time we are conſcioas' 


that the actions, for which we ſuffer ourſelves to 
be thought well of, are the reſult of a powerful 
frailty in our nature, that has often been prejudi- 
cial to us, and which we have wifh'd a thouſand 
times in vain, that we could have conquer'd. The 


| fame motives may produce very different actions, 


as men differ in temper and circumſtances. - Per- 
ſons of any eafy fortune may a appear virtuous, from 
the fame turn of mind that would they their frailty 
if they were poor. If we would know the world, 
we muſt look into it. You take no delight in the 
occurrences of low life; bat if we always remain, 


among perſons of quality, and extend aur enqui- 


ries no farther, the tranſactions there will not fur- 


'nifh us with a ſufficient knowledge of every thing 


that belongs to our nature. There are among the 
midling people, men of low circumſtances tolera- 
bly well educated, that ſet out with the ſame ſtock 


of virtues and viees, and though equally qualify'd, 


meet with very different fucceſs ; vifibly owing 
to the difference in their temper. Let us take 
a view of two perſons bred to the ſame buſineſs, 
that have nothing but their parts, and the world 
before them, hunching out with the ſame helps 
and diſadvantages: let there be no difference be- 
tween them, but in their temper 5 the one active 


and the other indolent. The latter will never get 
an eſtate by his own induſtry, tho“ his. profeſſion 
be gait, rer ee k. Chance, or 
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ſome ue bs be the” excifon 

of great alterations .in- him, but without that he 
will hardly ever-raiſe himſelf to mediocrity, Un- 
leſs his pride aſſects him in an extraordinary man- 
ner, he muſt always be poor, and nothing but ſome 
ſhare of vanity can hinder him from being deſpi- 
cably ſo. If he be a man of ſenſe he'll be ſtrictly 
honeſt, and a midling ftock of covetouſneſs will 
never divert him from it; In the active ſtirring 
man, that is 2 reconciled to the buſtle of the 
world, we ſhall diſcover: quite different fymptoms 
onder the ſame eircumſtances; and a very little 
avarice will egg him on to purſue his aim with 
eagerneſs and aſſiduity: ſmall ſcruples are no op- 

poſition to him; where ſincerity will not ſerve, 
he uſes artifice; and in compaſſing his ends, the 
greateſt uſe he will make of his good ſenſe will be, 
to preſerve as much as is poſſible the appearance 
of honeſty, when his-intereſt obliges him to. de- 
viate from it. To get wealth, or even a liveli- 
hood by arts and ſciences, it is not ſafficient to 
underſtand them: it is a duty incumbent on all 
men, who have their maintenance to ſeek, to make 
known and forward themſelves in the world, as 
far as decency allows of, without bragging of them- 

ſcves, or doing prejudice to others: here the in- 
dolent man is very deficient and wanting to him- 
ſelf ; but ſeldom: will own his fault, and often 
blames the public for not making uſe of him, and 
encouraging that merit, which they never were ac- 
quainted with, and himſelf perhaps took pleaſure 

to conceal; and tho' you convince him of his error, 
and that he has neglected even the moſt warrantable 
methods of ſoliciting . employment, he will en- 
deavour to colour over his frailty with the ap» 


Py fv virtue: and what is altogether owing 
10 
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t his two eaſy temper; and an exceſſive ſondneſ 
for the calmneſs of his mind, he U aſeribe to his 
modeſty, and the great averſion he has to impu- 
dence and boaſting, The man of a contrary tem- 
per truſts not to his merit only, or the ſeiting it 
off to the beſt advantage; he takes pains to heigh- 
ten it in the opinion of others, and make his abi- 
lities ſeem greater than he knows them to be. As 
it is counted folly for a man to proclaim, his own 
excellencies, and ſpèak magnificently. of himſelf, 
fo his chief buſineſs. is to ſeek acquaintance; and 


make friends on purpoſe to do it ſor him: all o- 


ther paſſions he ſacriſices to his ambition, he laughs 
repulſe diſmays him: this renders the whole. man 
always flexible to his intereſt; he can defraud his 
body of neceſſaries, and allow. no tranquillity to 
his mind; and counterfeit; if it will ſerve his turn, 
temperance, chaſtity, compaſſion, and piety. itſelf, 


Vithout one grain of virtue or religion; his en - 


deavours to advance his fortune per fas: & ne fa, 
are always reſtleſs, and have no bounds; but where 
be is obliged to act openly, and has reaſon to fear 
the cenſure of the world. It is very diverting to 
ſee, how, in the different perſons J ſpeak of, natu- 
ral temper will warp and model the very paſſions 
to its on blaſs : pride, for example, has not the 
fame, but almoſt a quite contrary effect on the 
one to what it has on the other i; the ſtirring active 
equipages, building, and every thing his ſuperiors 


enjoy: the other it renders ſullen, and perhaps 


moroſe; and if he has wit prone to ſatyr, tho 
he be other wiſe a good: natured man. Self. love in 
every individual ever beſtirs itſelf in ſoothing and 
Hattering the darling inclination ; always wg 
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fom us the diſmal fide of the proſpeck; and the 
indolent man in ſuch circumſtances, finding nothing 
pleaſing without, turns his view inward upon him- 
ſelf; and there looking on every thing with great 
indulgence, admires and takes delight in his own. 
parts, whether natural or acquired : hence he is 
eafily induced to deſpiſe all others, who have not 
the ſame good. qualifications, eſpebially the power- 
fil and wealthy, whom yet he never hates or en- 
vies with any violence; becauſe that would ruffle 
his temper. All things that are difficult he looks 
upon as impoſſible, which makes him deſpair of 
meliorating his eondition; and as he has no poſe 
ſeſſions, and his gettings will but juſt maintain him 
in a low Nation of life, ſo his good ſenſe, if he 
_ would enjoy ſo much of the appearance of happi- 
neſs, -muſt neceſſarily put him upon two things; 
to be frugal, and pretend to have no value for 
riches ; for by neglecting either, he muſt be blown 
up, and his frailty unavoidably diſcover d. 
Hon. I am pleaſed with your odſervations, and 
the knowledge you diſplay of mankind ; but pray 
is not the frugality you now ſpeak a virtue? 
Cx Eo. I think not. | 
Hox. Where there is but a ſmall i income, froga- 
ty is built upon reaſon: and in this caſe there is 
an apparent {elf-denial, without which an indolent 
man that has no value for money cannot be frugal z 
and when we ſee indolent men, that have no re- 
gard for wealth, reduced to beggery, as it often hap- 
pens, it is moſt commonly ſor want of this virtue. 
CLEO. I told you before, that the indolent man, 
ſetting out as he did, would be poor; and that no- 
thing but ſome ſhare of vanity could hinder him 
from being deſpicably ſo. A ſtrong fear of ſhame 


may gain ſo much upon the indolence of a man 
of 
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of ſenſe, that he Il beſtir himſelf "ſufficiently to 


eſcape contempt; but it will hardly make him do 
any more; therefore he embraces frugality, as be- 


ing inſtrumental and aſſiſting to him in procuring 


his ſummum bonum, the darling quiet of his eaſy 
mind; whereas the active man, with the ſame ſhare. 


of vanity, would do any thing rather than ſubmit... 


res the ſame frugality, unleſs his avarice ſoreed him 
Frugality is no virtue, when it is impoſed 
vpon us by any of the paſſions, and the contempt- 


df riches is ſeldom ſincere. I have known men 
of plentiful eſtates, that on account of poſterity, 


or other warrantable views of - employing their 
money, were ſaving and more penurious, than 
they would have been if their wealth had been 


greater: but I never Vet found'a frugal man, with - 


out avaries or neceſſity. And again, there are in- 


numerable 1 pend - thriſts, laviſh and extravagant to 


— — dem not to have the leaſt re- 
gard to money, hilſt they have any to fling away: 
but theſe wretches are the leaſt capable of bearing 

poverty of any, and the money once gone, hourly. | 
diſcovers, how uneaſy, inipatient and miſerable they 
are without it. But what ſeveral in all ages have 
made pretence to, the contempt of-riches, is more 


| fearce than is commonly: imagined. Te fee a man 
ol a very good eſtate, in health and ſtrength of 


body and mind, one that has no reaſon to complain 
of the world or fortune, actually deſpiſe both, and 


embrace a voluntary poverty for. a Jaudable pur- 


poſe, is a great rarity. I know but onę in all an- 


tiquity, to whom all this __ be *ppl Lw | trick 


1 of truth. 2 

Hon. Who is that, r „ 
Ci EO. Anaxagoras of Clazomene in . 2 1 
_ . mY of noble extraction, and * 
or 
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for his great capacity: he divided and gave away 
is eſtate among his relations, and reſus d to meddle 
with the adminiſtration of public affairs that was 
offered him, for no other | xeafon; than that. he 
might have leiſure for contemplation on the works 
of nature, and. the ſtudy. of philoſopby.. . 
Ho. To. me it ſeems to be more diffcuk to be 
virtuous. without money, than with: it is ſenſeleſs 
for a man to be poor, when he can help it, and if 
I ſaw any body chuſe it when he might as lawfully | 

be rich, I would think him to be diſtracted-. 
CEO. But you would not think him fo, if you. 
ſaw him ſell his eſtate and give the money to che 
poor : you know. Where that was required. 

Hon. It is not required of us. 
Crx xo. Perhaps not: but what ſay you to re- 
nouncing the world, and the Wien 3 we 
have made of 8 

Hon. In a literal ſenſe that is e unleſs 
we go out of it; and therefore I don't think, that 
io renounce; the world lignifies any more, than not 
to comply with the vicious, wicked part of it. 
Cxxo. I did not expect a more rigid cenſtruction 
from you, tho“ it is certain, that wealth and power 
are great ſnares, and ſtrong impediments to all 
Chriſtian virtue: but the generality of mankind, 
that have any thing to. loſe, are of your opinion x 
and let us bar ſaints and madmen, we ſhall find 
every where, that thoſe who, pretend te undervalue, 
and are always haranguing zgainſt wealth, are ge- 
nerally poor and indolenc. But Who can blame 
them? they act in their own defence: no body . ' 
that could help it would ever be laugh d at; for 
it maſt be own'd,, that of all the hardſhips of po- 
1 it is ns %hick 3 4s 5 moſt , 1 


# 
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Nil * Bel 8 durius in fe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines faciat.— 


Is the very ſativfaBtion that is enjoyed by thoſe, 


Who excel in, or are poſſeſs d of things valuable, 
there is interwoven a ſpice of contempt for others, 
that are deſtitute of them, which nothing keeps 


from public view, but a mixfürd of pity and good 


manners. Whoever denies this let them conſult 


within, and examine whether it is not the ſame 


with happineſs, as what Seneca ſays of the reverſe, 


nemo off  miſer 115 cenpararas. The contempt 
icule I ſpeak of is, without doubt, what 
all mem of feaſt and education endeavour to avoid 
or, diſappoint. "Now Jock upon the behaviour 


and fi 


of the two contrary tempers before us, and mind 
how differently ey 75 about this tall; every 
one ſuitable to his own inclination. The man 
of action, you Tee, ! leaves no ſtone unturn d to ac- 


wp quod oportet babere: but this i is impoſſible 


the indolent; he can't ſtir; his idol ties him 
down hand and Foot « * and thetefore the eaſieſt, 


and indeed the only ching lie has leſt, is to quarrel 
with the world, and ia out arzaments to depre 


late what others value themſelves upon. 
Hk. I how Plainiy ſee, how pride and good 

tenſe muſt put an indolent in) "that il poor, upon 
ugality ; and Ikewife the reaſon, hy they will 


make him affect to be content, ind od pleaſed 
With his low condition « for if ke won t be frugal, 
Vant and miſery are at the door; and If he ſhews 


any fondneſs for riches, er a more ample way of 
Kving, he loſes the only plea he has fot his darling 
frailty, and immediate y hel be alked;” why he 
does not exert himſelf in a better manner, andhe'll 


be continually told of the apportunitrs he neglects. 


1 Co. 
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Cr ko. 11 is evident then, that the true reafons, 
with men ſpeak againſt things, are not always writ. 
upon their foreheads., | 

Hong. But after all this quiet dh temper, this 
indolence you talk of, is it not what in Plain En- 
gliſh we call Lazineſs: Ae 2 
© Cuzo. Not at all; it iuplleb w no oth, or aver- 
fon to labour: an'indolent man may be very di- 
ligent, tho he cannot be induſtrious: he will take 
up with things below him, if they come in his way; 
he'll work in a garret, or any where elſe, reniote- 
from public view, with patience and aſſiduity, but 
he knows not how to ſolicite and teaze others to- 
employ him, or demand his due of a ſhufflitig, de- 
6gning maſter, that is either difficult of acceſs, ot 
tenacious of his money: if he be a man of lerters, 
he will ſtudy hard for a liveliheod, but generally 
parts with his labours at a diſsdvantage, and will. 
knowingly ſell them at an under - rate to an obſcure 
man, who offers to purchaſe, rather than bear the 


inſults of haughty bookſellers, and be plagued wit 


the ſordid language of the trade. An indolent 
man may by chance meet with a-perſon of quality, 
that takes a fancy to him; but he will never get a 
patron by his own addreſs ; » neither will he ever 
be the better for it, when he has one, further than 
the un · ak d- for bounty, and downright generoſity 
of his benefactor make kim, As he ſpeaks for him- 


ſelf with relactancy, and is always afraid of aſks 


ing favours, ſo for benefits receiv'd he ſhews no 
other gratitude, than what- the natural emotions 
of his heart ſuggeſt to him. The ſiriving, active 
man ſtudies all the winning ways to ingratiate 
himſelf, and hunts after patrons with deſign and 
agacity 4 whilſt they are beneficial to him, he af- 
ſects a perpetual ſenſe of — ; but all 

his 
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his acknowledgments of paſt obligations he turns 
into ſolicitations. for. freſh favours : his complai- 


ſance may be engaging, and his flattery ingenious, 
but the heart is untouch'd-; he has neither leiſure 


nor the power to love his benefactors : the eldeſt 


he has he will always facrifice to a new one, and 


he has no other eſteem for the fortune; the great · 


neſs, or the credit of a patron, than as he can make 
them ſubſervient either, to raiſe or maintain his 


own. From all this, and a little attention on hu - 
man affairs, we may eaſily perceive, in the firl 


place, that the man of actien, and an enterpriz- 


ing temper, in following the dictates of his na- 


ture, muſt meet: with the more rubs and obſtacles 


iünſinitely, than the indolent, and a multitude of 
ſtrong temptations to deviate from the rules of 


ſtrict virtue, which hardly ever come in the other's 
way; that in many circumſtanees he'll be forc'd 
to commit ſuch actions, for which; all his {kill and 
prudence. notwithſtanding, he will · by ſome body 
or other deſerxvedly be thought to be an ill man; 
and that to end With a tolerable reputation, after 
a long courſe of life, he muſt have had a great 
deal of good fortune as well as cunning. . Secondly, 


that the indolent man may indulge his inelinations, 
and be as ſenſual as his circumſtances will let 
bim, with little offence or diſturbance to his neigh- 
bour; that the exceſſive value he ſets upon the 
| tranquility olf his mind, and the grand averſion 


he has to part with it, muſt prove.a ſtrong curb 
to every paſſion, that comes uppermoſt; none oſ 


which by this means can ever affect him in any 


high degree, and conſequently that the corruption 


ol his heart remaining, he may witkr little art and 


no great trouble acquire many amiable qualities, 


| ng ſhall. have all the appearances of ſocial vir- 


tues, 


— 
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taes, whilſt nothing extraordinary befals him. As 


to his contempt of the world, the indolent man 
perhaps will ſcorn to make his court and cringe 
to a haughty favourite, that will browbeat him at 
firſt; but he'H run with joy to a rich nobleman, 
mat he is fure-will-reeeive him with kindneſs and 


bumanity: with him he'll partake without relue- 
tancy of all the elegant comforts of life, that are 


offer'd, the moſt expenſive not excepted : would 


you try him further, confer upon him honour and 


wealth in abundance. If this change in his for- 
tune ſtirs np no vice, that lay dormant before, as 
it may by rendring him either covetous or extra- 


vagant, he will foon conform himſelf to the faſhi- 


onable- world: perhaps he'll be a kind maſter, an 
indulgent father, a benevolent neighbour, muni- 
fcent to merit that pleaſes him, a patron to vir- 
tue, and a well-wiſher to his country; but for the 


reſt he'll take all the pleafure he is capable of en- 
joying ; ſtifle no paſſion he ean calmly gratify, and 
in the midſt of a luxurious plenty, laugh heartily 
at frugality and the contempt of riches and great- 
neſs, he profeſs'd in his poverty; and chearfully 


own the futility ef thoſe pretences. 


Hor. I am convinc'd that in the opinion of vir- 


tue's requiring ſelf-denial there is greater certainty, 
and hypocrites have leſs latitude than in the con- 


Creo. Whoever follows his own inclinations, 


be they never ſo kind, beneficent, or human, never 
quarrels with any vice, but what is claſhing with 


his temperament and nature; whereas thoſe, who 
act from a principle of virtue, take always reaſon 


for their guide, and combat without exception e- 


very paſhon, that hinders them from their duty! 
The indolent man will never deny a juſt debt; 


but, 
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but, if it be large, he will not give himſelf the 


trouble, which, poor as he is, he might and ough 
to take to diſcharge it, or at leaſt ſatisfy bis credi- 
tor; unleſs ah is often dunn'd or threaten'd to be 
ſued for it. He will not be a litigious neighbour, 
nor make miſchief among his- acquaintance; but 
he will neyer ſerve his friend, or his country, at 

the expence of his quiet. He will not be rapaci- 
ous, oppreſs the poor, or commit vile actions for 
lucre; but then he will never exert himſelf and be 
at the pains, another would take en all opportu- 


nities, to maintain a large family, make proviſion 


for children, and promote his kindred and rela- 
tions; and his darling frailty will incapacitate him 
from doing a thouſand things for the benefit of the 
ſociety, which with the ſame parts and opportuni- 
ties he might and would have en, 5 be been 


of another temper. 


_ Hor. Your obſervations are very 0 and, 
as far as I can judge from what re —_ myſelf 
very juſt and natural. 

Cx EO. Every body 3 thas led is no vir- 


tue ſo often counterſeited as charity, and yet ſo lit 
tle regard have the generality of men to truth; 


that, how groſs and barefaced ſoever the deceit is 
in pretences of this nature, the world never fails 
of being angry with, and hating thoſe who detect 


or take notice of the fraud. It is poſſible, that, 


with blind fortune on his ſide, a mean ſhopkeeper, 


by driving a trade prejudicial to his country on 


the one hand, and grinding on all occaſions the 
face of the poor on the other, may accumulate great 


wealth; which in proceſs of time, by continual 
: ſoraping and ſordid ſaying, may be raiſed into an 
Je exorbitant and unheard of eſtate for a tradeſman. 

' Should ſuch a one, when old and decrepit, lay 4 
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the arcateſt part of his immenſe riches in the buil · 
ding, or largely endowing an hoſpital, and 1 was 
thoroughly acquainted. with his temper and man- 
ners, J could have no opinion of his virtue, tho 
he parted with the money, whilſt he was yet alive; 3 
more eſpecially, if I was aſſured, that in his laſt 
will he had been highly unjuſt, and had not only 
left unrewarded ſeveral, whom he had great obli- 
gations to, but likewiſe defrauded others, to whom 
in his eonſcience, he knew that he was and would 
die actually indebted. I deſire yon to tell me, what, 
name, knowing all I have ſaid to be true, you 
would give to oabie ordinary git, this mighty | 


donation! 9 
Hog, Iam al opinion, that * an ation of 


our neighbour may admit of different oonſtructions, 
it is our 4 to has with and embrace the moſt fa- 
vourable. 1 :; 
CLEO. The * ee bane 1 with | 
allmy heart : but whatis that to the purpoſe, when 
all the ſtraining in the world cannot make it a good 
one? I don't mean the thing itſelf, but the princi- 
ple ĩt came from, the inward motive of the mind, 
that put him upon performing it, ſor it is that which 
in a free agent I call the action: and therefore 
call it what you pleaſe, and judge as charitably 
of it as you can, what can you ſay of it? 
Ho R. He might have had ſeveral motives, which 
I don't pretend to determine; but it is an admira- 
ble contrivance of being extremely beneficial to all 
poſterity in this land, a noble proviſion, that will 
perpetually relieve, and be an unſpeakable com- 
fort to a multitude of miſerable people; and it is 
not only a prodigious, but likewiſe a well · concert 
ed bounty, that was wanting, and for which in af- 
ter ages thouſands of poor wretches will have 2 


ſon to o bleſs his memory, when K _ elle nd 


Have neglected them. 
Cl RO. All that I have en againſt; and if 
u would add more, Tſhar't drſpute it with you, a 
: nl as you confine your praiſes to the endowment 
irfelf, and the benefit the public is like to receive 
Nom! it. But to àſcribe it to, or ſuggeſt that it was 
derived from a public ſpirit in the man, a gene- 
tous ſenſe of humanity and benevolence to his 


kind,” a liberal heart, or any other virtue or good 


c quality, which it is maniſeſt the donor was an utter 
ftranger to, is the atmoſt abſurdity in an intelligent 
oreature, and can proceed from no other cauſe than 
either a wilful wronging of his.own e 

or elſe ignorance and folly. 

Hon. Tamfperſuaded; chat many actions are put 
. off for virtuous, chat are not ſo; and that accord. 
ing as men differ in natural temper, and turn of 
mind, fo they are differently influenced by che ſame 
paſſions: : I believe likewiſe that theſe laſt are born 
with us, and belong to our nature, «that ſome of 
them are in us, or at leaſt the ſeeds of them, be- 
fore we perceive them: but finee they are in every 


individual, how comes it that pride is more predo- 
minant in ſome than it is in ochers for ſrom what 


you have demonſtrated already i it muſt follow, that 


one perſon is more affected with the paſſion within 


| than another; T mean, that one man has actually 
a greater ſhare of pride than another, as well a- 
mong the artful chat are dextrous in concealing | it, 
as among che ill· bred that openly ſhew it. 

Ci fo. What belongs to our nature, all men may 
juſtly be ſkid to have actually or virtually in them 
at their birth; and whatever is not born With us, 
either the thin g itſelf, or that which afterwards pro- 


duces it, cannot be ſaid to belong to our nature: 
5 but 


- 
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but as we differ in our faces and ſtature, ſo we do 
in other things, that are more remote from ſight : 
but all theſe depend only upon the different frame, 
the inward formation of Either the ſolids or the 
fluids; and there are vices of complexion, that 
are peculiar, ſome to the pale and phlegmatic, 
others to the ſanguine and choleric: ſome are 
more luſtful, others more fearful in their nature, 
than the generality are: but I believe «of man, 
generally ſpeaking, what my friend has obſerv'd 
of other creatures, that the beſt of the kind, I 
mean'the beſt form'd within, ſuch as have the fineſt 
natural parts, are born with the greateſt aptitude + 
to be proud; but I am convinc'd, that the diffe- 
rence there is in men, as to the degrees. of their 
pride, is more owing to circumſtances and educa- 
tion, than any thing in their formation. Where 
paſſions are moſt gratify'd and leaſt controul'd, the 
indulgence- makes them ſtronger ; whereas thoſe 
perſons, that have been kept under, and whoſe 
thoughts have never been at liberty to rove be- 
yond-the firſt neceſſaries of life ; ſuch as have not 
been ſuffer d, or had no opportunity to gratify this 
paſſion, have commonly the leaſt ſhare of it. But 
whatever portion ef pride a man may feel in his 
heart, the quicker his parts are, the better his un- 
derſtanding is, and the more experience he has, the 
more plainly he'll perceive the averſion which all 
men have to thoſe, that diſcover their. pride: and 
the ſooner perſons are imbued with good manners, 
the ſooner they grow perfect in concealing that 
paſſion. Men of mean birth and education, that 
have been kept in great ſubjection, and conſequent-. 
ly had no great opportunities to exert their pride. 
if ever they come to command. others, have a ſort 
of revenge mix d with that paſſion, which makes 
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it often very miſchievous, eſpecially in bee where 

they have no ſuperiours or equals, before whom 
_ they are obliged to conceal the odious paſſion. 
Hor. Do you think women have more Pride 


8 from nature than men? 
Cx xo. I believe not: but they have: a 5 deal 


more from education. 
Hon. I don't ſee the aaa : for among the 
better ſort, the ſons, eſpecially the eldeſt, have as 
-many ornaments and fine things given them from 
their e to ſr up their pride; as the daugh- 
ters. 

CLEO. But among people equally well-educated, 
the ladies have more flattery beſtow'd upon them, 
15 khan the gentlemen, and it begins ſooner. 
Hon. But why ſhould pride be more encouraged | 
In women than in men? 

Cr Eo. For the ſame reaſon that it is eeticquragel | 
in ſoldiers, more than it is in other people; to 
encreaſe their fear of ſhame, which makes them 
always mindful of their hongur. _ 

Ho. But to keep both to their reſpective te, 
why muſt a lady have more ee than a gentle- 
man:? 0 F. 

Crx xo. Becauſe the lady is in the greateſt danger 
of ſtraying from it: ſhe has a paſſion within, that 
may begin to affect her at twelve or thirteen, and 

perhaps ſooner, and ſhe has all the temptations 

of the men to withſtand beſides: ſhe has all the ar- 
tillery of our ſex to fear; a ſeducer of uncommon 
addreſs and refiſtlefs charms may eourt her to what 
nature prompts and ſolicites her to do; he may 
add great promiſes, actual bribes; this may be 
done in the dark, and when nobody is by to diſ- 
ſuade her. Gentlemen very ſeldom have occaſion 


40 o ſhe theic "——_ before they are 2 5 or 
ven- 


— 


pour mr 


n years of age, and rarely ſo "97 they 
are not put to the trial, till by conyerſing with 


men of honour, they are confirm'd in their pride: 
in the affair of a quarrel they have their friends 
to conſult, and theſe are ſo many witneſſes of their 
behaviour, that awe them to their duty, and in a 
manner oblige them to obey the laws of honour: 
All theſe things conſpire to encreaſe their fear of 


ſhame; and if they can but renger that ſuperiour 
to the fear of death, their buſineſs is done; they 


have no pleaſure to expect from breaking the rules 
of honour, nor any crafty temper that ſolicites 
them to be cowards, That pride, which is the cauſe 
of honour in men, only regards their courage; and 
if they can but appear to be brave, and will but fol- 
low the faſhionable rules of manly honour, they 
may indulge all other appetites, and brag of in- 
.continence without reproach: the pride likewiſe 
that produces honour i in women has no other ob- 
je& than their chaſtity; ; and whilſt they keep that 
jewel entire, they can apprehend no ſhame: ten- 
derneſs and delicacy are a compliment to them.; 
and there is no fear of danger fo ridiculous, but | 
they may own it with oſtentation. But notwith- 
ſtanding the weakneſs of their frame, and the 
ſoftneſs in which women are generally educated, 
if overcome by chance they have finn'd in private, 
what real hazards will they not run, what tor- 
ments will they not ſtifle, and what crimes will 
they not commit, to hide from the world that 


frailty, which they were. won, to be moſt aſham- 
ed of! 


Hok. It is certain, that we feddom hear of public 


| proſtitutes, and ſuch as have loſt their ſhame, that 


they ods their a, tho? they EINE 
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be moſt abandon'd wretches : I took notice of this 
in THE FABLE OF THE BEES, and it is very re- 
markable. | | 
CLEO. It contains a. plain W ee that 
the ſame paſſion may produce either .a palpable 
good, or a palpable evil, in the ſame e ac- 
cording as ſelf- love and his preſent circumſtances 
ſhall direct; and that the fame fear of ſhame, that 
makes men ſometimes appear ſo highly virtuous, 
may at others oblige them to commit the moſt 
-heinous crimes: that therefore honour is not foun- 
ded: upon any principle, either of real virtue or 
true religion, muſt be: obvious to all that will but 
mind what ſort of people they are, that are the 
greateſt votaries of that idol, and the different du- 
ties it requires in the two ſexes. : in the firſt place 
the worſhippers of honour are. the vain and volup- 
tuous, the ſtrict. obſervers of. modes and. faſhions, 
that take delight in pamp and luxury, and enjoy as 


much of the world as they are able: in the ſecond, 


the world itſelf, I mean the ſenſe of it, is ſo whim- 
fical, and there is ſuch.a prodigious difference in the 
0 Ganification of it, according. as the attribute is dif- 

ferently applied, either to a man or to a woman, 
that neither of them ſhall forfeit their honour ; tho 
each ſhould he guilty, and. openly Aal. of what 
would be the other's greateſt ſnaame. 
Hon. I am ſorry that I cannot FRAN you with 
juſtice : but it is very ſtrange; that to encourage 

end induſtriouſly encreaſe pride in a refined educa- 


tion, ſhould be tbe. moſt proper means to make men 


ſolicitous in ON the outward Ince 
of it. 

Ci KO. Yet . is more true; 3 but where 
pride is ſo much indulged, and yet to be ſo careſul 


1y kept from 2 view, as it is in perſons 8 
honour 


Honour of both ſexes, it would be impoſſible ſor 
mortal ſtrength to endure the reſtraint, if men couid vv 
not be taught to play the paſſion againſt itſelf, and- 
were not allowed to change the natural onde brd || 
ſymptoms of it, for artificial foreign ones. HE = 
Hor. By playing the paſſion againſt itſelf, . I b 
ow you mean placing a ſecret pride in concealing- 1 5 


the barefac'd ſigns of it: but I don't rightly un- . 
derſtand what 12875 mean 1 5 changing the pgs” | 
of it. 


Co. When a man exults in his- pride, and 
gives a looſe to that paſſion, the marks of it are as 108 
viſible in his countenance, his mien, his gate, and 


|| 

behaviour, as they are in a prancing horſe, or a ſtrut- | 
ting turkey-cock. Theſe are all very odious; every” . 
one feeling the ſame principle within, which is the = | 


cauſe of thoſe ſymptoms ; and, man being endued | 
with ſpeech, all the open expreſſions; the ſame paſ- ® 
ſion can ſuggeſt to him, muſt for the ſame reaſon = 
be equally diſpleaſing: theſe therefore have in all 
ſocieties been ſtrictly prohibited by common con- 
ſent, in the very infancy of good manners; and. 
men have been taught, in the room of them, to ſub- 
ſtitute other ſymptoms, equally evident with the 
firſt, but leſs offenlive, 0 more ae to o- 
thers. 
Hor. Which are they ? | 
Ci Eo. Fine clothes, and other ornaments 9 
them , the cleanlineſs obſerved about their perſons, 
the ſubmiſſion that is required of ſervants, coſtly 
- equipages, furniture, buildings, titles of honour, and* 
every thing that men can acquire to make themſelves 
eſteemed by others, without diſcovering any of the 
 Iymptoms that are forbid : upon a ſatiety of enjoy- 
ing thee, aa ths are allowed likewiſe to have the va- 
| 1 pours. 
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pours, 0 be whimſical, tho? otherwiſe they are 


| known to be in health and of good ſenſe. 


Hon. But ſince the pride of others is diſpleaſing 
to us in every ſhape, and theſe latter ſymptoms, 


you ſay, are equally evident with the , What | is 


got by the change? 
CLEO. A great deal: when pride is defi "AEM 


expreſſed in looks and geſtures, either in a wild or 
tame man, it is known by all human creatures that 


fee'it; it is the ſame, when vented in. words, by 


every body that underſtands: the language they are 
fpoken in. Theſe are marks and tokens, that are 


all the world over the ſame: no body ſhe ws them, 


but to have them ſeen and underſtood, and few 
. perſons ever diſplay them without. * that 


offence to others, which they never fail to give; 
whereas the other ſymptoms may be denied to be- 
what they are; and many pretences, that they are 


derived from other motives, may be made for them, 
Which the ſame good manners teach us never to re- 

Fate, nor eaſily to diſbelicve; in the very excuſes: 
that are made for them there is a eondeſcenſion, 
- that ſatisſies and pleaſes us. In thoſe that are alto- 


gether deſtitute of the opportunities to. diſplay the- 
{ymptoms of pride that are allowed of, the lealt 

portion of that paſſion is a troubleſome, tho' often an 
unknown gueſt; for in them it is eaſily turn d into 


envy and malice, and on the leaſt provocation it 
fallies out in thoſe diſguiſes, 6 is: often the _ 


cauſe of cruelty, and there never was a miſchief | 


committed by mobs or multitudes, which this paſ- 


ſion had not a hand in: whereas the more roon: 
men have to vent and'gratify the paſſion in the war. 
rantable ways, the more eaſy it is for them to ſtiſe 
the odious part of pride, and . to be wholly tree- 


* 
Tos, 
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Hos. I ſee very well, that real virtue requires a- 
eonqueſt over untaught nature, and that the Chri- 
ſtian religion demands a ſtill ſtricter ſelf-denial :- 
it likewiſe is evident, that to make ourſelves ac- 
eeptable to an omniſcient power, nothing is more 
neceſſary than ſincerity, and that the heart ſnould 
be pure; but ſetting aſide ſacred matters and a ſu- 
ture ſtate, don't you think, that this complaiſance 
and eaſy conſtruction of one another s actions do a 
great deal of good upon earth; and don't you be- 
lieve, that good manners and politeneſs make men 
more happy, and their lives more comfortable in 
this world, than any thing elſe could make them- 
without thoſe arts? . 

Cr xo. If you will, ſet aſide what ought to employ. 
our firſt care, and be our greateſt concern; and 
men will have no value: for. that felicity and peace 
af mind, which can only ariſe from a conſciouſneſs 
of being: good, it is certain, that in a great nation, 
and among a flouriſhing people, whoſe' higheſt 
wiſhes ſeem to be eaſe and luxury, the upper part 
could not, without thoſe arts, enjoy ſo much of 
the world as that can afford; and that none ſtand: 
more in need of them ham the voluptuous men- 
of parts, that will join worldly prudence to ſen-- 
ſuality, and make it heir chief fugy to ans upon 
Pleaſure. 5 

Hor, When I had the honour of * company ; 
at my houſe, you ſaid, that no body knew, when 
or where, nor in what king's or emperor's reign 
the laws of honour were enacted; pray, can you 
inform me, when or which way, what we call good 
manners or politeneſs, came into the world ? what. 
moraliſt or politician was it, that could teach men 
to be 23 of hiding their pride ??: : . 

F 4 RNs Ctzo.. 
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Cr zo. The reſtleſs induſtry of man to ſ upply 
Wis wants, and his conſtant endeavours to melio- 


rate his condition upon earth, have produced and 


brought to perfection many uſeful arts and ſeiences, 
of which the beginnings are of uncertain æras, 


and to which we can affign no other cauſes, than 
Human ſagacity i in general, and the joint labour 
of many ages, in which men have always employ d 

themſelves in ſtudying and contriving ways and 


means to ſoothe their various appetites, and make 


the belt of their inſirmities. Whence had we the 


firſt rudiments of architecture; how came ſculpture 


and painting to be what they have been theſe 


many hundred years; and who taught every na- 


tion the reſpective languages they ſpeak now ? 


When I have a mind to dive into the origin of any 
maxim or political invention, for the uſe of ſociety 


in general, I don't trouble my head with enquiring 
after the time or country, in which it was firſt 
heard of, nor what others have wrote or ſaid about 
it; but I go directly to the fountain head) human 
nature itfelf; and look for the frailty or deſect in 
man, that is remedied or ſupplied by that inventi- 
on: when things are very obſcure, I ſometimes 
make uſe of conjectures to find my way. 


Hor. Do you -argue or pretend ae __ 


thing from thoſe conjectures ? x 


CLRe. No; I never reaſon but from the plain 


obſervations which every. body may make on man, 
| the Phænomena that appear-in the lefſer world. 


Honk. You have, without doubt, thought on 


| this ſubject before now; would you communicate 


to me ſome of your gueſſes? | 
Co. With: abundance of pleaſure: - | 
Hos. YouU give me * now and then, when 
wing 8 
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things are not clear for me, to put in a word for 


information's fake, 3 2 
Cr Ro. I deſire you would: you will oblige me- 


with it. That ſelf-love was given to all animals, 


at leaſt, the moſt perfect, for ſelf-preſeryation, . is 
not diſputed ; but as no- creature can love what it 
diſlikes, it is neceſſary, moreoyer, that every one 
ſhould have a real-liking, to its own being, ſupe- 
rior to what they have to any other. I am of 
opinion, begging.pardon: for the novelty, that if 
this liking was not always permanent, the love, 
which all creatures have for themſelves, do 


not be ſo unalterable as we ſee it is. 


Hor. What reaſon have you to ſuppoſe this- 
lking, which creatures have for themſelves, to 


be diſtin from ſelf- love; ſince the one plainly - 


comprehends the other? 

| CLe0. I will endeavous to explain myſelf better. 
J fancy, that to encreaſe the care in creatures to 
preſerve themſelves, nature has given them an in- 
ſtint, by which every individual. values itſelf above 
its real worth; this im us, I mean, in man, ſeems - 


to be accompanied with a diffidence, arifing from 


a conſciouſneſs, or at leaſt an apprehenſion, that 
we do overvalue ourſelves: it is this that makes 
us ſo fond of the approbation, liking and aſſent 
of others; becauſe they ſtrengthen and confirm us 


ia the god opinion we have of ourfelyes. The 


reaſons why this ſelf-liking, give me leave to 


call it fo, is not plainly to be ſeen in. all animals 


that are of the ſame degree of perfection, are ma- 
ny. Some want ornaments, and conſequently the 
means to. expreſs it; others are too ſtupid and lit- 
leſs: it is to be conkdered likewiſe, that creatures, 


which are always in the ſame circumſtances, and 
meet with little variation in their way of living, 


F 5 have 
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have neither opportunity nor temptation to ſhew 
it; that the more mettle and, livelineſs creatures 
have, the more viſible this liking is? and that in 
| thoſe of the ſame kind, the greater ſpirit they are 
| of, and the more they | excel in the perfections : 
| their ſ pecies, the fonder they are of ſhewing it: in 
| molt birds it is evident, eſpecially in thoſe 1 
| have extraordinary finery to diſplay: in a borſe 
| it is more conſpicuous than in any other irrational 
| creature: it is moſt apparent in the ſwifteſt, the 
EZ | Arxongeſt, the moſt healthy and vigorous; and may 
i 
| 
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be encreaſed in that animal by additional orna- 

ments, and the preſence of man, whom he knows, 

| to clean, take care of, and delight in him. It is not 

/ improbable, that this great liking, which crea- 

. - tures have for their own individuals, is the*prin- 
 ciple on which the love to their ſpecies is built: 
eows and ſheep, too dull and liveleſs to make any 
demonſtration of this liking, yet herd and feed 

- > together, each with his own ſpecies ;. becauſe no 

others are ſo like themſelves: by this they ſeem to 

| | know likewiſe, that they have the fame- intereſt, 
| and the ſamè enemies; cows have often been Gow 
| to join in a common defence againſt wolves: birds 
| of a feather flock together: and I dare ſay, that 
the ſcreech owl Tikes her own, note, 1 285 chan 

| that of the nightingale. | 
| Hor, Montaigne ſeems to have 1 8 
| f of your opinion, when he fancied, that if brutes were 
| to paint, the deity, they would all draw him of 
| their own ſpecies. But what you call felf-liking 
is evidently pride. 

| Cy xo. I believe it is, or at leaſt the cauſe of it. 
„ I believe moreover, that many creatures ſhew this 
| Ming, when, for want of underſtanding them, we 
| don't perceive it: when a cat waſhes her face, 
l N | 
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and a * licks himſelf clean, they adorn them- 
ſelves as much as it is in their power. Man him- 
| ſelf in a ſavage ſtate, feeding on nuts and acorns, 
and deſtitute of all outward ornaments, would have 
infinitely leſs temptation, as well as opportunity, 
of ſhewing this liking of himſelf, than he has when 
civiliz d; yet if a hundred males of the firſt, all- 
equally free, were together, within leſs than half 
an hour, this liking in queſtion, though their bel- - 
lies were full, would appear:in the defire of ſupe-- 
riority, that would be ſhewn among them ; and the: 
moſt vigorous, either in ſtrength or underſtanding, 
or both, would be the firſt, that would diſplay it: 
if, as ſuppoſed, they were all untaught; this would 
breed contention, and there would certainly be 
war before there could be any agreement among.. 
them; unleſs one of them had ſome one or more: 
vilble exdellencies-above the reſt. I ſaid Males, and 
Their Bellies Full; becauſe if they had women a- 
mong them, or wanted food, their quarrel might . 
begin on another account. | 
Ho. This isthinking abſtractly india but do 
you think, that two or three hundred ſingle ſava- 
ges, men nad women, that never had. been under 
any ſubjection, and were above twenty years of 
age, could ever eſtabliſh a ſociety, and be united 
into one body; if, without being acquainted with 
one another, they "houtd- meet by chance? 

CLEo- No more, I believe, than ſo many horſes: 
but ſocieties never were made that way. It is poſ- 
ible, that ſeveral families of ſavages might unite, 
and the heads of them agree upon ſome ſort of 
government or other, for their common good: 
but among them it is certain likewiſe; that, tho? 
ſuperiority was tolerably well ſettled, and every 
be had females — ſtren gth and Irie 
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in this unciviliz'd fate would be infinitely more 
valued than underſtanding - I mean in the men; 
. for the women will always prize chemſelves for 
- what they ſee the men admire in then: hence it 


_ would follow, that the women would value them- 


|  felves, and envy one another for being handſome; 
and that the ugly and deform'd, and all-thoſe that 
were leaſt favoured by nature, would be the firſt, 
that would fly to art and additional ornaments: 
ſeeing that this made them more agreeable to the 
men, it would ſoon be followed by the reſt, and 
in a little time they would ſtrive to outdo one a- 
nother, as much as their circumſtances would allow 
of; and it is poſſible, that a woman with a very 
| handſome noſe might envy her neighbour with a 
much worſe, for having a ring thro” it, 
Hon. You take great delight in dwelling. on the 
behaviour of ſavages; what relation has this te 
-politeneſs? _. i 
„ie he. gende of i it axe lodg'd in 1 this ſelf- 
love and ſelf-liking, which I have ſpoke of; as 
will ſoon appear, if we conſider what would be the 
conſequence of them in the affair of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, and a creature endued with underſtanding, 
ſpeech, and riſibility. Self- love would firſt make it 
ferape together every thing it wanted for ſuſtenance, 
provide againſt the injuries of the air, and do eve- 
ry thing to make itſeK and young ones ſecure, 
Self-liking would make it ſeek for opportunities, 
by geſtures, looks, and ſounds, to diſplay the value 
it has for itſelf, ſuperior to what it has for others; 
2n untaught man would defire every body that 
came near him, to agree with him in the opinion 
'of his ſuperior worth, and be angry, as far as his 


fear would let him, with all that ſhould refuſe it: 


he would be highly * with, and love 3 | 
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bobs, whom he. thought .to have a goad .opinion 
of 1 eſpecially thoſe, that by words or. geſtures 
ſhould own it to his face : whenever he met with 

viſible marks in others of inferiority to him- 
. ſelf, he would laugh, and do the ſame at their mis+ 
fortunes, as far as his own pity would give him 
leave, and he would inſult every body that would 
let him. 

Hon. This felf- Wing, you ſay, was given to 
creatures for ſelf-preſervation ;. I ſhould think ra- 
ther that it is hurtful to men, becauſe it muſt make 
them odious to one another; and I cannot ſee what 
benefit they can receive from it, either in a ſavage 
or a civiliz'd ſtate: is there any. inſtance of its do- 
ing any good? 

cr EO. I wonder to hear you aſte that queſtion. 
Have you forgot the many virtues which I have 
demonſtrated, may be counterfeited to: gain ap- 
plauſe, and che good qualities a man of ſenſe in 
great fortune may 77 70 by the fole help and 
inſtigation of his pride? 

Hos. I beg your pardon; yet what you fog on- 
ly regards man in the ſociety, and after he has been 
perſectly well educated: what advantage is it to 
him as a ſingle creature? Self love 1 can plainly 
ſee induces him to labour for his maintenance and 
ſafety, and makes him fond of every thing which 
| he imagines to tend to his preſervation: but what 
good does the ſelf-liking to him 

CLEO. If I ſhould tell you, that the inward plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction a man receives from the gra- 
tikcation' of that paſſion, is a cordial that contri- 
butes to: his health, you would laugh at me, and 
think it far ſetch'd. | 

| Hor, Perhaps not; but I would ſer againſt it 


: the many ſharp vexations and heart, breaking ſor- 
gk 25. 
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rows, that men ſuffer on the ſcore of this Pelton. 
from diſgraces, diſappointments, and other misfor- 
tunes, which, I believe, have ſent millions to their 
graves, mah ſooner, than they would have gone, 
if their pride had. leſs. affected them, 

Cx xo. I have nothing againſt what you ſay: 
but this is'no proof, that the paſſion itſelf was not 
given to man for ſelf· preſervation; and it only 
lays open to us the precariouſneſs of ſublunary hap- 
pineſs, and the wretched. condition of mortals, 
There is nothing created that is always a bleſſing; A 
the rain and ſun-ſhine themſelves, to which all 
earthly comforts are owing, have been the cauſes 
of innumerable calamities; All animals of prey, 
and thouſand others, hunt-after food-with the ha- 
zard of their lives, and the greater part of them. 
periſh in their purſuits after. ſuſtenance. Plenty 
itſelf is not leſs fatal to ſome, than want is to o- 
| thers; and of our own ſpecies, every opulent na- 
tion has had great numbers, that in full ſafety from 


| all other dangers, have deſtroyed. themſelves by 


| exceſſes of eating and drinking: yet nothing is 
more certain, than that hunger and thirſt were 
given to creatures to make them ſolicitous after, 
and crave thoſe neceſſaries, without which it would 
be impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt. 

Hos. Still I can ſee no advantage accruing from 
this ſelf-liking to man, confider'd. as a ſingle crea- 
ture, which can induce me to believe, that nature 
| ſhould have given it us for ſelf-preſervation. What 
you have alledg'd is obſcure; can you name a be- 
nefit every individual perſon receives from that 
principle within him, that is manifeſt, and clearly 
to be underſtood? _ 

- CL ko. Since it has been in diſyrace, and every 
1 diſouns the Pn, it ſeldom is ſeen in its 
RE | ay” 
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roper colours, and diſguiſes itſelf in a thouſand 
different ſhapes :- we are often affected with it, 


when we have not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it; but 


it ſeems to be that, which continually furniſhes us 
Vith that reliſh we have for life, even when it is 


not worth having. Whilſt men are pleas'd, ſelf- 
hking has every moment a confiderable ſhare, tho? 


unknown, 1 in procuring the ſatisfaction they enjoy. 
It is ſo neceſſary to the well-being of thoſe that 
have been uſed to indulge it; that they can taſte 


no pleaſure without it, and ſach is the deference, 
and the ſubmiſſive veneration they pay to it, that 
they are deaf to the loudeſt calls of nature, and 


will rebuke the ſtrongeſt appetites that ſhould pre- 
tend to be gratify'd at the expence of that paſſion, 
It doubles our happineſs in proſper:ty, and buoys 
us up againſt the frowns of adverſe fortune, It is 
the mother of hopes, and the end as well as the 


foundatibn of our beſt wiſhes: it is the ſtrongeſt 


armour againſt deſpair, and as long as we can like 
any ways our ſituation, either in regard to preſent 
circumſtances, or the proſpect before us, we take 
care of ourſelves; and no man can reſolve upon 
ſuicide, whilſt fell. liking laſts: but as ſoon as that 


is over, all our hopes are extinct, and we ean form 


: no wiſhes but for the diſſolution of our frame: till 
at laſt our being becomes ſo intolerable to us, that 


felf-love prompts us to make an end of it, and 


ſeek refuge in death. 


Ho R. You mean felt hatred; for you have faid 


yourſelf, that a creature cannot love what it diſ- 


kes. 

CLEo. If you turn the Nee you are in the 
right; but this only proves to us what I have of- 
ten hinted at, that man is made up of contrari- 


eties 3 otherwiſe nothing ſeems to be more certain, 


than 
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Wan that whoever kills himſelf by choice, muſt 
dio it to avoid ſomething, which he dreads more 
than that death which he chuſes. Therefore how 
abſurd ſoever a perſon's reaſoning may be, there 
is in all ſuicide a 9 of kindneſ 8 to 
ones ſelf. 
; Hor: I muſt own that your 61 are en · 
tertaining. I am very well pleas'd with your diſ- 
courſe, and I ſee an agreeable glimmering of pro- 
buability that runs through it; but you have ſaid 
nothing that comes up to a half proof on the fide 
- of your. conjecture, if it be ſeriouſly conſider d. 
CLEO. I told you before that I would lay no 
roll upon, nor draw. any concluſions from it: | 
but whatever nature's deſign was in beſtowing this 
ſelf-liking on creatures; and, whether it has been 
given to other animals belides ourſelves or not, it 
is certain, that in our own ſpecies every individual 
perſon likes himſelf better than he does any other. 
Hon. It may be ſo, generally ſpeaking; but 
that it is not univerſally true, I can aſſure you, 
from my own experience; for I have often wiſh'd- 
myſelf to be count T heodati, whom you knew at” 
Rome. | 
CEO. He was a very fine perſon indeed, and 
e well accompliſh'd; and therefore you 
wiſh'd to be ſuch. another, which i is all. you could 
mean. Celia has a very handſome face, fine eyes, 
fine teeth; but ſhe has red hair, and is ill made; 
therefore he wiſhes. for: Chloe's hair and Belinda's 
ſhape; but ſhe would ſtill remain Celia. 
. Hor, ButIwiſh'd, that I might have been that 
_ . perſon, that very Theodati. 
CIO. That is impoſſible, _ 
Hos. . Wee wiſh it! 
Crxxo⸗ 


— 


Cr xo. Yes, to wich it; unleſs you wiſh'd for am 
ws at the Ene ume. It is that Self we wiſh 
well to; and therefore we cannot with for any change 
in ourſelves, but with a proviſo, that that n ſelf, 
that part of us, that wiſhes, ſhould ſtill remain: for 
take away that conſciouſneſs you had of yourſelf, 
whilſt you was wiſhing, and tell me pray, what part 
of you it is, that could be the better for the alte 


ration you wiſh'd for? 


Hos, I believe you are in the right. No man 
can wiſh but to enjoy ſomething, which no part 
of that ſame man could do, if he was —— 
another. 

CLto. That He itſelf, the perfvia wiſhing, muſt 
be deſtroy'd before the change could be entire. + 

Hon. But when ſhall we come to the vegas of 
politeneſs ? 2 75 

cu EO. We are at it now, 1890 we need not look 
for it any further than in the ſelf-liking, which I 
have demonſtrated every individuab man to be poſ- 


ſeſs' d of. Do but conſider theſe two things; firſt, 


that from the nature of that paſſion it muſt follow, 
that all untaught men will ever be hateful to one 


another in converſation, where neither intereſt nor 


ſyperiority are conſider d: for if of two equals one 
only values himſelf more by half, than he does the 
other :- tho? that other ſhonld value the firſt equal- 
I; with himſelf, they would both be diſfatisſied, if 
their thoughts were known to each other: but if 


both valued themfelves more by half, than they 


dideach other, the difference between think would 
ſill be greater, and a declaration of their ſent?- 


ments would render them both inſufferable to each 


ether; which among unciviliz'd men would happen 
every moment, becauſe without a mixture of art 


and-erouble, the outward ſymptoms of that paſſion 
. are. 
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are not to be ſtifled. The ſecond thing I would 


have you conſider, is, the effect which in all hu- 
man probability this inconveniency, ariſing from 
ſelf-liking, would have upon creatures, endued 


with a great ſhare of underſtanding, that are fond 


of their eaſe to the laſt degree, and as induſtrious 
to procure it. Theſe two things, I ſay, do but 


duely weigh, and you ſhall find, that the diſtur- 


| bance and uneafineſs, that muſt. be cauſed by (elf. 
liking, whatever ſtrugglings and unſucceſsful trials 


to remedy them might precede, mult | neceſſarily 
produce, at long run, what we call goed manners 


and politneſs. 


Hon. 1 underſtand you, I believe. Every body, 


1 this undiſciplin' d. ſtate, being affected with the 
high value he has for himſelſ, * diſplaying the 


molt natural ſymptoms, which you have deſcrib d, 
they would all be offended at the barefac'd pride 


of their neighbours : and it is impoſſible, that this 


ſhould continue long; among rational creatures, but 
the repeated experience of the uneaſineſs they 


received from ſuch behaviour, would make ſome 

of them reffect on the cauſe of it; which, in tract 
of time, would make them ſind out, that their own 
barefaced pride muſt be as offenſive to others, as 
that of others is to themſelves. 

Cx xo. What you ſay is certainly the philoſophi- 
cal reaſon of — alterations, that are made in the 
behaviour of men, by their being civiliz'd : but all 
this is done without reflexion, and men by degrees, 


and great length of time, fall as it were into theſe 


things ſpontaneouſly, 


Hog. How is that polible, ws it. 0 eoſt 


them trouble, and there is a palpable ſelf-denial to 


" ben; in he reſtrain LOWE put en the;nſelves? 
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| Cxxo, In the purſuit of ſelf-preſeryation, men 


— 


hu- diſcover a reſtleſs endeavour to make themſelves: 
on eaſy, which inſenfibly teaches them to avoid miſ- 
ned chief on all emergencies : and when human crea- 
nd tures once ſubmit to government, and are uſed to 
us lire under the reſtraint of laws, it is incredible, 
ut how many uſeful cautions, ſhifts, and ſtratagems, 


they will learn to practiſe by experience and imi- 
tation, from. converſing together; without being 


ly act as they do, viz. The paſſions within, that, un- 


rs known. to themſelves, n ar will and direct 


their behaviour. 


7 Hor. You'll make men as mere machines a8 


2 Cartes does brutes. 
0 CLEO. I have no ſuch 1 hos Iamof opi- 


, nion, that men find out the uſe of their limbs by- . 


J inſtinct, as much as. brutes do the uſe of theirs; 


form actions, that ſeem to beſpeak great {kill in 
mechanics, and a conſiderable depth af thought 
and ingenuity in the contrivance beſides; 


this from ? 
CLEO. The advantageous poſtures, which they I 


therwiſe removing weight; from their ſlight and 
dexterity in throwing ſtones, and other Projedtils, 
and the ſtupenduous cunning made uſe of in mw 
Hos. What ſtupenduous cutfhing, I pray! 4 4 
Crro. When men would leap or jump a great 
way, you know, they take a run before they throw 


aware of the natural cauſes, that oblige them to 


and that, without knowing any thing of geometry 
or arithmetic, even children may learn to per- 


Hok.. What actions are they, which you judge 


chuſe in reſiſting force, in pulling, puſhing, or o- 


themſelves off the ground. It ĩs certain, that by this 


means they jump further, and with greater force . 
. than 
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than they could do otherwiſe : the reaſon likewiſt 
is very plain. The body partakes of, and is more 
| by, two motions; and the velocity-- impreſt upon 
it by leaping, muſt be added to ſo much, as it re. 
tained of the velocity it was put into by running; 
whereas the body of a perſon who takes his leap, 
as he is ſtanding ſti, has no other motion, tha 
what is receiv'd Ws the muſcular ſtrength exert. 
ed in the act of leaping. See a thouſand boys, 2 
well as men, jump, and they'll alt make uſe of this 
ſtratagem: but you won't find one of them, tha 
does it knowingly for that reaſon. What I have 
ſaid of this ſtratagem made uſe of in Jeaping, ! 
deſire you would apply to the doctrine of good 
manners, which is taught and practiſed by millions, 


Who never thought on the origin of politeneſs, or 
ſo much as knew the real benefit it is of to ſociety, 


The moſt eraſty and deſigning will every where 
de the firſt, that for intereſt⸗ſake will learn to con- 
ceal this aſl ion, and in a little time-nobody will 
ſhew the leaſt ſymptom of it, whil@ he is aſking 
favours, or ſtands in need of help. * © 


Honk. That rational creatures ſhould do all this, 
without thinking or knowing what they were about, 
zs inconceivable. Bodily motion is one thing, and 


the exerciſe of the underſtanding is another; and 
therefore agreeable poſtures, *a graceful mien, an 
eaſy carriage, and a genteel outward behaviour, 
in general, may be learn'd and contracted perhaps 
without much thongbt; but goed manners are to 
be obſerv'd every where, in ſpeaking, writing, and 
ordering actions to be perform'd by others. 
Cxxo. To men who never turn'd their thoughts 


that way, it certainly is almoſt inconceivable to 


'what-prodigious height, from next to nothing, 


fome arts may be and have been raiſed by human 
; | induſtry 
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zduſtry and application, by the uninterrupted la- 


bour, and joint experience of many ages, though - 
none but men of ordinary capacity ſhould ever be 
employ d in them. What a noble as well as deau - 
tiful, what a glorious machine is a firſt- rate man 
of war, when ſhe is under fail, well. rigg'd, and 
well mann d! As in bulk and weight it is vaſtly 
ſuperior to any other moveable body of human in- 
vention, ſo there is no other that has an equal va- 
riety of differently ſurprizing contrivances to boaſt. 
of, There are many ſets of hands. in the nation, 
that, not wanting proper materials, would be able 
in leſs than half a year to. produce, fit-out, and na-. 
vigate a firſt-rate: yet it is certain, that this taſk 
would be impracticable, if it was not divided and 
ſubdivided into a great variety of different la- 
bours.; and. it is as certain, that none of theſe. 
labours require any other, than working men of 
ordinary capacities. i. 
Hor, What would you infer from this? 
CLEO. That we often aſcribe to the excellency 
of. man's genius, and the depth df his penetration, 
what is in reality owing to length of time, and 
the experience of many generations, all of them 
very little differing from one another in natural 
parts and ſagacity. And to know what it muſt 
have coſt to bring. that art of making ſhips for dif- 
ferent purpoſes, to the perfection in which it is 
now, we are only to conſider in the firſt place; 
that many conſiderable improvements have been 
made in it within theſe fifty years and leſs; and in 
the ſecond, that the inhabitants of this iſland did 
build and make uſe of ſhips-eighteen hundred years 
220, ..and that from that: time to this, they have 


never been without, 
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Fox. Which altogether make a ſtrong proof of 
the ſlow progreſs that art has made, to © be What! it 
is. 

C. RO. The chondlier Reneau has wrote a book, 
In which he ſhews the mechaniſm of failing, nd 
accounts mathematically for every thing that he. 
longs to the working and ſteering of a ſhip. Ian 
perſwaded, that neither the firſt inventors of ſhips 
and failing, or thoſe, who have made improve- 
ments ſince i in any part of them, ever dream'd of 
thoſe reaſons, any more than now the rudeſt and 
moſt illiterate of the vulgar do, when they are made 
failors, which time and practice will do in ſpight 
of their teeth. We haye thouſands of them, that 
were firſt haul'd on board, and detain'd againſt their 
wills, and yet in leſs than three years time kney 
every rope and every pully in the ſhip, and. with- 
-out the leaſt ſcrape of mathematics had learn'd the 
management, as well as uſe of them, much better 
than the preateſt mathematician could have done 
in all his life-ttme, if he had yever been at ſea, 
The book I mention'd, among other curious things, 
demonſtrates what gde the rudder muſt make 
with the keel, 'to render its influence upon the ſhip 
the moſt powerful. This has its merit; but a lad 
of fifteen, who has ſerv'd a year of his time on 
board of a hoy, knows every thing that is ufeful 
in this demonſtration practically. Seeing the poop 
always anſwering the motion of the helm, he only 

minds the latter, without making the leaſt reflec- 
tion on the rudder, till in a year or two more, 
his knowledge in failing, and capacity of ſteering 
his veſſel becomes ſo habitual to him, that he guides 
her as he does his own body, by inſtinct, tho' he 
| is * TP» or AY on N another Fe 
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Honk. If, as you ſaid, ,and which I 1 now believe 


40 be true, the people, who firſt invented, and af- 


terwards improved upon ſhips and ſuiltag, never 
Jream'd of thoſe reaſons of monſieur Reneau, it 


is impollible, that they ſhould have acted from 
them, as motives that induced them 4 Priori, to 


put their inventions and improvements in practice, 


with knowledge and deſign; which, I . 8 
what you intended to prove. | 


CLEO. It is; and I verily believe, not only that the 


raw begitiiers, who made the firſt eſſays in either 


art, good manners as well as failing, were igno- 
rant of the true cauſe, the real foundation thoſe 


arts are built upon in nature; but likewiſe that, 


even now both arts are brought to great perfec- 


tion, the greateſt part of thoſe that are moſt ex- 


pert, and daily making improvements in them, 
know as little of the rationale of them, as their 
predeceſſors did at firſt: tho? I believe at the ſame 
time monſieur Reneau's reaſons to be very juſt, and 
yours as good as his; that is, I believe, that there 


is as much truth and ſolidity in your accounting | 


for the origin of good manners, as there is in his 
for the management of ſhips. They are very ſel- 
dom the ſame ſort of people, thoſe that invent arts, 
and improvements'in them, and thoſe that enquire 
into the reaſon of things: this latter is moſt com- 


monly practiſed by ſuch, as are idle and indolent, 


that are fond of -retirement, hate buſineſs, and 
take delight i in ſpeculation 3 whereas none ſucceed 
oftner in the firſt, than active, ſtirring, and labo- 


rious men, ſuch as will put their hand to the 
Plough, try experiments, and give all their atten- 


tion to what they are about. 


Hon. It is commonly imagined, that ſpeculative 


men are beſt at invention of all ſorts. 
4 955 | | CLEO. 
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CLEO. Vet it is «as Soap-boiling, prain. 


Aduying, and other trades and mylteries, are from 
mean beginnings brought to great perfection; but 


the many improvements, that can be remembred 
to have been · made in- them, have for the gener. 
lity been owing to perſons, who either were brought 


up to, or had long practiſed and been converſant in 


thoſe: trades, and not to great proficients in chy- 
miſtry or other parts of philoſophy, whom one 
would naturally expect thoſe things from. In ſome 


of theſe arts, eſpecially grain or ſcarlet- dying, there 


are proceſſes really aſtoniſhing ; and by the mixture 
of various ingredients, by fire and fermentation, 


| ſeveral operations are.performed,. which the mol 


ſagacious naturaliſt. cannot account for by any ſy- 
ſtem yet known; a certain. ſign, that they were not 
invented by reaſpaing a priori. Wheñ once the ge. 
nerality. begin to conceal the high value they have 


| for themſelves, men muſt become more tolerable 


to one another. Now, new improvements muſt be 
made every day, 'till ſome-of them.grow impudent 
enough, not only to deny the high value they have 
for themſelves, but likewiſe to pretend that they 
have greater value for others, than they have for 


themſelves. This will-bring in complaiſance, and 


now-flattery will: ruſn in upon them like a torrent. 
As ſoon as they are arrived at this pitch of inſin- 


cerity they will find the benefit of it, and teach it 


their children. The paſſion of ſhame is ſo gene- 


3 ral, and ſo early diſcover'd in all human creatures, 


chat no nation can be ſo ſtupid, as to be long with- 


out obſerving and making uſe of it accordingly. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the credulity of infants, 


which is very inviting to many good purpoſes. 
The knowledge of parents is communicated to their 
off-ſpring, and every one's experience im life be- 
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ing added to what he n in his youth, every 
1 after this muſt be better taught than 


the preceeding 5 by which-means, in two or three, 


centuries, enen muſt be brought to "_ 
perſeftion. 


_ HoR- When, they are thus =_ 5 cs 468 2 it is | 


eaſy to convince the reſt: for improvements, I 
ſuppoſe are made in good manners, as they are in 


all other arts and ſciences. But to commence from 


ſavages, men I believe would make but a ſmall pro- 


The Romans, who had a much better beginning, 
had been a nation above ſix centuries, and were al- 
moſt. maſters. of the world, ' before they could be 
aid to be a polite people. What Lam moſt aſto- 
viſn'd at, and which I am now. convinc'd of, is, 
that the baſis of all this machinry is pride. A- 
nother thing I wonder at is, that you chooſe ta 
ſpeak of a nation, that enter d upon good manners 
before they had any notions of virtue or-religion, 
which I believe there never was in the world. 
CLEO, Pardon me Horatio; ; I have no 74 bali 
inſinuated that they | had none, but I had no reaſon 


to mention them. In the. firſt, place, you aſk'd my 


opinion concerning the uſe of . politeneſs in this 
world, abſtract from the conſiderations of a future 
ſtate: ſecondly, ; the art of. good manners has-no- 
thing to do with virtue or- religion, tho” it ſeldom 
claſhes with either. It is a ſcience that is ever built 
on the ſame ſteady principle in pur nature, what-. 
ever the age or the climate may be, in which it is 
practisd. 

Hos. How can any thing be Haid not to hits. 
vith virtue.or religion, that has nothing to do with 
eher, and Ny diſclaims both? 

© 


. fb 


CRO. 


grels in good manners the firſt three hundred years. 


/ 


| ; heir concern. 
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Cr xo. This 1 confefs ſeems to be.a paradoxs 
Fet it is true. The doctrine of good manners teg- 
hes men to ſpeak well of all virtues, but require: 
nd more of them in any age, or ountry, khan the 
out ward appearance of thoſe in faſhion. And a8 
to ſacred matters, it i 1s every where fatisfied with 
a ſeething conformity in outward worſhip; for al 
the religions in the univerſe are <qually ageceable 
oO good manners, where they are national; and 
Pray what opinion muſt we ſay a teacher to be of, 
0 whom all opinions are probable Alike? All the 
precepts of good manners throughout #he world | 
; Have the ſame tendency, 'and are no more than the 
various methods of making ourſelves acceptable to 
others, with as little predjudice to öürſelves as is 
Poſſible: by which artifice we aſſiſt one another in 
the enjoyments of life, and refinirfg upon plea- 
ſore; and every individual perſon is rendred more 
Happy by it, in the fruition of all the good things 
he can purchaſe, than he could have been without 
uch behaviour. I mean happy, inthe ſenſe of the 
_ voluptuous, Let us lock back on old Greece, the 
RNoman empire, or the great Eaſtern nations, that 
fouriſh'd before them, and we ſhall find, that lux - 
ury and politeneſs ever grew upksgetber, and were 
never enjoy d afunder:: that comfort and delight 
upon earth have always employ'd the wiſhes of 
the beau monte; and that, as their chief ſtudy and 
greateſt ſolicitude, to outward appearance, have 
ever been directed to obtain happineſs i $ in this world, 
fo what would become of them in the next ſeems, 
to the naked eye, always to  haye been the leaſt of 


Hon. I thank you W your Jeftare: you have 
, ſatisfied me in feyeral things which 1 had intend- 
ed to Aſk: but [JO have ſaid ſome others, 4 


*. 
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muſt have time to conſider; after which I am re- 


ſolved to wait upon you again for I begin to be- 
eve, that concerning the knowledge of ourſelves, 


' moſt Books are very defective or very deceitful. 


CRO. There is not a more copious nor a more 
faithful volume than human nature, to thoſe who 
will diligently peruſe it ; and I ſincerely believe, 


that I have diſcover'd nothing to you, which, if 


you had thought. of it with attention, you would 


not have found out yourſelf, - But I ſhall never be 


better pleas'd with myſelf, than when I can con- 


ting. 


* 


tribute to any entertainment you ſhall think diver - 
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7 'OUR ſervant, 5 
Hon. What ſay you now, Cleomenes; 

| 1 z it not this without ceremony. 

5 FC!rxoO. You are very obliging. 

Hos. When they told me where vou was, 1 
Would ſuffer no body to tell you, who it was hot 
* wanted. you, or to come up with me. 

F CRO. This is friendly indeed ! 

= Hon. You ſee What a proficient I am: in a lit- 

tle time atoms ior lay _ good man- 

| ſs b 

3 — TP Wo a fine tutor of: r 

3 Hon. You'll-pardon-me, I know: this 90 of 

>  _ yours is&very pretty place. | 

did. like it, becauſe the ſun never enters it. 

Ho. A very pretty room! 
C xo. Shall welit down in it? it is the cooleſt 
room in the houſe. ; 
Hor, With all my heart.. 5 
Cre. I was in hopes to have ſeen you before 
now: you have taken a long time to conſider 
35 e ä⁴ꝶd mon. 
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Hos. Juſt eight days. | 
CLEO. ad you we on the noveliy r 
flarted? Oy 

Hos. I SEU and think it not void of probabĩ· 


ity ; for that there are no innate ideas, and men 
come into the world without any knowledge at alk; - 


1 am convinced of; and therefore it is evident to 


me, that all arts and ſciences muſt once have had a 


beginning in ſomebody's: brain, whatever oblivion 
that may now be loſt in. 1 have thooght twenty 


times, ſince I ſaw you laſt, on the origin of good 


manners, and what a pleaſant ſcene it wonld be to 
a man, who is tolerably well verſed in the world, 


to ſee among a rude nation thoſe firſt eſſays they 


made of concealing tleir*pride from one another. 


ELEo. You fee by this, that it is chiefly the 


novelty of things, that ſtrikes, as well in begetting 


our averſion, as in gain'ng our approbation; and 


that we may look upon many indifferently, when 
they come to be familiar to us, though: they were 
ſhocking when they were new. You are now di- 


verting yourſelf with a truth, which cizht days 


ago you would have given an hundred guincas not 
to have known. 


Fox. I begin to delieve re is nothing ſo he 
ſurd, that it would appear to us to be ſuch, if we 


had been accuſtom'd to it very young. 


Cx 80. In a tolerable education we are ſo in- 
duſtriouſly and ſo aſkiduouſly inſtructed, from our 

. moſt early infancy, in the ceremonies of bowing, 

and pulling off hats, and other rules of behaviour; 


that even before we are men we hardly look upon 
a. mannerly deportment as a thing acquired, or 


think converſation to be a ſcience. Thouſand 
5 things are call'd eaſy and natural in Poſtures and 


Ry as well as ſpeaking and writing, that have 
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caus'd infinite pains-to others as well as ourſelyes;. 
and which we know to be the product of art. What 
aukward lamps have I known, which the dancing 
maſter has put limbs to! | 

Hon. Yeſterday morning, as-1 3 by my 
ſelf, an expreſſion of yours, which I did not ſo much 
reflect upon at firſt, when I heard it, came in to my 
head, and-made me mile Speaking of the rudi 
ments of good manners in an infant nation, when 
hey once enter d upon concealing their pride, you 
faid, that improvements would be made every day, 
< till ſome of them grew impudent enough, not 
Donly to deny the high value they had for then:-- 

+ ſelves, but likewiſe to pretend that they had great- 
$9. er value for others, than they had for themſelves. 
xxo. Iteis certain that this every where muſt. | 
have been the forerunner of Hattery, 

Hon. When you talk of flattery and ee 
. whay do you think of the firſt man that had the 

| face to tell his equal, that he was his humble ſer- 

vant? | 

CO. If that had Ts a new compliment, 1 


ſhould have wonder d much more at the ſimplicity: 


of the proud man that ſwallow d, than I would have 
done at the impudence of the knave that made it. 

Hon. It certainly once was new: which pray 

do you believe more ancient, pulling off the hat, o 
faying; Your humble ſervant? 

"Ones Thay ape both of them Gothic and mo⸗ 
dern. 3 8 
Hor: I os pulling off the hat Was firſt, it 
being the emblem of liberty, _ 

' Cu.xo..*don't think ſo: for bemie pull'd off his 

hat the firſt time, could not have been underſtood; 
if ſaying Vour Servant had not been practis d: and 
to thew e a man as well rd haye pull'd off 
8 one 


— 


eee ay. 


* — 


N 80 . . as os 7-0 and s better 
auborit for 5 rt, than he * have for a 


latter- 
re. And to; this day, raking off the oy is 115 


dumb ſhew of a known civility in words: mind 


now the power of cuſtom, and imbibed notions. 

We both laugh at this Gothic abſurdity, and are 
well aſſured, that it muſt have had its origin from 
the haſeſt flattery: yet neither of us, walking with” 

our hats on, cquſd meet” an acquaintance with” 

whom we' are not very familiar, witkout ſhewing* | 
this piece of civility 3 nay, it would be a pain to- 
us not to do it. But we have no reaſon to think, 
| that: the compliment of ſaying, Your Servant, be- 
gan among equals; but rather that, flatterers hav- 
ing given it to princes, it grew afterwards more 
eommon; for all thoſe poſtures and flexiqns,of body 


and limbs, had in all probability their riſe from 


the adulation that was paid to conquerors and ty; 
rants ;; who, having every body to fear, were always 
alarm d at the leaſt ſhadow of oppoſition, and ne- 
ver. better pleas d than with ſubmiſſive and de- 
fenceleſs poſtures: and you ſee, that they have all 
a tendency; that way; they promiſe Tee and“ 
ate Glent, endeavours. to eaſe and rid them, not 
only of their fears, but likewiſe every ſuſpicion 
of harm approaching them: fuch as lying proſtrate” 
on our faces, touching the ground with. our heads, 
kneeling, bowing low laying our hands upon our 
breaſts, or holding them behind us, "folding our 
arms together, and all the) eringes that can be 
made 10 demonſtrate, that we neither indulge our 
475 nor ſtand upon e Theſe are ay 
r 


may 
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ans and convincing proofs to a ſuperior; that we 
Have a mean opinion of ourfelyesin reſpe to him, 
that we are at his mercy, and have no thought to 
eſiſt, much leſs to attack him; and therefore it is. 
highly probable, that / Teying,” Your Servant, and 
| pulling off the hat, were at firſt demonſtrations 
of of obedience to thoſe that claim'd it: * 255 
Fox. Which in tract of time Wan more fa- 
miliar, and were made uſe of OY? in the 
wor of civility, © a 
Cerro. I believe o; bor 111 good n en- 
creaſe; we ſee, that the higheſt compliments are 
made common, and new ones to ſuperiors invent 
ed inſtead of then nh ot nts 1 
Honk. So the word Grace, which not long ag 
Vas a title that none but our kings and queens 
were honour d with, is devely'Q: on e 
and PET RTE P N l 
r xo. Rn a e Highneſs which is | 
| now given to the children, and even _ * 
children of Kings. . _ 

Hon. The dignity, that is MO) fignt 

geatiom of the word Lord, has been better preſery rv'd 
with us, than in moſt countries: In Spaniſn, Italian, 
High and Low-Dutch, it it is! nie to almoſt 

every body: 49 24 LE nen 1512345 
— It has had better fates in France; where 
Klewile the word Sire has loſt nothing of its mia- 
jeſty, and ls only uſed to the monareh: whereas 
with us it is a compliment of addreſs, that" mer 
de made to a cobler; as well as to a king. 

' Hor; Whatever alterations may be made arch | 
ſenſe-of words, by time; yet, as the world grows 
more 'poliſh'd, flattery Meobes lefs bare - faeed, 
and the deſign of it upon man's pride is better dif. 
2 er than it was 1 5 70 praiſe a men to 
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nis face, was very common among the ancients: 
conſidering humility to be a virtue particularly re- 
quired of Chriſtians, I have often wonder d how | 
the fathers of the church could ſuffer thoſe: accla- 
mations and applauſes, that were made to them 
_ whilſt they were preaching; and which, tho? ſome 
of them ſpoke againſt them, many. of them 1 
to have been extremely fond of. | 
Exo. Human nature ts always tis fime; . 
men exert themſelves to the- utmoſt, and take un- 
common pains, that ſpend and walls? the Sw. 
_ thoſe applauſes are very reviving: - the fathers, 
who ſpoke againſt them, 8 55 —_— againſt the. 
abuſe of them 
Hoa. It muſt have been very odd to hear peow- 
ple bawling out, as often the greateſt part of an au- 
dience did, S ophos, divinitus, non poteſt melius, 
| mirabiliter, acriter, ingeniaſè : they told the 
preachers likewiſe” that they were orthodox, and 
ſometimes call d them, Apoſtolus decimus tertius. 
Crx xo. Theſe words at the end of a period might - . 
have paſs'd, but the repetitions of them were often - - 
ſo loud and ſo general; and the noife they made 
with their hands and feet, ſo diſturbing im and out 
of ſeaſon; that they could not hear a quarter of the 
ſermon : yet ſoveral fathers own d that it was high- | 
ly delightful; and ſoothing human frailt . 

Hor, The behaviour at. churches. is: -more de- 
cent, as it is now. 

Cx RO. Since paganiſm lins: been quite extinct 
in the old weſtern world, the zeal of Chriſtians is 
much diminiſh'd from whe it was, when they had 
many oppoſers: the want of ſerveney had a | ne | 
hand in aboliſhing that faſhion, _ 5 

Hor. But whether it was the faſhion or not, 
os always have been ſhocking, 

x = 7 5 8 ft Axa 5 
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Cl. Dd you think, that the repeated accla-- 


mations, the clapping, ſtamping, and the moſt ex- 


travagant tokens of applauſe, that are now uſed at 
our ſeveral theatres, were ever ſhocking to a fa- 


Vvorite actor; or that the huzzah's of the mob, or 
the hideous ſhouts of ſoldiers, were ever Barking: 
to perſons of the highelt diltiafion, to whoſe ho 

_ they were made? 


Hos. I have known princes that were vey 
fr tired with them 
Cuxo. e but 


| never atfirlt; In working a machine, we ought to 
have regard to the ſtrength of its frame: limited 
creatures are not: ſuſceptible of infinite delight ;. 
chereſore we ſee, that u pleaſure protracted beyond 


its due bounds becomes a pain: but. where the 
cuſtom of the country is not broken in upon, no- 


noiſe, that is palpably made in our praiſe, and: 
Which we may hear with. decency, can ever be 
1 ungrateful, if it don't out · laſt a reaſonable time: 


but there is no oordial ſo ſovereign, that it may; 

not become oſſenſive, by being taken to exceſs. 
"Hor. And the ſweeter and more delicious U , 

-quors: are, the ſooner they become ae, and 


the. leſs fit they are to ſit by. 


Co. Vour ſimile is not ain as hs ſame 


| a that are raviſhing to a man at firſt; and 


perhaps coñtinue to give him an unſpeakable de- 
light for eight or nine minutes, may become more 
moderately pleaſing, indifferent, cloying, trouble- 
ſome, and even fo oſſenſive as to create pain, all in 


Less than three hours; if they were to continue ſo 


long without intermiſſion. 5 
Ho Rx. There mult be great Wen in n ſounds,. 


7 that they ſhould have ſuch — upon us, 
8 we ö ſee ** haves 


C Ro. 


* 


* 
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ct xo. The leaſure we receive from aeclamati- 
ons, is not in the hearing; but roceeds from the 5 
opinion we form of the cauſe, 15 
ſounds, the approbation of others: At the theatres” 
all over Italy you have he zeard, that when the whole 4 
7 demands filence and attention, Wbich 
here is an 9 mark of- -benevol, ence and- 
LED | * OR, | 7 
a0 is hard! * 0 de iſtinguiſh' 'd from; o our biſling, - 
which. with us is the plaineſt token of diſlike 3 
contempt :- and vimout d doubt © the cat-calls to 
affront. Fauſtina Were far more agreeable to Coz 
_ 20nd, Flog the moſt artful ſounds. PHE ever oy 
tg er triumphant riy | 
5 15 T 15 e pu 
CLEO, The Turks ſhew their PER to heir 


3 by a profound ſilence, which is ſtrictly | 


9 1 throughout the Seraglio, and yl more religis- 
ly obſerved the nearer You. Haun to the Sultan' ot 
— ent... 1 
ig OR,. This litter is certain ly 
f gratifying one's pride. 
Er ko. All that 8 node and culo!” | 


Pride in filence, may. be enjgyed without the lofs 

WM; his hearing, which the Qther cannot. 
CLEO. That! is a trifle, in the gratification vf 
that We e nexer enjoy higher pleaſure, from 
petite de wo ald indulge, than- when we feel 


* 1 any other. ö 


Hos. But filence expreſſes greater homage and 


deeper veneration, than noiſe... 

od to ſoothe the pride of a a drone; * 
ut an Seen man loyes to have that paſſion- Tops d, 6 
and. as it Were ke t awake, whillt | it is gratified ; 
0 iran dom 19 5 is more ungueſtion- 


** 


— — 


t produces thoſe 


make comes very near; — 


| the politer way 


Hox. But the offerings. that are made to a man's 


—— 9 > 
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- able than he other : n 1 won t determine 


between them; much may be ſald on Both ſides, 


The Greeks and Romans uſed ſounds, to ſtir up men 
to noble actions, with great ſucceſs; and the ſilence. 
__ obſerved among the Ottomans Has kept, them very 
well in the flaviſh ſubmiſſic ion, , which their ſove- 
reigns require of them : perhaps the one does bet- 


ter here abſolute power is lodged in one perſon, 


and the other where there is ſome ſhew of liberty. 
Both are proper tools. to flatter the pride of man, 
| When they are underſtood and made uſe of as Web. 
T have known a very brave man uſed to the ſfiouts 
of war, and highly deliglited with aud ap 1 1 70 
de very angry with his butler, for making That 
. zatling with his plates. 

Hon. An old aunt of mine the other day turn n'd 
away a. very, clever fellow, for not walking upon 


| His toes ;. and I muſt own myſelf, at the vice 
of 


ing of footmen, and all unmannerly Ioudn 
ſeryants, are very, offenſive to,me ; ; tho' F never en- 
ter d into the reaſ0n of it before Dy! In our laſt 
- converſation, when you deſerib'>' the ſymptoms of 
_ Telf-liking, and what the behaviour would be of 
an unciviliz'd man, you named laughing: 1 know 
it is one of the characteriſtics of our ſpecies: 
pray, c 6 you take that to be likewiſe the ref of 
ri 
1 bro, Hobbes 4 1s a ae pid n in moſt 
inſtances It miphit be derived from thence ; but there 
are ſome. Phznomena. not to be explain'd by that 
Eurail - therefore I would chuſe to fay, that 
laugh hter is a mechanfeal motion, which We are na- 
turalyx thrown. into, hen we are Only 
pleaſe „ bes ur pride 1s feel ingly gratified . 
(when we hear . l any thin f AER wee we admire 
e of or \heg” * are dc 90 — o- 
2 er 
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"ther palkon or appetite; and the reaſon why we 


are pleaſed, feems to be juſt and worthy,. we are- 
then far from laughing: but when things or aQti- 


ons are odd and out of the way) r code: 
pleaſe us, when we can give no juft reaſon why 


3 they ſhould. do fo, it is then, ny ſpeaking, 


that they make us laugh. 


© Hor. I would rather ſide with what you bad was 


Hobbes s opinion: for. the things we commonly 
hugh at are ſuch, as are ſome way er other mor- 
tifying, unbecoming, or prejudicial to others. 


' CLeo. But what will you ſay to tickling, which | 


will make an infant laugh that is deaf and blind? 


Hor. Can you account for that, by. your 5 | 


fem?” : 


C Bo. Not to my latisfaction; but 1 teff you 


what might be ſaid for it. We know by 

ence, that the ſmoother, the ſofter, and the more 
ſenlible the ſkin is, the more tickliſh perfons are, 

generally ſpeaking | we know likewiſe, that things 

rough, ſharp and hard, when they touch the ſkin 

are diſpleafing to us, even before they give pain; 

and that on the contrary, every thing applied to 


the ſkin, that is ſoft and fmooth, and not otherwiſe 


offenſive, is delightful. It is. poſſible, that gentle 
touches being impreſſed on ſeveral nervous ſila- 
ments at once, every one of them producing a plea- 
king ſenſation, may create that confuſed pleaſure, 
| Which is the occaſion of laughter, 


' Hor. But how come you to think of di: 


nic motion in the pleaſüre of a free agent? 


CLEO. Whatever free agency we may pretend | 


to in the forming of Ideas, che effect of them upon 
the body is independent af. the will. Nothing is 
more directly oppoſite to laughing than frowning : 
The one draws” Winkles in the forehead, knits 
$44 * i - the 
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E :: - the brows, and keeps the month ſhut; the. other: 
-'- _ goes quits the reverſe; exporrigere Frontem, 
know. is a Latin phraſe for being merry. In 
Ahing, the muſcles of the belly and breaſt ar 
„ all' d inward, and the dia] bragm 4 ispull'd upward 
more than ordinary; and we ſeem. Fee a 
tho' in vain, to ſqueeze and compreſs the heart, 4 
__ whilſt ye draw in our breath in a forcible manner; 
| and when in that ſqueezing poſture we have taken 
in as much air as we can contain, we: throw it 
out with the ſame violence we ſueked it in with, 
and at the ſame time gixe a ſudden relaxation to a 
wdte muſcles we em 2 beſore. vs certain] 7 
deſigned this for . in che lab e {el 
. eſer vation, which ſhe forees upon us. How m 
chanically do all creatures that can make any ſound 
' © ery out, and complain in great afflictions, as well 
3 as pain and imminent danger! In great torments 
5 the efforts of nature are ſo violent that way, that 
dee difappoitt her, and prevent the diſcoyery Of | 
Phat we feel, by ſounds, and which ſhe bids us 
f make, we are forced to draw our mouth into a 
purſe, or elſe ſuck in our breath, bite our lips, or 
ſqueeze them cloſe together, and uſe: the moſt ef- 
fectual means to hinder: the air from coming out. 
In grief we ſigh, in mirth He laugh: in the la, 
Rus ſtreſs is laid 1 7 the reſpiration, and this - 
is performed. with le regularity, than it is at any 
other time; all the muſcles without and every 
thing within feel looſe; and ſeem to have no other 
motion than what is communicated-to-them by the 
conxulſiye ſhakes: of laughter: , _ 
Hon. 1 have ſeen people laugh till they loſ) * 
their ſtrength. 
Co. How much is all this the 1 0 of what” 
| we r in Gghing ! when pain or depth « of woe” 
make 
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male us cry out, the mouth is draun round or at 
leaſt into an oval; the lips are thruſted forward 


without touching each other, and- the tongue is- 
pull'd in, which is the reaſon that all nations, 5 


when they exclaim, cry, Oh . 
HoR. Why, pray? 


C xo. Becauſe whit the mouth yh _ tongue | 
remain in thoſe poſtures, they can amd no other 
vowel, and no conſonant at all. In laughing, the 


lips are pull'd back, and ſtrain'd to draw the mouth- 
in its fulleſt length. 
Ho. I would not have you lay great ſlreſ — 
chat, for it is the ſame in weeping, whieh is 
undoubted ſign of ſorrow. 


CLEo. In great afflictions, where the wo is 


oppreſſed, and anxieties, which we .endeayour to 

reſiſt, few people can weep ;- but when they do, it 
removes the oppreſſion, and ſenſibly relieves them: >: 
for then their reſiſtance is gone, and weeping in 
diſtreſs is: not ſo much a ſign of ſorrow, as it is an 
indication, that we can bear our ſorrow no longer; 
and therefore it is counted unmanly to weep, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to give up our ſtrength; and is a 
Kind of yielding to our grief. Hut. the action of 
weeping itſelf is not more peculiar to grief, than 
it is to joy, in adult people; and there are men, 


who ſhew great fortitude in afflictions; and bear 


the greateſt misfortunes with dry eyes, me 2 
ery heartily at a moving ſcene: in a play. 

are eaſily wrought upon by one thing, ee are 
ſdoner affected with another; but whatever touches 
us ſo forcibly, as to ovixuhelis the mind, prompts 
us to weep, and is the mechanical cauſe of tears; 
and therefore, beſides grief, joy, and pity, there 
are other things no way relating to ourſelves, that 
may have this effect upon us; ſuch as the relati- 
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ons of ſurpriſing events and ſudden turns of pro- 
- vidence in behalf of merit; inſtances of heroiſm, 
of generoſity; in love, in "friendſhip, in an ene- 
my; or the hearing or reading of noble thoughts 
and ſentiments of humanity; more eſpecially, it 
theſe things are conveyed to us ſuddenly, in an 
© agreeable manner, and unlook'dfor, as well as live- 
by expreſſions; Weſhall-obſerve likewiſe, that none 
5 are more ſubject to: this frailty of ſhedding. tears 
8 on ſuch foreign accounts, than perſons of ingenui- 
ty and quick apprehenſion; and thoſe among them 
that are moſt benevolent, generous and open - heart- 
_ ed; whereas the dull and ſtupid; the eruel, ſe} 
4 7. and deſigning, are very-ſeldom troubled with 
it. Weeping therefore, in earneſt, is always a ſure 
and involuntary demonſtration- that ſomething 
ſtrikes and overcomes-the mind, whatever that be 
Which affects it. We find kkewlfe, that outward” 
violence, ; as-ſharp winds and ſmoak, the Huvia 
of onions, and other volatile falts, &e. have the 
_ ſame effect upon the external fibres of the lachry- 
mal ducts and glands; that are expoſed, which the 
„ ſudden ſwelling and preſſure of the ſpirits has up- 
on thoſe within. The divine wiſdom is in nothing 
more conſpicuous, than in the inſinite variety of 
living: creatures of different conſtruction ; every 
of them being contriv*d with ſtupenduous {kilt, 
and fitted with the utmoſt accuracy for the diffe- 
rent purpoſes they were deſign'd for: the human 
body, above all, is a moſt aftoniſhing maſter- piece 
of art: the anatomiſt may have a perfect know- 
ledge of all the bones and their ligaments, the 
muſcles and their tendons, and be able to diſſect 
every nerve and every membrane with great exact. 
"= 1 the 2 1 ac ONE may dive a gear way 
into 
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into the outward œconomy, and different ſymp- 
toms of health and ſtekneſs: they may all approve - 
of, and admire: the curious machine; but no mare 
ean have a tolerable idea of the contrivance, ' the 
art, and the beauty of the workmanſhip itſelf; even 
In 1 ie things he can fee, without being likewiſe 
verſed in geometry and racchiahles; e 
Hor. How long is it ago that alatherrialics were 
brought into phyſte? That art, I have heard, is 
| byte. pad to great certainty by them." 
Cn. What you ſpeak of is quite another thivg. 155 
Mathernatics never had, nor ever can have, any 


z thing to do with phyfic; if you mean by it the art 


of curing the ſick. The ſtructure and motions of 
the body, may, perhaps, be mechanically accounted 
for, and all fluids are under the laws of 'Hydroſta- 
ties: but we can have no help from any part of 
che mechanics, in the diſcovery of things, infi- 
'nitely remote from fight, and entirely unknown as 
to their ſhapes andbulks. Phyſicians, with the reſt 
of mankind are wholly ignorant of the firſt prin- 
ciples and conſtituent parts of things, in which af 
the virtues and properties of them-confiſt ; and 
this, as well of the blood and other juices of the 
body, as the ſimples, and conſequently all the me- 
dicines they make uſe of. There is no art that has 
leſs certainty than theirs, and the moſt valuable 
"knowledge in it ariſes from obſervation, and is 
ſuch; as a man of parts and application, who has 
Fitted: himſelf. for that ſtudy, ean only be poſſeſs'd 
of, after a long and judicious experience. But the 
pretence to mathematics, or the uſefulneſs of it 
in the eure of diſeaſes, is a cheat, and as errant 
2 4 of quackery as a ſage anda Merry Andrew. 

But ſince there is ſo much ſkill diſplayed 
n the bones, n, and groſſer parts, is it. not 
£7 reaſons 
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reaſonable to think, that there is no leſs art beſtow' d 


on thoſe that are beyond the reach of our ſenſes? 


Cr xo. I no ways doubt it: microſcopes have 
open d a new world to us, and. I am far from think- 
ing, that- nature ſhould leaye off her work where 


Ve can trace her no further. I am perſwaded that 


our thoughts, and the affeQions of the mind, have 
a more certain and more mechanical influence upon 
ſeveral parts of the body, than has been hitherto, . 
or in all human probability ever will be, diſcoyer'd. 

The viſible eſſect they have on the eyes, and muſ. 


cles of the face, muſt ſhew. the leaſt attentive the 


reaſan I have for this aſſertion. . When in men's 


eompany we are upon our guard, and would pre- 


ſetve our dignity, the lips are ſhut and the jaws 


meet; the muſcles of the mouth are gently braced, 


and the reſt all over the face are kept firmly in their 
places :. turn away ſrom theſe. into another room, 


where you meet with a fine young lady that is af- 
fable and eaſy; immediately, before you think on 


it, your countenance will be ſtrapgely alter d; and 

without being conſcious of having done any . 
to your face, you 'H have quite another look; and 

every body, that has obſerved you, will ene : 
in it more ſweetneſs and leſs ſeverity than you bad 


the moment before, When we ſafer. the lower 


jaw to fink down, the mouth opens a little: if in 


tbis poſture we look ſtrait before us, without fix- 


ing our eyes on any thing, we may imitate the 


Fountenance of à natural; by dropping, as it were, 


our features, and laying no ſtreſs on any muſcle 


of the face. i Infants, before they have learn d 
to ſwallow their ſpittle, generally: keep their mouths 


open, and ate always drivelling: in them, before 
they ſhew any underſtanding, and whilſt it is yet 
1 — are, as it 


were, 
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were, relax'd, the lower jaw falls down, 5 the 
fibres of the lips are unbraced ; at leaſt, theſe ph. 


nomena we obſerve in them, e that time, 


more often than we do afterwards. In extreme old 
age, when people begin to doat, thoſe ſymptoms 
return; and in molt ideots. they continue to be ob- 
ſerv'd,. as long as they live: hence it is what we 
fay, that a man wants a ſlabbering-bib, when he 
behaves very ſillily, or talks like a natural fool. 

When we reflect on all this, on the one hand, and: 
conſider on the other, that none are leſs prone to 
anger chan ideots, and no creatures are leſs aſſected 
with pride, I would aſk, whether there is not ſome 
degree of ſelf-liking, that-mechanically. influences, 
and ſeems to afliſt us, in the decent wearing of our- 
faces. 

Hos... I cannot 1 you; what I know very. 
well is, that by theſe conjeRures on the mechaniſin.. 
of man, I find my underſtanding very little infor- 
med: I wonder how we came upon the ſubject. 

CLEo, You enquired i into the origin of riſibility, 
which no body can give ap account of, with any 
certainty ; and in ſuch caſes every body i is at liber 
ty to make gueſſes, ſo they draw no concluſions 
from them, to the predjudice of any ching better 
eſtabliſn d. But the chief deſign I had in giving 
- you theſe indigeſted thoughts, was to hint to you, . 

how really myſterious the works of nature are; I 
mean, how replete they are every where, with a 
power glaringly conſpicuous, and yet. incompre-- 
benſible beyond all human reach; in order to de- 
monſtrate, that more uſeful knowledae may be ac 
quired from unwearied obſervation, judicious ex- 
perience, and arguing from facts a poſteriori, than- 
from the haughty attempts of entring into firſt cau 


es, and ä a priori. 1 don t believe there 
is. 
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s a man in the world off that ſagacity, if Yes Was 
wholly unacquainted with the nature of a fpring- 


watch, that he would ever find out by dint of pe- 


8 the cauſe of its motion, if he was never 


to ſee the inſidè: but every middling capacity may 
be certain, by ſeeing only the outſide, that its poin- 
ting at the hour, and keeping to time, proceeds from 
the exactneſs of ſame curious workmanſhip that's 
hid; and that the motion of the hands, what 


number of reſorts ſoever it is communicated by, is 


originally owing to ſomething elſe that firſt moves 


within. In the ſame manner we are fare that, as the | 
effects of thought upon the body are palpable, ſe- 
veral motions are produced by it, by contact, and 
conſequently mechanically: but the parts, the i in- 
ſtruments, which that operation is perform'd witl, 


are ſo immenſely far remote from our ſenſes, and 
the ſwiftneſs of the action is ſo prodigious, that it 


| inſinitely ſurpaſſes our capacity to trace them. 


Hos. But is not thinking the buſineſs of the 


ſoul? what has mechaniſm to do with that? 


CRO. The ſoul; whilſt in the body, cannot be 
faid to think, otherwiſe than an architect is ſaidto 
build a houſe: where the carpenters, bricklayers, 


Ke. do the work, which he chalks out and ſuper- 
| Intends, 


HoR. Which part of the brain do you think the 


3 foul to be more immediately lodg'd in; or do you 
take i it to be diffuſed through the what ©: 


CLxo. I know nothing of Move than what [ 


- have told you already. 


Hos I phinly feel that this operation of think- 
ing is a labour, or at leaſt ſomething that is tran- 


faQting, in my head, and not in my leg nor my 
arm: what inſight or real knowledge | have we from 


1 anatomy concerning it? 


8 cuzo- 
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| ceaſing, in that inexplicable r the con- 
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CEO. None at all a priori: the 3 conſum- 
mate anatomiſt knows no more of it than a butch 
er's prentice. We may admire the curious duplicate | 
of coats, and cloſe embroidery. of veins and arte- 


_ ries that inviron the brain: but when diſſecting it, 
 haye viewed the ſeveral pairs of nerves with their 


origin, and taken notice of ſome. glands of vari- 
.ous ſhapes and ſizes, which differing from the brain 
in ſubſtance, could not. but ruſh in view; when 
theſe, I. ſay, have been taken notice of, and diſ- 
tinguiſh'd by different names, ſome of them not 
very pertinent, and leſs polite, the beſt naturaliſt 


- muſt acknowledge, that even of -theſe large viſible 
parts there are but few, the nerves and blood - veſ- 


ſels excepted, at the uſe of which he can give any 
tolerable gueſſes : but as to the myſterious {true- 


ture of the brain itſelf, and the more abſtruſe - 
conomy of it, that he knows nothing; but that 


the whole ſeems to be a.medullary ſubſtance, com- 

pactly treaſur'd up in infinite millions of impercep- 
tible cells, that diſpos'd in an unconceiyable order, 
are. cluſter d together in a perplexing variety of 
folds and windings. He l add, perhaps, that it 
is reaſonable. to think, this to be the capacious ex 


chequer of human knowledge, in which the faith- 


ful ſenſes depoſite the vaſt treaſure of images, con- 


5 ſtantly as through their organs they receive them: 


chat it is the office in which the ſpirits are ſepara- 
ted from the blood, and afterwards ſublim'd and 
volatiliz d into particles hardly corporeal; and that 


the moſt minute of theſe are always, either ſearch- 


ing ſor, or yariouſly diſpoſing the images retain d, 
and ſhooting through the infinite meanders of that 
wonderful ſubſtance, employ themſelves without 


tem- 
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templation of which fills the moſt exalted genias 
with amazement. 1 - | 
Hog. Theſe are very airy Sed Kurts, but na 
thing of all this can be proved; the ſmallneſs of 
te parts, you'll ſay, is the reaſon; but if preat- 
er improvements were made in optic glaſſes, and 
microſcopes could be invented that magnified. ob- 
Jects three or four millions of times more than they 
do now, then certainly thoſe minute: particles, pl 
'immenfely remote from the ſenſes you ſpeak of, 
might be obſerved, if that which does the work is 
| -corporeal at all. - 
Exxo. That ſuch improvements are impoſſible, 
Is demonſtrable; but if it was not, even then we 
-could have little help ſrom anatomy. The brain of 
an animal cannot be look'd and ſeareh d into whilſt 
it is alive. Should you take the main ſpring out 
of a watch, and leave the barrel that contained it 
Manding empty, it would be impollible to find out 
What it had been that made it exert itſelf, whilſt 
it ſhew'd the time. We might examine all the 
-wheels, and every other part belonging, either to 
the movement or the motion, and, perhaps, find 
-out the uſe of them, in relation to the turning of 
the hands; but the firſt cauſe of this labour would 
remain a myſtery for ever 
Hon. The main ſpring in us is the ſoul, which 
is immaterial and immortal: but what is that to 
other creatures that have a brain like ours, and no 
; ſuch immortal ſubſtance diſtin& from body? don't | 
you believe that dogs and horſes think? 
. CLEO. I believe they do, though in a degree of 
15 perfection far inferior to us. 
Honk. What is it that ſuperintends thought i in 
them? where muſt we look for it? which is the 


main ſpring ? | | 85 
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l 0. ein awer von no otherwiſe, than life, 
Ho. What is life? 1A e: en Leg 
CEO. Every Wanderland the meaning of 
che word; though, perhaps, nobody knows the 
Principle of life; that © pus Br ary Yes motion to 

at era” 7 54 
HOR. Where 1 men are. certain that the hich of 


a thing is not to be known, they will always differ, 


and endeavour to impoſe upon one another. 
Cr. Whilſt there are fools and knaves they 


will: büt T have not impos'd upon you: what I ſaid 


öf the labour of the brain, T told you, was à con- 


jecdure, which I recommend no farther to you than 
you ſhall think it probable. You ought to expect 


no demonſtration of a thing, that from its nature 
can admit of none. When the breath is gone, and 


_ circulation ceas'd, the inſide of an animal is 
vaſtly different from what it was whilſt che langs 


play'd, and the blood and juices were in full moti- 


on through every part of it. You have ſeen thoſe 


engines that raiſe water by the help of fire; the 
ſteam you know, is that which forees it up; it is 


as impoſlible to ſee the volatile particles that per- 
form the labour of the brain, when the creature 

is dead, as in the engine it would be to ſee the 
ſteam (Which yet does all the work) when the 


fire is out and the water cold. Vet if this engine 


was ſhewyn to a man When it was not at work, and 


it Was explain d to him which way it rais'd the 


water, it would be a ſtrange incredulity, or great 
dullneſs of apprehenſion, not to believe it; if he - 
knew perfectly well, that oy heat, liquids 9 75 be 


rariſied into vapour. 4 
Ho. But don't you think tere is 4 difference? in 


7 and are 2A W 04g or.equally bad? 
\ CLE 0. . 
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and motion; or, at leaſt, of what we mean by them, 


and therefore we. may form ideas of things or- 


pereal, iheugh · they are- beyond the reach of our 
ſes; and we can conceive any pontion, of Matter 

a thouſand times leſs than our eyes, even, by the 
help of the beſt microſcopes, are able to ſee it: 
but the ſoul is altogether incomprehenſible, and we 
can determine but little about it, that is not re- 
..  veaPd-to us. I believe that the difference of ca- 
Pacities in men depends upon, and is entirely ow 
ing to, the difference there is between. them; either 
in the fabric itſelf, that. is, the greater or leſſer 
exactneſs in the compoſure of their frame, or elſe 
in the uſe that is. made of it. The braimof a child, 
newly born, is charte blanche ; and, as you have 
hinted. very-jultly, we have no ideas, .which we are 


not obliged for to our ſenſes. I make no queſtion, 


but that in this rummaging of the ſpirits through 
the brain, in hunting after, joyning, ſeparating, 
changing, and compounding of ideas with incon- 
ceivable ſwiftneſs, under the ſuperintendency of the 
ſoul, the action of thinking conſiſts. The beſt 
thing, therefore, we. can. do to infants after the firſt 
month, beſides feeding and keeping them, from 
harm, is to make them take in ideas, beginning by 
the two moſt uſeful ſenſes, the ſight and hearing; 
and diſpoſe them to ſet about this labour of the 
brain, and by our example, encourage them to imi- 
tate us in thinking; which, on their ſide, is very 
poorly perform'd at firſt. Therefore the more an 
infant, in health, is talk d to, and jumbl d about, 
the better it is for it, at leaſt, for the firſt two years; 
and for its attendance in chis early education, to the 
wiſolt matron. in the, world, I would prefer an ac 
- tive young wench, whoſe tongue neve ſtandÞ G11 
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gd. We have ſome-tolerable ideas of matter 


en wx 
that ſhould run about, and never ceaſe diverting 
and playing wit it whilſt it was awake; and where 


people can afford it, two or three of them, to re- 


lieve one another When they are tired, are better 


than one. 


Hor. Then you think children reap * bes | 


neſit from the nonſenſical chat of nurſes ? 

'CLEo; It is of ineſtimable uſe to them, 1 
teaches them to think, as well as ſpeak, much 
fooner and better, than with equal aptitude of parts 
they would do without. The buſineſs ts to-make 
them exert thoſe faculties, and keep infants eon- 
tinually employ'd about them; for the time which 
is loſt then, is never to be retrieved. | 

Hos. Yet we feldom remember any thing of 
what we ſaw or heard, before we were two years 


old: then what would be loſt, if children ſhould | 


not hear all that impertinence : 

CLEO. As iron is to be hammer'd whilſt it is hot 
and ductile, ſo children are to be taught when they 
are young: as the fleſn and every tube and mem- 
brane about them, are then tenderer, and will yield 


fooner to flight impreſſions, than afterwards; ſo 


many of their bones are but cartilages, and the 


brain itſelf is much ſofter, and in a manner fluid: 


this is the reaſon, that it cannot ſo well retain the 


images it receives, as it does afterwards, when the 


ſubſtance of it comes to be of a better conſiſtence; 
but as the firſt images are loſt, ſo they are con tis 
nually ſucceeded by new ones; and the brain at 


firſt ſerves as a ſlate to eypher, ar a ſampler to 
work upon. What infants ſhould chiefly learn, is 


the performance itſelf, the exerciſe of thinking, 


and to contract a habit of diſpoſing, and with eafe 


and agility managing the Images. retain'd, to- the 
* intended which is never attained better 
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than whilſt the matter is yielding, and the organs 
are moſt flexible and ſupple. So they but exerciſe | 
themſelves in thinking and ſpeaking, it is no mat- 
ter what they think on, or what they ſay, that is 
inoffenſive. In ſprightly infants we ſoon ſee by their 
eyes the efforts they are making to imitate us, be- 

Fore they are able; and that they try at this exer- 
ciſe of the brain, and make eſſays to think, as well 
as they do, to hammer eut werds, we may know 
from the incoherence of their actions, and the 
ſtrange abſurdities they utter: but as there are 
more degrees of thinking well, than there are of 
peaking plain, the firſt is of the greateſt conſe- | 

quence. 

Ho. I . you ſhould talk of teaching, and 
lay fo great a ſtreſs en a thing that comes ſo na- 
Xurally to us, as thinking; no action is perform'd 
with greater velocity by every body: As Quick As 

Thought; is a proverb, and in Jeſs than a moment, 
a {tupid peaſant may remove his ideas from London 
t0 Japan, as eaſily as the greateſt wit. | 
Cx xo. Yet there is nothing, in which men differ | 

ſo immenſely from one another, as the, do in the 

exerciſe of this faculty : the differences between 
them in height, bulk, ſtrength, and beauty, are 
trifling, in compariſon to that which I ſpeak of; 
and there is nothing in the world more valubble, 
or more plainly perceptible in perſons, than a hap- 
py dexterity of thinking. Two men may have 
equal knowledge, and yet the one ſhall ſpeak as 
well off-hand, as the other can after two hours 
ſtudy. | | 
los. Itake it 115 atontad, that no man would 

»ſtudy: two hours for a ſpeech, if he knew how to 


. it in leſs; and cherefore I cannot fee what 
1 reaſon 


WW 


Nee aw 
"reaſon you have, to ſuppoſe 4 two ſach — 


be of equal knowledge. 


Cr ko. There is a double meaning in the word, 
Knowing; which you ſeem not to attend to. There 
is a great difference between knowing a violin 


when youiſee it, and knowing how to play upon it. 
The knowledge 1 ſpeak of is of the firſt ſort; and 


if you conſider it in that ſenſe, you muſt be of my 
opinion; for no ſtudy; can fetch any thing ont of 
the brain that is not there. Suppoſe you conceive 
a ſhort epiſtle in three minutes, which another, 
who can make letters and join them together as 
faſt as yourſelf, is yet an hour about, tho' both of 

u write the ſame thing: it is plain to me, that 
the flow perſon knows as much as you do; at leaft 
it does not appear that he knows leſs: he has re- 
ceiv'd the ſame images, but he cannot come at 
hem, or at leaſt not diſpoſe them in that order, ſo 
ſoon as yourſelf. When we ſee two exerciſes of 
equal goodneſs, either in proſe or verſe; if the one 


is made ex fempore, and we are ſure of it, and the 


other has coſt two days labour, the author of the 
firſt is a perſon of finer natural parts than the 
other, tho' their knowledge, for ought we know, is 


the ſame: you ſee then the difference between 


Knowledge, as it ſignifies the treaſure of images 
received, and knowledge, or rather ſkill, to find 
out thoſe images when we want them, and Wark 
them readily-to our purpoſe, | 

Hor. When we know a thing, and cannot 
readily think of it, or bring it to mind, I 8 
that was the fault 'of the memory. | 

CL to. So it may be in part: but there are men 


of prod: 'gious reading, that have likewiſe great me- 


mories, who, judge ill, and, ſeldom ſay any thing 
A Profos, or 7. it when it is too late. Among the 
| „ bel. 
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| helluones librorum, the cormorants of books, 
there are wretched reaſoners, that have canine ap · 
petites, and no digeſtion, What numbers of lear- 
ned fools do we not meet with in large libraries; 
from whoſe works it is evident, that knowledge 
muſt have lain in their heads, as ſurniture at an 
upholder's; and the treaſure of the brain was a 
burden to them, inſtead of an ornament! All this 
Proceeds from a defect in the faculty of thinking; | 
an unſkilfulneſs, and want of aptitude in managing, 
to the beſt. advantage, the ideas we have receiv'd. 
We ſee others, on the eontrary, that have very fine 
ſenſe, and no literature at. all. The penerality of 
women are quicker: of invention, and more ready 
at repartee, than the men, with equal helps of edu- 
cation; and it is ſurprizing to ſee, what a conſi- 
derable figure ſome of them make in converſation, 
When we conſider the {mall e e ue eee 
Had-of acquiring knowledge, 
Ho. But ſound. Judgaent is A great rarity 
among them. 
cio. Only for-want of 3 application 
and aſſiduity. T hinking-on abltruſe matters, is not 
their province in life; and as the ſtations. th 
are commonly placed in, find them other employ- 
ment; but there is no labour of the brain, which 
women are not as capable of performing, at leaſt, 
as well as the men with the ſame aſſiſtance, if they 
ſet about, and perſevere in it: ſound judgment is 
no more than the reſult of that labour: he that 
uſes himſelf to take things to pieces, to compare 
them together, to conſider them abſtractly and im- 
partially; that is, he, who of two propoſitions he 
is to examine, ſeems not to care which is true; he 
dat lays the whole ſtrels of og mind enen part 
; Fg _alike, 
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alike, and puts the ſame thing in all the views it- 
can be ſeen in: he, I ſay, that employs himſelf moſt 


often in this exerciſe, is molt likely, ceteris pari- 


bus, to acquire what we call a ſound judgment. The 
workmanſhip in the make of women ſeems to be 
more elegant, and better finiſhed : the features are 
more delicate, the voice is ſweeter, the whole out- 
ſide of them is more curiouſly wove, than they are 
in men; and the difference in the ſkin between 
theirs and ours is the ſame, as there is between fine 
cloth and coarſe; There is no reaſon to imagine 
that nature ſhould have been more neglectful of 
them out of ſight, than ſhe has where we can trace 
ber; and not have taken the ſame eare of them 


in the firmation of the brain, as to the nicety of 
the ſtructure, and ſuperior accuracy in the fabric, 


which is ſo viſible in the reſt of their frame. 
Hos. Beauty is their attribute, as firength is 
ours.. 
er xo. How minute ſoever thoſe particles of the 

PEE are, that contain the ſeveral images, and are 
aſſiſting in the: operation of thinking, there muſt 
be a difference in the juſtneſs, the ſymmetry, and 
exactneſs of them, between one perſon and ano- 
ther, as welbas there is in the groſſer parts: what 
the women excel us in then, is the goodneſs of the 
inſtrument, either in tiie harmony, or pliableneſs 
of the organs, which muſt be very material in the 
art of thinking, and is the only thing that deſerves 
the name of natural parts; ſince the aptitude I 
have ſpoke of, depending . exerciſe, is noto · 

* acquired. 
Fon. As the workmanſfiip i in the ate is ra- 


d more curious in women than it is in men, ſo 


in ſheep and burn, dogs and horſes, 1 ſuppoſe i it is 
| * 'y coarſer. | 
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CLEO. We have no reafon to think otherwiſc;. 
Hon. But after all, that ſelf, that part of us thar: 
wills and wishes, that chuſes one thing rather than 
another, muſt be incorporeal: for if it is matter, 
it muſt either be one ſingle particle, which I can 
almoſt feel it is not, or a combination of many, 
which is more than inconceivable. 

CI RO. I don't deny what you fay;- ; and that the 
principle of thought and action is inexplicable in 
all creatures, I have hinted already: bur its being 
incorporeal does not mend the matter, as to the 
difficulty of explaining or conceiving it. That there 
muſt be a mutual contact between this principle, 
whatever it is, and the body itſelf, is what we are 
certain of paſteriori; and a reciprocal action u- 
fon each other, between an immaterial ſubſtance 
and matter, is as incomprehenfible to human capa- 
city, as that thought ſhould be the reſult of Mat- 
ter and motion. b 

Hon. Tho' many other animals ſeem to bee en- 
dued with thought, there is no creature we are ac-. 
quainted with, beſides man, that ſhews or r ſeems to 
ſeel, a conſciouſneſs of his thinking. 8 

Or x0. It is not eaſy to determine n inſtincts, 
properties or capacities other creatures are either 
poſſeſs d or deſtitute of, when thoſe qualifications 
fall not under our ſenſes: but it is highly probable 
that the principle and moſt neceſſary parts of the 
machine are leſs elaborate in animals, that attain. 
to all the perfection they are capable of, in three, 
four, five, or fix years at furtheſt, than they are in 
a creature that hardly comes to maturity, its full 
growth and ſtrengrh, in five and twenty. The 
conſciouſneſs of a man of fifty, that he is the ſame 
man that did ſuch a thing at twenty, and was once 


the * that had ſuch a ſech maſters, depends 
ES wholly 


- wholly upon the memory, and can never be traced 
to the bottom: I mean, that no man remembers: . 
any thing of himſelf, or what was tranſacted before 
he was two years old, when he was but a novice 
in the art of thinking, and. the brain was not yet 
of a due conſiſtence to retain long the images it 
receiv'd : but this remembrance, how far ſoever 
it may reach, gives us no greater ſurety of our- 
ſelves, than we ſhould have of another. that had 
been brought up with us, and never above a week 
or a month out of {ight, A mother, when her ſon 
is thirty years old, has more reaſon to know that: 
he is the ſame whom ſhe brought into the world, 
than himſelf; and ſuch a one who daily minds her 
ſon, and remembers the alterations of his features: 
from time to time, is more certain of him, that he 
was not changed in the cradle, than the can be of 
herſelf. So that all we can know of this conſciouſ- 
neſs is, that it conſiſts in, or is the refult of, the 
running and rummaging of the ſpirits through alt 
the mazes of the brain, and their looking there for 
facts concerning ourſelves : he that bas loſt his 
memory, tho' otherwiſe in perfect health, can net 
think better than a fool, and is no more renkioes 
that he is the ſame he was a year ago, than he is 
of a man whom he has known but a fortnight. 
There are ſeveral degrees of loſing our memory,, 
but he Who has entirely loft it becomes, ipfo facts ; 
an . idiot. | 
Hos. I am conſcious of having been the oecaſi- 
on of our rambling a great way from the ſubject we 
were upon, but I don't repent of it: what you have 
ſaid of the economy of the brain, and the me- 
chanical influence of thought rpon the groſſer 
part, is a noble theme for contemplation, cn the 
infinite unut terable wiſdom, with which the vari- 
H * . ous 
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dus inſtincts are ſo viſibly planted in all animals, 


tio fit them for the reſpective purpoſes they were 
| deſigned for; and every appetite is ſo wonderfully 


interwove with the very ſubſtance of their frame. 
Nothing could be more ſeaſonable, after you had 
ſhew'd me the origin of politeneſs, and in the ma- 


nagement of ſelf-liking ſet forth the excellency of 


our ſpecies beyond all other animals, fo confpicu- 
ous in the ſuperlative docility and indeſatigable 


induſtry; by which all multitudes are capable of 


drawing innumerable benefits, as well for the eaſe 
and comfort, as the welfare and ſafety of congre- 

te bodies, from a moi ſtubborn and an uncon- - 
querable paſſion, which in its nature ſeems to be 
deſtructive to ſociablenefs and ſociety, and never 
ſails, in untaught men, to render them inſufferable 


to one another. 


Cxko. By the fame _ of reaſoning from 
tacts a poſteriori, that has laid open to us the na- 
ture and uſefulneſs of ſelf-liking, all the reſt of the 


paſſions may eaſily be accounted for, and become 
intelligible. It is evident, that the neceſſaries of 
life ſtand not every where ready diſh'd up before 


all crcatures ; therefore they have inſtincts, that 


prompt them to look out for thoſe neceſſaries, and 
teach them how to come at them. The zeal and ala- 


crity to gratify their appetites is always propor- 
©. tioned to the ſtrength, and the degree of force, 


with which thoſe inſtincts work upon every Crea- 


ture: but conſidering the diſpoſition of things 
upon earth, and the multiplicity of animals, that 


have all thei? own wants to ſupply, it muſt be 
obvious, that theſe attempts of creatures, to obey 


. the different calls of nature, will be often oppos'd 
and fruſtrated; and that, in many animals, they 
' would ſeldom meet with ſucceſs; if every indivi- 
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dal: was not endued with a paſſion that ſummons» 
ing. all his ſtrength, inſpired him with a tranſport» 
ing eagerneſs to overcome the obſtacles that hin- 
der him in his great work of ſelf-preſervation. 
The paſſion I deſcribe is call d anger. How a crea- 
ture poſſeſſed of this paſſion and ſelf liking, when 
he ſees others enjoy what he wants, ſhould. be af- 


ſected with envy, can likewiſe be no myſtery. Af- - 


ter labour, the molt ſavage and the moſt induſtrious 
creature ſeeks reſt; hence we learn that all of 
them ate furniſh'd, 'more or leſs, with a love of 


eaſe: exerting their ſtrength tries them; and the 
loſs of ſpirits, experience teaches us, is belt re- 


paired by food and ſleep. We ſee that creatures, 
who in their way of living muſt meet with the 
greateſt oppoſition, have the greateſt ſhare of an- 
ger, and are born with offenſive arms. If this an» 


ger was to employ a creature always, without con- 
ſideration of the danger he expoſed himſelf to, he 


would ſoon be deſtroyed: for this reaſon they are 
all endued with fear; and the lion hunſelf turns 
tail, if the hunters are armed, and too numerous. 
From what we obſerve in the behaviour of brutes, 
we have reaſon to think, that among the more per- 
fect animals, thoſe of the ſame ſpecies have a capa- 
city on many occaſions, to make their wants known 
to one another; and we are ſure of ſeveral, not 
only that they e ee one another, but likewi ſe 


that they may be made to underſtand us. In com- 


paring our-ſpecies with that of other animals, when 
we conſider the make of man, and the qualifications 


that are obvious in him, his ſuperior capacity in 


the faculties. of thinking and reflecting beyond 
other cteatures, his being capable of learaing to 


ſpeak, and * uſefulneſs of his hands and fingers, 
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rere is no room to doubt, that he is more fi for 


ſociety, than any other animal we know. 

Hos. Since you wholly reject my lord. Shaftſbu- 
ry's ſyſtem, I wiſh you would give me your opinion 
at large concerning ſociety, and the ſociableneſs 
of man; and I will hearken to you with great at- 
tention. , 

CLEO. The eule of ſociableneſs i in man, that 
is, his fitneſs for ſociety, is no ſuch abſtruſe mat - 
ter: a perſon of midling capacity, that has ſome- 
experience, and a tolerable knowledge of human 
nature, may ſoon find it out, if his deſire of know- 
ing the truth be ſincere, and he will look for it 
without prepoſſeſſion; but moſt people that have 
treated on this ſubject had a turn to ſerve, and a 
cauſe in view, which they were reſolved to main-- 
tain, It is very enworthy of a philoſopher to ſay, 
as Hobbes did, that man is- born unfit for ſociety, 


and alledge no better reaſon for it, than the inca- 


pacity that infants come into the world with; but 
ſome of his adverſaries. have as far overſhot the- 
mark, when they aſſerted; that every thing which 
men can attain to, ought to be eſteem d as a cauſe 
of his fitneſs for ſociety. | 
Hon. But is there in the mind of man a natu- 
ral affection, that prompts him to love his ſpecies, 
beyond what other animals have for theirs; or are 
we born with hatred and averſion, that makes us 
wolves and bears to one another? Tt 
CLxo, I believe neitłker. From what appears to 
us in human affairs, and the works of nature, we 
have more reaſon to imagine that the deſire, as 
well as aptneſs of man to aſſociate, do not proceed 
from his love to others, than we have to believe 


_ a mutual ** * the planets to one ano- 
* | , 
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ther, ſuperior to what they feel to ſtars more re- 
mote, is not the true cauſe why they keep always 
moving together in the ſame ſolar ſyſtem. | 

Hor. You don't believe that the ſtars have any 
love for one another, I am ſure: then why, More 
Reaſon? 

CLEO. Becauſe there are no Phznomena; ble 
to contradict this Iove of the planets; and we meet 
with thouſands every day to convince us, that man 
centres every thing in himſelf, and neither loves 
nor hates, but for his own ſake: Every individual 
is a little world by itſelf, and all creatures, as far 
as their underſtanding and abilities will let them, 
—— to make that ſelf: happy: this in all of 
them is the continual. labour, and ſeems to be the 
whole deſign of life. Hence it follows; that in the 
choice of things men mai: be determin'd by the 
perception they have of happineſs; and no perſon 
can commit or ſet about an action, which at that 
then preſent time ſeems not to be the beſt to him; 

Hox. What will you ſay then to, video mz; 
ora proboque, deteriora ſequor? 

CLzo. That only ſhews the turpitude of our 
inclinations.” But men may ſay what they pleaſe: 
every motion in a free agent, which he does not 

rove of, is either convulſive, or it is not his; I 
ſpeak of thoſe that are ſubject to the will. When 
two things are left to a perſon's choice, it is a 
demonſtration, that he thinks that moſt eligible 
which he chuſes, how contradictory, impertinent or 

pernicious ſoever his reaſon. for chuſing it may be: 
without this there could be. no voluntary Suicide; 
and it would be ene to puniſh men for their: 
crimes. 

Ho. I believe every body endeavours to be 
pleas'd ;.but it is inconceivable that creatures of the 
H. 2 ſame 
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Fane ſpecies ſhould differ ſo much from one anothes,. 
as men do in their notions of pleaſure; and that 
ſome of them ſhould take delight i in what is the 
© greateſt averſion to others: all aim at . 
dut the queſtion i is, where it is to be found. 
Cx xo. It is with complete felicity in this world, 
as it is with the philoſopher's ſtone: both have den | 
fought after many different ways, by wiſe men as 
well as fools, tho? neither of them has been obtain; 
ed hitherto: but in ſearching after either, diligent 
enquirers have often ſtumbled by chance on uſe- 
ful diſcoveries of things they did-not look for, and 
which human ſagacity labouring with deſign a pri- 
ori never would have detected. Multitudes of our 
ſpecies may, in any habitable part of the globe, 
aſſiſt one another in a common defence, and be 
rais'd into a body politic, in whieh men hall live 
eomfortably together for many centuries, without 
'being acquainted with a thouſand things, that if 
known would every one of them be inſtrumental 
o render the happineſs. of the public more com- 
plete, according to the common notions men have 
of happineſs. In one part of the world we have 
Found great and Houriſhing nations that knew no- 
5 thing of ſhips; and in others, traffic by ſea had 
been in uſe above two thouſand years, and navi- 
gation had receiv'd innumerable improvements, 
before they knew how to fail by the help of the 


: bJoadſtone: it would be ridiculous to alledge this 


piece of knowledge, either as a reaſon why man 
firſt choſe to go to ſea, or as an argument to prove 
his natural capacity for maritime affairs. To raiſe 
a garden it is neceſſary that we ſhould have a. ſoil, 
and a climate fit for that purpoſe : when we have 
| theſe, we want . aaa patienee, 9 the 
— ed 
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ſeeds of vegetables, and proper culture. Fine 
walks and canals, ſtatues, fummer-houſes, foun- 
tains and caſcades are great improvements on the 
delights of nature; but they are not eſſential to 
the exiſtence of a garden. All nations muſt haye 
had mean beginnings; and it is in thoſe, the in- 
fancy of them, that the ſociableneſs of man is as 
conſpicuous as it can be ever after. Man is call'd 
A ſociable creature, chiefly for two-reaſons; firſt, 
becauſe it is commonly imagin'd, that he is natu- 
rally more fond, and deſirous of ſociety, than any 
other creature, Secondly, becauſe it is manifeſt, 
that aſſociating in men turns to better account, 
than it poſſibly could do in other animals, if hey 
were to attempt it. 

Hos. But why do you fa of the firſt, that it is 
commonly imagin'd; is it not true then? | 

CL£0. I have a very good reaſon for this cauti- 
on. All men born in ſociety are certainly more 
deſirous of it than any other animal; but whether 
man be naturally ſo, that's a queſtion: but, if he 
was, it is no excellency, nothing to brag of: the 
love man has for his eaſe and ſecurity, and his per- 
petual deſire of meliorating his condition, mult. be 
ſufficient motives to make him fond of ſociety; 
eonſidering the neceſſitous and helpleſs condition 
of his nature. 

Ho. Don't you fall i into the ſame error, which 
you ſay Hobbes has been guilty of, when you talk 
of man's neceſſitous and helpleſs conditine 3 : 

CLEO. Not at all; I ſpeak of men and women 
full grown ; and the more extenſive their know- 
ledge is, the higher their quality, and the greater 
their poſſeſſions are, the more neceſſitous and help- 
leſs hey. are in their nature, A nobleman of 25 

or 
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or 30 thoufand pounds a year, that has three or 
four coaches and fix, and above fifty people to ſerve. 
kim, is in his perfon conſider'd fingly, abſtract 
from what he poſſeſſes, more neceſſitous than an ob- 
feure man, that has but fifty pounds a year, and 
is uſed to walk a-foot: ſo a lady, who never ſtuck 

a pin in herſelf, and is dreſs'd and undrefs'd from 
| head to foot like a joynted baby, by her woman 
| and the aſſiſtance of another maid or two, is a more 
Belpleſs creature than Doll the dairy-maid, who. 
all the winter long dreſſes herſelf in the dark, in 
leſs time than the other beſtows i in placing of her 
patches. 

' Hor. But is the deſire af meliorating our con- 
dition, which you named, ſo general, that no man 
is without it? | 

Cx xo. Not one that can be call'd a ſociable crea« 
tore; and I believe this to be as much a charac- 
teriſtic of our ſpecies, as any can be named: ſor 


there is not a man in the world, educated in ſoci- 


ety, who, if he could compaſs it by wiſhing, would 
not have ſomething added to, taken from, or alter'd- 
in his perſon, poſſeſſions, circumſtances, or any 
part of the ſociety he belongs to. This is what 
is not to be perceiv'd in any creature but man; 
whoſe great induſtry in ſupplying what he calls his 
wants, could never have been known. fo well as it is, 
if it had not been for the unreaſonableneſs, as well 
as multiplicity, of his defires. From all which 
it is manifeſt, that the moſt civiliz d people:ſtand _ 
moſt in need of ſociety, and conſequently none leſs 
than ſavages. The ſecond reaſon for which I ſaid 
man was call'd ſociable, is, that aſſociating toge - 
ther turn'd to better account in our ſpecies, than it. 


woul.| do in any my 1 * to try it. = 
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find out the reaſon of this we muſt ſearch into hu- 
man nature for ſuch qualifications as we excel all 
other animals in, and which the generality of men 
are endued with, taught or untaught: but in doing 

this, we mould neglect nothing that is obſervable 
in them, from their moſt early youth to their \ ex- 
treme old age. 

Hos. I can't fee, why you ofe this precaution, 
of taking in the whole age of man; would it not be 
ſufficient to mind thoſe qualifications which he is 
poſſeſs d of, when he is come to the height of ma- 
turity, or his. greateſt perfection? 

_  CL£0. A conſiderable part of what is call'd do- 
eility i in creatures, depends upon the pliableneſs of 
the parts, and their fitneſs to be moved with facili- 
ty, whichare either entirely loſt, or very much im 
pair d, when they are fall grown, There is no- 
thing in which our ſpecies fo far ſurpaſſes all others,. 
than in the capacity of acquiring the faculty of 
thinking and ſpeaking well: that this is a peculiar 
property belonging to our nature is very certain, 
yet it is as manifeſt, that this capacity vaniſhes, 
when we come to maturity, if til} then it has been 
neglected. The term of life likewiſe, that is com- 
monly enjoyed by our ſpecies, being longer than it 
is in moſt other animals, we have a prerogative a- 
bove them in point of time; ; and man has a greater 
opportunity of advancing in wiſdom, thovgh not 
to be acquired but by his own experience, than a 
creature that lives but half his age, though it had 
the ſame capacity. A man of threeſcore, ceteris 
paribus, knows better what is to be embraced 
or avoided in life, than a man of thirty, What 
Mitio, in accuſing the follies of youth, faid to his 
brother Demea, in the Adelphi, ad omnia alia c- 
tate ſapimus rectius, holds among ſavages, as well 
| | as 
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. as among philoſophers. It is che concurrence of 


theſe, with other properties, that together- com- 
pole the ſociableneſs of man. 1 

Honk. But why may not the love of our eg 
es be named, as one of theſe properties: 
Cx Ro. Firſt, becauſe, as I have ſaid already, it 
does not appear, that we have it beyond other ani- 
mals: ſecondly, becauſe it is out of the queſtion : 
for if we examine into the nature of all bodies po- 
litic, we ſhall find, that no dependence is ever had, 
or ſtreſs laid on any ſuch affection, either for the 
raiſing or maintaining of them. 

Hon. But the epithet itſelf, the Ggnification, of the 
word, imports this love to one another; as is ma- 
nifeſt from the contrary.” One who loves ſolitude, 
1s averſe to company; or of a ſingular, reſery'd, 
and ſullen temper, is the very reverſe of a ſociable : 
man. 

CI EO. When we compare ona men to oe, 
the word, I own, is often uſed in that ſenſe : but 
when we ſpeak of a quality peculiar to our ſpecies, 
and lay, that man is a ſociable creature, the word 
| implies no more, than that in aur nature we have 
A certain. fitneſs,, by which great multitudes of us 
co-operating, may be united. and form'd into one 
body; that endued with, and able to make uſe of, 
the ſtrength, {kill, and prudence of every indivi- 
dual, ſhall govern itſelf, and act on all emergencies, 
asif it was animated by one ſoul, and actuated by 
one will. I am willing to allow, that among the 
motives, that prompt man to enter into ſociety, 


leere is a deſire which he has naturally after com- 


pany; but he has it for his own ſake, in hopes of 
being the better for it; and he would never wiſh 
Ne cither company or any 120 5 but for ſome 
| | | adyantags | 


%. 
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advantage or other he propoſes to himſelf from it. 


What I deny is, that man naturally has ſuch a de- 
fire, out of a fondneſs to his ſpecies, ſuperior 1 to 
what other animals have for theirs. It is a com- 
pliment which we commonly pay to ourſelves, but 

there is no more reality in it, than in- our being 
one another's humble ſervants; and I inſiſt upon 


it, that this pretended love of our ſpecies; and na- 
tural affection we are ſaid to have for one another; 


beyond other animals, is neither inſtrumental to 
the erecting of ſocieties, nor ever truſted to in our 


prudent commerce with one another, when aſſoci- 


ated, any more than if it had no exiſtence. The 
undoubted baſis of all ſocieties is government : 
this truth, well examin'd into, will furniſh us with 
all the reaſons of man's excellency, as to ſociable- 
neſs. It is evident from it, that creatures, tg 
be rais d into a community, muſt in the firſt place, 


de governable: this is a qualification that requires 
fear, and ſome degree of underſtanding ; for a 
creature not ſuſceptible of fear is never to be go- 


vern'd; and the more ſenſe and courage it has, 
the more refractory and untractable it will be, 


without the influence of that uſeful paſſion : and a- 


gain, ſear without underſtanding puts creatures only 


upon avoiding the danger dreaded, without conſi- 
dering what will aces of themſclves afierwards-e 


ſo wild birds will beat out their:brains-againſt the 
cage before they will ſave their lives by eating. 
There is great difference between being ſubmiſlive, 


and being. governable; for he who barely ſubmits 
to another, onely embraces what he diſlikes, to 


ſhun what he diſlikes more; and we may be very 


ſubmiſſive, and be of no-uſe to the perſon we ſub⸗ 


mit to: Lut to be governable, implies an endea- 
| vourto to-pleaſe, and a willingneſs to exert ourſelves 
| bt 
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in behalf of the perſon that governs : but love 


beginning every where at home, no creature can 


labour for others, and be eaſy long, whilſt ſelf is 
wholly out of the queſtion: therefore a creature 


is then truly governable, when reconcil'd to fub- 


miſſion, it has learn'd to conſtrue his ſervitude to 
his own advantage ; and reſts ſatisfied with the 
© account it finds for itfelf, in the labour it performs 
for others. Several kind of animals are, or may, 
with little trouble, be made thus governable; but 
there is not one creature fo tame, that it can be 
made to ſerve its own ſpecies, but man; yet with- 
out this he could never have been made ſociable. 
- Hor. But was net man, by n, "—_— for 
ner : 

CLEO. We mn from revelation that man was 
made for ſociety. | 
. "Hor. But if it had not been reveal'd, or you. 
had been a Chineſe, or a Mexican, what would 
you anſwer me as a philoſopher ? 1 = 
Cx xo. That nature had deſign'd man for 8 
ty, as ſhe has made grapes for wine. 
lo. To make wine is an invention of man, as 
it is to preſs oil frem olives and other are 
| n to make ropes of hemp. 

CLEO. And ſo it is to form a ſociety of inde- 
pendent multitudes; and there is nothing t that re- 


8 greater ſkill. 
Hor.” But is not the ſociableneſs of man e 


wotk of nature, or rather of the author of * 
divine providence? _ - 
Cx RO. Without doubt: but ſo-is the innate 
virtue and peculiar- aptitude of every thing; that 
grapes are fit to make wine, and barley and water 
to make other liquors, is the work of providence; 


e it is human ſagacity * finds out the uſes we 
5 make 
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wall of them: all the other capacities of man 
Kkewiſe, as well as his ſociableneſs, are evidently 
derived from God, who made him: every thing 
| therefore that our induſtry can produce or compaſs, 
is originally owing to the author of our being. But 
when we ſpeak of the works of nature, to diſtin- 
guiſh them from thoſe of art, we mean ſuch, as. 
were brought forth without our concurrence, So 
nature in due ſeaſon produces peaſe; but in England 
you cannot have them green in January, without 
art and uncommon induſtry. What nature deſigns, 
ſhe executes herſelf: there are creatures, of whom 
it is viſible, that nature has defign'd them for ſo- 
ciety, as is molt obvious in bees, to whom ſhe has 
given inſtincts for that purpoſe, as appears from. 
the effects. We owe our being, and every thing 
elſe, to the great author of the univerſe; but. as 
ſocieties cannot ſubſiſt without his preſerving pow 
er, ſo they cannot exiſt without the concurrence of 
human wiſdom: all of them muſt have a depen- 
dence," either an mutual compact, or the force of 
the ſtrong, exerting itſelf upon the patience of the 
weak. The difference between the works of art, 
and thoſe of nature, is ſo immenſe, that it is im- 
poſſible not to know- them aſunder. Knowing, 4 
priori, belongs to God only, and divine wiſdom acts 
vith an original certainty, of which; what we call 
demonſtration, is but an imperſect, borrow d copy. 
Amongſt the werks of nature, therefore; we ſce 
no tryals nor eſſays; they are all compleat, and 
ſuch as ſhe would have them, at the firſt produc- 
tion; and, where ſhe: has not been interrupted; 
bighly finiſh'd, beyond the reach of our under - 
ſtanding, as well as ſenſes. Wretched man, on the 
contrary, is ſure of nothing, his own exiſtence not 


excepted, . * from reaſoning 4 paſteriori. The 
"BE, > con- 
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conſequenee of this is, that the works of art and hu- 
man invention are all very lame and defective, and 
molt of them pitifully mean at firſt : our know- 
ledge is advanced by ſlow degrees, and ſome arts 
and ſciences require the experience of many ages, 
before they can be brought to any tolerable per- 
ſection. Have we any reaſon to imagine, that the 
ſociety of bees, that ſent forth the firſt ſwarm, 
made worſe wax or honey than any of their po- 
+ Rerity have produced ſince ? and again, the laws 

of nature are fi d and unalterable: in all her or- 
ders and regulations there is a:ſtability, no where 
to be met with in p. net human —— 
and approbatiow;. 


8 Quid placet "aut odio ft, quod i non auen 1 credas ? 


it probable, that amongſt the bees, there has 


ever been any other form of government, than 
what every ſwarm fubmits to- nom? what an inſi- 
nite variety of ſpeculations, what ridieulous ſchemes 
have not been propoſed amongſt men, on the ſub- 
ject of government; what diſſenſions in opinion, 
and what fatal quarrels has it not been the occa- 
fion of! and, which is he beſt form of it is a 
queſtion to: this day undeeided-. Phe projets, 
good and bad, that have been Hated for-the bee- 
| fit, and more happy: eſtabliſhment of ſociety, are 
innumerable; but. bow ſhort - ſighted is cur ſaa- 
_ city, how fallible human judgment! What has 
. feem'd. highly advantageous to mankind in one 
age, has often been. found, to be evidently-detri- 
mental by the ſucceeding ; ;-and even among con- 
temporaries, what is rever'd in one country, is the 
abomination of another. What changes have ever 
bees made in their furniture or architecture? have 
| ey ever * * that were not 9 
OE 


or added any tools to thoſe which nature furniſh'd 
chem with at the beginning? what mighty ſtruc- 
tures have been rais d, what prodigious works have 
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been perform d by the- great nations of the world! 


toward all theſe nature has only found materials; 
the quarry yields marble, but it is the ſculptor 
that makes a ſtatue of it. To have the infinite 
variety of iron tools that have been invented, na- 
ture has given us nothing but the oar, which ſhe 
has hid in the bowels of thetearth. 8 
Hon. But the capacity of the workmen, the in- 
ventors of arts, and thoſe that improv'd them, 
has had a great ſhare in bringing thoſe labours to 
perfection.; and their genius they had from na- 
turd 
Cx xo. Sofar as it e upon the make o 
their frame, the accuracy ef the machine, they 
had, and no further; but this I have allowed al- 
rely | ; and if you remember what I have ſaid on 
this head, you will find, that the part, which na- 
ture contributed toward the {kill and patience of 


every lingle perſon, that had a hand i in thoſe works, 8 


was very inconſiderable. 

Hor, If I have not e eden! you, you 
would inſinuate two things: _Firſt, that the fitneſs 
of man for ſociety, beyond other e is ſome- 
thing real; but that it is hardly perceptible in in- 
dividuals, before great numbers of them are. joyn- 
ed together, and artfully manag'd. Secondly, that 
this real ſomething, this ſociableneſs, is a com- 
pound, that conſiſts in a concurrence of ſeveral 
things, and not in any one palpable quality, that 


man is endued with, and brutes are deſtitute of. 


Co. You are perfectly right: every grape 
contains a ſmall quantity of juice, and when great 
Was of them are ſqueez'd * they yield a 
liquor 
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— Liquor, which by ſkilful management may be made 
into wine: but if we conſider, how neceſſary fer- 
mentation is to the vinoſity of the liquor, I mean, 
| how eſſential it is to its, being wine; it will be 
evident to us, that without great impropriety of 
ſpeech, it cannot be ſaid, ! eee e 
"2s Wine: 
Hon. Vinolty, ſo fund it is val: effect of 5 
mentation, is adventitious; and what none of the 
grapes could ever have receiv d, whillt they re- 
-main'd ſingle; and therefore, if you would com- 
paare the ſociableneſs of man to the vinoſity of wine, 
you mult ſhew / me, that in ſociety there is an equi- 
Valent for fermentation; I mean, ſomething that 
individual perſons are not actually poſſeſſed of, 
whilſt they remain ſingle, and which, likewiſe, is 
palpably adventitious to multitudes, when Joined 
rogether; in the ſame manner as fermentation is 
to the juice of grapes, and as neceſſary and elſen- 
zial to the compleating of ſociety, as that is, that 
Tame fermentation, to procure the vinoſity of wine. 
 CLE0. Such an equivalent is demonſtrable in 
mutual commerce: for if we examine every faculty 
and qualification, from and for which we judge 
and pronounce man to be a ſociable creature be- 
Vond ot'err we ſhall find, that a very 
-conkiderable, if not the greateſt part of the at- 
tribute is acquired, and comes upon multitudes, 
from their converſing with one another. Fabri- 
cando fabri ſimus. Men become ſociable, by li- 
ving together in ſociety. Natural affection prompts 
all mothers to take care of the -off-ſpring they 
dare own; fo far as to feed and keep them from 
harm, whillt they are helpleſs: but where peo- 
ple are poor, and the women have no leiſure 


to indulge themſelyes in the various Nw 
. i O 
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of their fondneſs for their infants, which fond- 
ing of them ever encreaſes, they are often very 
remiſs in tending and playing with them; and 
the more healthy and quiet ſuch children are, 
the more they are neglected. This want of prat - 
ling to, and ſtirring up the ſpirits i in babes, is of- 
ten the principal cauſe of an invincible ſtupidity, 
as well as ignorance, when they are grown up; and 
we often aſcribe to natural incapacity, what is al- 
together owing to the -negle& of this early in- 
ſtruction, + We have fo few examples of human 
creatures, that never converſed with their own ſpe- 
cies, that it is hard to gueſs, what man would be, 
entirely untaught ; but we have good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the faculty of thinking would be very 
imperfect in ſuch a one, if we conſider; that the 
greateſt docility can be of no uſe to a creature, 
whilſt it has nothing to n nor my ral to 
teach it. | 
Hox. Philoſophers therefore are very nike 
-employ'd, when they diſcourſe about the laws of 
nature; and pretend to determine, what a man in 
the ſtate of nature would think, and which way 
he would reaſon, e himſelf and the crea- 
tion, uninſtructet. 
CL So. Thinking, and reaſoning juſtly, as Mr. 
Locke has rightly obſerved, require time and prac- 
tice, Thoſe that have not uſed themſelves to 
thinking, but juſt on their preſent neceſſities, make 
poor work of it, when they try beyond that. In 
remote parts, and ſuch as are leaſt inhabited, we 
ſhall find our ſpecies come nearer the ſtate of na- 
ture, than it does in and near great cities and con- 
ſidlecable towns, even in the moſt civiliz'd nations. 
Among the molt ignorant of ſuch people, you may 
learn the truth of my aſſertion ; talk to them about 
| . any 
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: any ching, that requires: abſtract thinking, and 


| there is ndt · one in fifty that will underſtand you, 


any more than a horſe would; and yet many of 
them are nfeful labourers, and cunning enough to 
tell lies, and deceive. Man is a rational creature, 
but he is not endued with reaſon when he comes 
into the world; nor can he afterwards put it on 
when he. pleaſes, at once, as he may a garment, 

Speech likewiſe is a characteriſtick of our ſpecies, 
but no man is born with it; and a dozen gene- 
rations proceeding from two ſavages would not 
produce any tolerable language; nor have we rea- 
| ſon to believe, that a man could be taught to ſpeak 
after five and twenty, if he had never heard others 
before that tine. 

Hor. The neceſſity of teaching, whilſt the 
organs are ſupple, and eaſily yield to impreſſion, 
which you have ſpoke of before, I believe is of 
great weight, both in ſpeaking and thinking: 
but could a dog, or a ee ever be taught 
to ſpeak ? 

CEO. believe n not; but 1 Fry think, that 

ereatures of another ſpecies had ever the pains be- 
ſtowꝰ d upon them, that ſome children have, before 
they can pronounce one word. Another thing to 
be conſider d is, that tho* ſome animals perhaps 
live longer than we do, there is-no ſpecies that re- 
mains young ſo long as ours; and beſides what 
we ove to the ſuperior aptitude to learn, which we 

Have from the great accuracy-of our frame and-in- 
ward ſtructure, we are not a little indebted for our 
docility, to the ſlowneſs and long gradation of our 
enereaſe, before we are full grown: the organs in 

other creatures grow ſtiff, . ours are come to 
half their perſection. 

| Hon R. 
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| 1 Ca we make to bur 
ſpecies, of its being endued with ſpeech and ſoci- 
ableneſs, there is no other reality, than that by care 
and induſtry men may be taught to ſpeak, and be 
made ſociable, if the Ae Wen, wha they 
are very young. 

CEO. Not ent A e of our ſpe⸗ 
cies all grown up that is above five and twenty, 
could never be made ſoeiable, if they had been 
brought up wild, and were all ſtrangers to one a- 
another, 

Hor, I believe 5a could not be civiliz'd, if 
their education began ſo late. 

_ .  EL£0, But I mean barely ſociable, as it is the 
epithet peculiar to man; that is, it would be impoſ- 


ſible by art to govern them, any more than ſo ma- 
ny wild horſes, unleſs you had two or three times 


that number to watch and keep them in awe. There 
fore it is highly probable, that molt ſocieties, and 
beginnings gf nations, were form'd in the manner 


Sir William Temple ſuppoſes it, but nothing near 


ſo faſt: and I wonder how a man of his unqueſti · 


onable geod ſenſe could form an idea of juſtice, 


prudence, and wiſdom, in an untaught creature; 


or think-of a civiliz d man, before there was any 
eivil ſociety, and even ane had commenc'd | 


to aſſociate, , - 
Hos. I have read it, Iam m ſure but 1 Aon t re- 
member What it is you mean. 


CEO. He is juſt behind you: the third melt | 
from the bottom; the firſt volume: pray reach it 
me, it is worth your hearing, —It is in his eſſay on 
government. Here it is. For if we conſider man + 


* anultiplying his kind by the birth of many chil- 


4 dren, and his cares by providing even neceſſary * 


6 food r them, 'till they are able to do for them- 


1 1 5 ſelves 


* 


<< ſelves: (which happens much later to the beter 


of" 


— 
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tions of men, and makes a much longer depen- 


LL... e of children upon parents, than we can ob- 


* ſerve among any other creatures; ) if we conſi- 
der not only the cares, but the induſtry he is forc'd 


"0 to, for the neceſſary ſuſtenance of his helpleſs 


1 either in guthering the natural fruits, or 
! raiſing thoſe which are purchas'd with labour and 
© -toil : " he be forced for ſupply of this ſtock, to 


: « catch the tamer creatures, and hunt the wilder, 


ſometimes to exerciſe bis courage in defending 


. > 3 2 


his little family, and ſ:ghting with the ſtrong and 
ſavage beaſts, (that would prey upon him, as he 
does upon the weak and the mild :) if we ſuppoſe 
him diſpoſing with diſcretion and order, what- 
ever he gets among his children, according to 
each of their hunger or need; ſometimes lay- 


© ing up for to-morrow, what was more than e- 
nough for to- day; at other times pinching himſelf, 


zee than ſuffering any of them ſhould want 
Hon. This man is no ſavage, or untaught Erea- 


. ture; he is fit to be a juſtice of peace. 


CLEO. Pray ee. me go on, I ſhall only read 


his paragraph: © and as each of them grows up, 


and able to ſhare in the common ſupport, teach- 


| 6 ing them, both by lefſon and example, what he 


is now to do, as the ſon of his family, and what 


hereafter, as the father of another; inſtructing 
them all, what qualities are good, and what are 


Te ws for thiie health and life, or common ſoci- 1 


ety (which will certainly comprehend whatever 
is generally eſteem'd virtue or vice among men) 
cheriſhing and encouraging diſpoſitions to the 


„ goad-, disfavouring and puniſhing thoſe to the 
ill: and laſtly, among the various accidents of 
hos gd PONY 9 to __ when the earth 


i afſards 


ES ed. a2. es. Ah MIS bd. 


Cn... ]⅛ des 7˙ q © Sin. es Ee 


© affords him no relief; and having recourſe to a 
* higher and a greater nature, whenever he' finds 
c the frailty of his own: we muſt needs conclude, 
that the children of this man cannot fail of be- 
ing bred up with a great opinion of his wiſdom, 


© his goodneſs, his valour, and his piety, And 


jf they ſee conſtant plenty in the u. they be. 
© lieve well of his fortune too. 

Honk. Did this man ſpring out of ahe earth, I 
wonder, or did he drop from the ſky ? 


3 There is no manner of abſurdity i in ar- 


Hom. The diſcuſion of this EH 7 too for en- 


gage us: I am ſure, I have tired 20% already with 
my impertinence, 


Cr Eo. You have pleas'd me extremely : the 
queſtions you have aſk'd, have all been very per- 
tinent, and ſuch as every man of ſenſe would make, 
that had not made it his bufineſs to think on theſe 


things. I read that paſſage on purpoſe to you, to 


make ſome uſe of it; but if you are weary-of the 


ſubject, I will not treſpaſs Up your Pee _y 


longer. 
Ho. Yoy miſtake me; T begin to be fond of 


pe ſubject: but before we talk of it any further, I 


have a mind to run over that eſſay again; it is a 
great "while ſince I read it, and after that I ſhall be 


glad to reſume the diſcourſe; the ſooner the better. 


I know you are a lover of fine fruits, if you'll dine 

with me to morrow, I'll give you an Ananas. 
CLeo. love your company fo well, that I can 

 refule no opportunity of enjoying 17 5 . 
Hook. A revoir then. | 
CLEO. Your ſervant, 


t 


— 
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Ho RKATI0 and CLEOMENES. 
C * ON * 1 : 
T excels, every thing; it is extremely rich with- 
F out being luſcious, and I know nothing to 
which I can compare the taſte of it: to me it 
ſeems to be a collection of different fine flayours, 
that puts me in Wind of ſeveral dilicious fruits, 
which yet are all outdone by lt. 
Ho. I am glad it pleas'd TIN | 
CEO. The ſcent of it likewiſe is wonderfully 
reviving-. As you was paring it, a fragrancy, I 
thought, perlugs d the room, that e cor- 
ink, - 


Hon. The inſide of the rind has an oilineſs of | 
no. diſagreeable ſmell, that upon handling of it 


| ſticks to ones fingers for a conſiderable time; for 


tho' now. I have waſh'd and wiped my, hands, the 


flavour of it will not be ane gone from them 


by to morrow morning. 8 
CLro. This was the third I ever taſted, of our 


own growth; the production of them in theſe nor- 


thern climates, is no ſmall inſtance of human indu- 


| Urs and our ieren in gard' ning. It is very 
1 7 elegant 
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80 to enjoy the wholeſome air of temperate re- 
gions, and at the ſame time be able to raiſe fruit 
to its higheſt maturity, that naturally requires the- 
ſun of the torrid zone. 

Honk. It is eaſy enough to procure heat, but the 
great art conſiſts in finding it out, and regulating the 


degrees of it at pleaſure; without which it would 


be impoſſible to ripen an Ananas here; and to com 


paſs this with that exactneſs, as it is done by the 


i help of me e was certainly a fine inven- 


tion. 
CIO. I don't care to drink any more. 


Hon. Juſt as you pleaſe; otherwiſe I was going 
to name a health, . would not have come mal 


a propos. 
crro. Whoſe is that, hgh 


Hon. I was thinking on the man, to whom we 
are in a great meaſure obliged for the production 
and culture of the Exotic, we were ſpeaking of, in 
this kingdom; Sir Matthew Decker : the firſt Ana-- 
nas, or pine-apple, that was brought fo perfection 


in England, grew in his garden at Richmond. 


CLEeo. With all my heart; let us finith with 


int ; he is a beneficent, ob I TIO oy 
honeſt man. 

Hex. It would. te 2 to name another, 
wht with the ſame knowledge of the world, and 


capacity of getting money, is equally: dilntereſied 


and inoffenſive.—— — 


CLEO. Have you confider'd che things we iſe" 


cou rſed of yeſterday ? - 
Hor. I have thought on nothing elſe, 155 L 


ſaw you: this morning I went through the whole 
eſſay, and with more attention than I did formerly: 


E like it very well; only that paſſage which you 


| read . and ſome others to the ſame pur- 
. 5 3 * poſe, 


* 
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| poſe, I can't reconcile with the aceount we have 
of man's origin from the bible: ſince all are de- 


ſcendents of Adam, and confequently of Noah and. 
his poſterity: how came ſavages into the world? 
CLEO. The hiſtory of the world, as to very an- 
eient times, is very imperfect: bat devaſtations 
have been made by war, by peſtilence, and by fa - 
mine; what diſtreſs ſome men have been drove 
to, and how ſtrangely our race has been diſpers d 
and ſcatter d over the earth, ſince the flood, we 


don t know. 


Ho R. But perſons that are well inſtructed them- 
ſelves, never fail of teaching their children ; and 


we have no reaſon to think, that knowing, avid 'd 


men, as the ſons of Noah were, ſhould have negle&- 


ed their offsþring ; but it is — incredible, 
as all are deſcendents from them, that ſucceeding 
generations, inſtead of encreaſing in experience, 


and wiſdom, ſhould learn backward, and (till more 
and more abandon their broods, in ſock a manner, 
as to degenerate at laſt to what you call the ſtate . 


of nature. 
CLEoO. Whether you en this as a 8 or 
not, I don't know ; but you haverais'd no difficulty 


that can render the truth of the ſacred hiſtory ſuſ- 


pected. Holy writ has acquainted i ns with the mi- 
raculous origin of our ſpecies, and the ſmall re- 


m.mainder of it after the deluge; but it is far from 


informing us of all the revolutions that have hap= 
pen'd among mankind ſinoe: the Old Teſtament 


a hardly touches upon any particulars, that had no 


relation to the Jews; neither does Moſes pretend 
to give a full account of every thing that happen'd 
to, or was tranſacted by, our firſt parents: he 
names none of Adam's daughters, and takes no 


- notice of ſeveral things, that muſt have happen d 
385 . 1 7 Fs in 
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in the beginning of the world; as is evident from 
pate building a city, and ſeveral other circumftan-- 
ces; from which it is plain, that Moſes meddied 
with nothing but what was material, and to his 
oſez which in that part of his Wee was to ; 
trace that deſcent of the patriarchs, from the ſirſt > 
man. But that there are ſavages, is certain: molt 
nations of Europe have met with wild men and | 
_ women in ſeveral parts of the world, that were 
ignorant of the uſe of letters, and among whone 
en obſer ye no rule or government. 
HR That there are ſavages, I don't queſti- 
om; and from the great number of ſlaves, that 
are yearly fetched from Africa, it is manifeſt, than 
in ſome parts there muſt be vaſt ſwarms of people, 
that have not yet made a great hand of their ſo- 
ciableneſs: but how to derive them all from the 
ſons of Nay T own, is paſt my ſkill. 4 —_ 
- 'CLre.' You'll find it as difficult to ado for 
te loſs of the many fine arts, and uſeful inventions 
of the ancients, which the world has certainly ſu- 
- ſtain d. But the fault I find with Sir William Tem- 
ple, is in the character of his ſavage. © Ju{t reaſon» 
ing, and ſuch an orderly way of proceeding, as he 
makes him act in, are unnatural to a wild man: in 
ſuch a one, the paſſions muſt be boiſterous, and con- 
tinually joſtling and ſucceeding one another; no 
untaught man could have a regular way of thinking, 
or purſue any one deſign with {teadinefs, | 5 
Ho. Yow have ſtrange notions of our ſpecies + 
pa has not a man, by the time that he comes to 
maturity, ere __ 2 en that 
are natural? $75 OT Fs 
Cruro. Dieſe: I anode your: . T works 
have you conſider, that among ſavages, there mult 
be W a great difference, as to the wildneſs or 
N I 4 tame 
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25 tameneſs * them. All ereatures naturally 155 


their offspring, whilſt they are helpleſs, and fo 


does man: but in the ſavage ſtate men are more 

liable to accidents and misfortunes, than they are 
in ſociety, as to the rearing of their young ones: 
and therefore the children of ſavages muſt very 
often be put to their ſhifts, ſo as hardly to remem-- 
ber, by the time that they are grown up, that they 
had any parents. If this happens too early, and 
they are dropt or loſt, before they are four or five 
Fears of age, they m periſh 5 either die for 
want, or be devour d by beaſts of prey, unleſs ſome 
other creature takes care of them. Thoſe orphans 
diuhat ſurvive, and become their own maſters very 

young, muſt, when they are come to maturity, be 


much wilder" chaw others, that have lived. evict 


years under the tuition of parents. 
Hos. But would not the wildeſt man, you can 
_ imagine, have from nature ſome n of 3 
ſſice and injuſtice? 45g 
Cr xo. Such a one, T balleve; would naturally, 
withbur much thinking in the caſe, take every thing 
to be his own, that he could lay his hands on. 
Hor. Then they would ſoon be undeceiv d, > 
two or three of thein met together.. 
CRO. That they would ſoon diſagree and ur 
1 is highly probable; but 1 _—_ wah they 
ever would be undeceiv'd. 
Hog. At this rate, men r never 10 Sund 
into an aggregate babe, how came nn into 
the world? 
Cu go. As I told you} from enn hon 
not without great difficulty, and the concurrence 
of many faveurable gecidents ; and many genera- 
tions may paſs, before there is nc 2 
their es form'd into a 
Hon. 
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Hos. That men are form'd into erlesen we 
Tee: but if they are all born with that falſe notion, 
and they can never be undeceiv'd, which way do 
you account for it? | 
CEO. My opinion concerning this matter, is 
this. Self- preſervation bids all creatures gratify 
their appetites, and that of propagating his kind 
never fails to affect a man in health, many years 
before he comes to his full growth. Tf a wild man 
and a wild woman ſhould meet very young, and 
live together for fifty years undiſturb'd, in a mild 
wholeſome climate, where there is plenty of proviſi- 
ons, they might ſee a prodigious number of deſcen- 
dents; for in the wild ſtate of nature, man mul- 
miplies his kind much faſter, than can be allow'd 
of in any regular ſociety: no male at fourteen 
pould be long without a female, if he could get 
one; and no female of twelve would be refractory, 
if applied to; or remain long ancourted, if there 
were men. 

_ x "Mn; Conſidering that 33 would be 
no bar among theſe people, the progeny of two 
ſavages might ſoon amount to hundreds: all this 
I can grant you ; but as parents, no better qualify'd, 

could teach their children but little, it would be 
impoſlible for them to govern theſe ſons and daugh- | 
ters, when they grew up; if none of them had any * 
notions of right or wrong: and ſociety is as far 
off as ever; the falſe principle, which you fay all 
men are born with, is an obſtacle never to be ſur- 
mounted. 

xo. enn that falſe principle, as you call 2, 
the right men naturally claim to every thing they 

can get. it muſt follow, that man will look upon 

his children as his property, and make ſuch uſe of 
them as is moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt. 
| 3 5 f 5 r 
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Hon. What is the ihtereſt of a wild man, that 
| purkies nothing with ſteadineſs ? | 

Cr kO. The demand of the predominant paſſ- 
ns; for the Time it laſts, 

Hon. That may change every moment, 2 ſuch 
: children would be miſerably manag' d. 

Cr xo. That's true; but ſtill manag'd they would 
be; 1 mean, they would be kept under, and forc'd 
to do as they were bid, atleaſt till they wereſtrong 
enough to reſiſt. Natural afſection would prompt 

à wild man to love, and cheriſſi his child; it would 

make him provide food and other neceſſaries for 
his ſon, till he was ten or twelve years old, or per- 
taps longer: but this aſſection is not the day paſ- 
fion he has to gratify; if his ſon provokes him by 
ſtubborneſs, or doing otherwiſe than he would have 
him, this love is ſuſpended; and if his diſpleaſure 
be ſtrong enough to raiſe his anger, which is as 
natural to him as any other paſſion, it is ten to one 


© but he'll knock him down: if he hurts him very, 


much, afid the condition, he has put his ſon in, 
moves his pity, his anger will ceaſe; and, natural 
affection returning, he H fondle him again, and be 
ſorry for what he has done. Now if we conſider, 
that all creatures hate and endeavour to avoid 
Pain, and that beneſits beget love in all that re- 
ceive them, we ſhall find, that the conſequence of 
this management would be; that the ſavage child 
would learn to love and fear his father: theſe two 
Paſſions, together with the eſteem, which we na- 
turally have for every thing that far exeels us, will 
ſeldom fail of produeing that 7 ANN which 
we call reverence. . 
Hon. I have it now; you have open od my eyes, 
. 128 I ſee the "origi of bociety, as Plain: as 1 do 
| that __" AI 


 Cuzo, 


1K GE a. 


„n I am afraid the proſpect is not [7 clear ; 
| yet as you imagine. 
Hox. Why ſo? W W 4 
untaught men; it ig true, when they are grown up, 
ars never to be govern d; and our ſubjection is 
never ſincere, here the ſuperiority of the gover - 
nour is not very apparent: but both theſe are ob- 
viated j the reverence we have for a perſon, when 
we are young, is eaſily continued as long as we live; 
and where authority is once acknowedg d, and that 
acknowledgment well eſtabliſhed; it cannot be a 
difficult matter to govern. If thus a man may keep 
up his authority over his children, he'll do it ſtill 
with greater caſe over his grand- children: for a 
child, that has the leaſt reverence for his parents, 
will Seide refuſe homage to the perſon, to whom - 
he ſees his father pay it. Beſides, a man's pride 
would be a: ſafficient motive for him/to maintain 
the authority once-gain'd ; and, if ſome of his pro- 
geny proved refractory, he would leave no ſtone 
unturn'd, by the help of the reſt, to reduce the diſ- 
obedient. The old man being dead, the authority 
from him would devolve upon the eldeſt of ins 
children, and ſo on. 
Co. I thought you would go: on too faſt. If 
the wild man had underſtood the nature of things, 
and been endued with general knowledge, and a 
language ready made, as Adam was by miracle, 
what you ſay, might have been eaſy; but an igno- 
rant creature, that knows nothing, but what his 
on experience has taught him, is no more fit to 


: gone; than he is fit to teach the mathematics. + ©. 


Ho. He would not have above one or two chil- 
ae to govern at firſt, and his experience would 
encreaſe by degrees, as well as his family: this 


un require no ſuch. confurngate knowledge. 
; I 6 | 1 CLEO. 
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cr. 1 don't fay it would: nation capa- 
city, of. a man tolerably well educated, would be 
ſufficient to begin with; but a man who never had 
been taught to curb any of his paſſions, would be 
very unfit for ſuch a taſk; He would make his 
| children, as ſoon as they were able, aſſiſt him in 
getting food, and teach them, how and where to 

procure it. Savage children, as they got ſtrength, 
would endeavour to imitate every action they ſaw 
their parents do, and every ſound they heard them 
make; but all the inſtructions they receiv'd would 
be confin'd to things immediately neceſſary. Sa- 
vage parents would often take offence at their chil- 
dren, as they grew up, without a canſe; and as 
theſe encreas d in years, ſo natural affection would 
decreaſe in the other. The conſequence would 
be, that the children would often ſuffer for failings 
that were not their own. Savages would often 
diſcover faults in the conduct of what was paſt; 
but they would not be able to eſtabliſſi rules for fu- 


* behaviour, Which they would approve of them- 


ſelves} for any continuance; and want of foreſight 
would be an r r fund for changes in 
their reſolutions. The ſavages wife, as well as 
bimſelf, would be highly pleas d to ſee their daugh- + 
ters impregnated, and bring forth 3 and they would 
both take great delight in theingrenil-crideen, |. 
Fon. I thought, that in all creatures the natu- 
ral affection of parents had been confin d to their 
own young ones. 

Cx go. It is fo in all 8 e is no 1 
cies but ours, that are ſo conceited of themſelves, 
as to imagine every thing to be theirs. The de- 

fire of dominion is a never - failing conſequence. of 
the pride, that is common to all men; and which 


N 1 
on 


\ 
* 


ſon of an emperour. This good opinion, we havr 
of ourſelves, makes men not only claim a right to 


their children, but likewiſe imagine, that they have 


à great ſhare of juriſdiction over their grand-chil- 
dren. The young ones of other animals, as ſoon 
as they can help themſelves, are free; but the au- 


thority, which parents pretend to have over their 


| children, never ceaſes: how general and unreaſon- 


able this eternal claim is naturally in the heart of 
man, we may learn from the laws; which, to pre- 
vent the uſurpation of parents, and reſcue children 
from their dominion, every civil ſociety is forc'd 
to make; limiting paternal authority to a certain 
term of years. Our ſavage pair would have a dou- 


ble title to their grand- children, from their un- 


doubted property in each parent of them; and all 
the progeny being ſprung from their own ſons and 
daughters, without intermixture of foreign blood, 

they would look upon the whole race to be chats 
natural vaſſals: and I am perſwaded that the more 
knowledge and capacity of reaſoning this firſt cou- 


ple acquired, the more juſt and unqueſtionable 


their ſovereignity over all their deſcendents would 
appear to them, tho they n live to ſee che fifth 
or ſixth generation. 

Hon. Is it not ſtrange, ther nature ſhould fond 
us all into the work with a viſible deſire after go- 
vernment, and no capacity for it at all ?- 


CLEO. What ſeems ſtrange to you is an unde- 


niable inſtance of Divine wiſdom : for if all had 
not been born with this deſire, all muſt have been 
deſtitute of it; and multitudes could never have 


been form'd wo ſocieties, if ſome of them had 


not been poſſeſſed of this thirſt of dominion. Crea- 


tures may commit force upon themſelves, they may 


„ to * their natumt appetites, and divert 
| them 
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55 them borate proper objects : but peculiar in 


ſtincts, that belong to a whole ſpecies, are never 
to be acquired by art or diſeipline; and thoſe that 
are born without them, muſt remain deſtitute f 
chem for ever. Ducks run to the watrt as ſoon. 
as they are hatch d; but you. can neuer make a 
e e any mare N you, can teach it to 
W n C15 asg W een ene 
Hon. kde yori very well If pride had: 
not been innate to'all men, none of them could 
ever have been ambitions: and as to the capacity | 
of governing, experience ſhews us that it is to be 
acquired ; but how to bring ſociety into the world, 
 Tknow no more than the e wild man himſelf; What 
vou have ſuggeſted to me, of his unſkilfulneſs and 
want of power .to govern himſelf, has quite:de- 
ſtroyed all the hopes I had conerived':of ſociety 
Has this family. But would religion have no 
influence upon them: 4 A how" e my into 
| the world? 
CLEO: From Cod; by We +1 LY 
Hon. Obſcurum per obſeurius. IT don't un- 
Gerſtand miracles that break in upon and ſubvert 
the order of nature e and I have no noti8n of 
things that come to paſs en depit de bon ſens, 
and are ſuch that, "judging from ſound reaſon and 
known experience, all wiſe men would think them- 
ſelves mathematically ſure that rhey ae, never 
Happen. 
L ro. It is eertain that by the word maacir 
is meant, an interpoſition of the divine power, 
when it deviates from the common courſe _—_ na- 
oe: SH, 
Hon. As e eaſily combuſtible, re- 
main whole and untouched in the midſt of a Keo, 
er On z or lions in vigour, induſtriouſſy 
a a * 
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kept hungry, forbieer eating what they are moſt 
greedy after. Theſe miracles are ſtrange things. 
crx Oo. They are not pretended to be otherwiſe; 
the etymology of the word — . it: but it is 
almoſt as unaccountable, that ſhould diſbe- 
lieve them, and pretend to be of a religien that 
is altogether built upon miracles. —_ | 
Hon. But when I aſked you that general que- 
ſtion, why did you confine omen to OG . 
religion: wah 
FCxxo. Becauſe nothing, in my e de- 
ſerves the name of religion that has not been re- 
vealed: the Jewiſh was the firſt that was national, | 
and the Chriſtian next. 
Hor, But Abraham, Noah and Mat himſelf, | 
were no Jews, and yet they had religion. 
Cr ko. No other than what was revealed to 
them. God appeared to our firſt parents, and gave 
them commands, immediately after he had created 
them: the ſame intercourſe was continued between 
the Supreme Being and-the patriarchs ; but the 
Father of Abraham was an idolater. 7 
Hos. But the Ægyptians, the Greeks and the 
Romans, had religion as well as the Jews. 
CLto. Their groſs idolatry, and abominable | 
worſhip, I call ſuperſtition. 
Hor. You may be as partial as you pleaſe; but 
they all called their worſhip religion, as well as we 
do ours. You fay, Man brings nothing with him 
but his paſſions : and when I aſked you, how reli- 
gion came into the world, I meant, What is there 
in man's nature, that is not acquired, from which 
he has a tendency to religion! what 1 is it that 
diſpoſes him to it? ; 
" "CUR: Fear!" 35 
Hon. How! Primus in orbe deos Reit " 
act : 


— 


— 


: © . to him, of which the cauſe is not very 
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mor: are you of that opinion? 


8 iO. No man upon earth . bs TUM ——_ 
_ Epicurean axiom, which irreligious men are ſo fond 


of, is a very poor one: and it is ſally, as well as 
impious, to ſay, that ſear made a God; you may 
as juſtly ſay, that ſear made graſs, or the ſun and 
the moon. But when I am ſpeaking of ſavages, it 

is not claſhing either with good ſenſe, nor the 
© Chriſtian religion, to aſſert, That whillt ſuch men 
ure ignorant of the true Deity, and yet very de- 
fective in the art of thinking and reaſoning, fear 


is the paſſion that firſt gives them an opportunity 
of entertaining ſome glimmering notions of an in- 


viſible power; which afterwards, as by practice and 
experience they grow greater proficients, and be- 
come more perfect in the labour of the brain, and 
the exerciſe of their higheſt faculty, will infalli- 
bly lead them to the certain knowledge of an Ink-, 
nite and Eternal Being; whoſe power, and wiſdom - 
will appear always the, greater and more ſtupen- 
duous to them, the more they themſelves advance 
in knowledge and penetration; tho' both ſhould 
be carried on to à much higher pitch than it is 
N for our limited nature ever to arrive at. 
Hon. I beg your pardon for ſuſpecting you; 
tho I am glad it gave you an opportunity of ex- 
plaining yourſelf. --The word rear, without any 
addition, ſounded very harſh; and even now I 


cannot conceive, how an inviſible cauſe ſhould be- 
come the obje& of a man's fear, that ſhould be fo 


intirely untaught as you have made the firſt ſavage : 
which way can any thing inviſible, and that affects 
none of the ſenſes, make. an impreſſion upon a 


wild creature ? 


CLEO. Every miſchief and every diſaſter dt 


"Pla 
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Plain and obvious: exceſſive heat and cold; wet 
and drought, that are offenſive; thunder and light- 
ning, even when they do no vifible hrrt; noiſes 
in the dark, obſeurity itſelf, and every thing that” 
is frightful and unknown: are all adminiſtring and 
contributing to the'eſtabliſhment of this fear. The 
wildeſt man that can be conceived, by the time 
that he came to maturity, would be wiſe enough 
to know, that fruits and other eatables are not to 
be had either always © or every where: this would 
naturally | put him upon hoarding, when he had 
good ſtore: his proviſion might be ſpoil'd by the 
rain; he would ſee that trees were blaſted, 'and. 
yielded not always the ſame plenty: he might not 
always be in health, or his young ones might grow 
fick, and die, without any wounds or external 
force to be ſeen. Some of theſe accidents mighs 
at firſt eſcape his attention, or only alarm his weak 
underſtanding, without occafioning much reflection 
for ſome time: but as they came often, he would 
certainly begin to ſuſpect ſome inviſible cauſe; 
and, as his experience increaſed, be confirmed in 
his aſpicion. It is likewiſe highly probable, that 
a variety, of different ſufferings would make him 
apprehend ſeveral ſuch cauſes; and at laft induce 
him to believe, that there was a great number of 
them which he had to fear. What would very 
much contribute to this credulous diſpoſition, and 
naturally lead him into ſuch a belief, is a falſe 
notion we imbibe very early, and which we may 
obſerve in infants,” as ſoon as by their looks, their 
geſtures, and the . be make, __ 17 15 0 | 
be intelligible to us. | | ; 
Hon. [What ie that) pray 7 + þ 6/39, Gs! 
CRO. All young children ſeem” to Imagine; | 
ny every thing thinks and feels in the fame man- 
ner 
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ner as they do. themſelves. And, that they nene-- | 


3 rally have this wrong opinion of things 1 inanimate, 


is evident from a) common practice among them: 

whenever they labour under any misfortune, which 
their own wildneſs and want of; care have drawn 
upon them; in all ſach caſes, you ſee, them angry 
at and ſtrike” a table, à chair, the floor, or any 
8 elſe that can ſeem to have been acceſſary to 
their burting themſelves, or the production of any 
other blunder they have committed. Nurſes, we 
ſee; in compliance to their frailty; ſeem to enter- 
tain: the ſame ridiculous ſentiments ;; and actually 

appeaſe wrathful brats, by pretending to take. their 
part: thus you'll-often ſee them very ſerious, in 
ſeolding at and beating, either the real object of 
the baby's indignation, or ſomething elſe on which 


the blame of what has happened may be thrown. 


with any ſhew. of probability. It is not to be i- 
 magined, that this natural folly ſhould be ſo eaſily 


 Bared in a child, that is deſtitute of all inſtruction 


and commerce with his own ſpecies, as it is in 
thoſe that are brought up in ſociety, and hourly 
improved by converſing with others that are wiſer 
than themſelves; and I am perſwaded, that a wild 
man 2 2 never c get mir 2 0. „ne Us 
HS; 1 if 
Hat I cannot « dk % meanly of 5 bur. 
Herze. Whenee cate e 31 "rad 
is how came it ever to be thought-impi- 
ous, to cut down, or even to wound, large vene- 
rable oaks, or other ſtately trees? aud what root 
did the divinity ſpring from, which the vuolgar a- 


mong the antient ident wen- to. 2 in 


N and fountain??? 
Box- From * roguery. of dcfgning pit 


and other impaliors, that invented thoſe lies, and 
made fables for their own advantage. 

CLEO. But ſtill it muſt have been want of un- 
| derſtanding; ;. and a tincture, ſome remainder of 
that folly which. is diſcovered in young children, 
that could induce or would ſuffer men to believe 
thoſe fables. Unleſs fools actually had frailties, 
knaves could not make uſe of them, 


Hor. There may be ſomething in it: but, be 


that as it will, you have own'd that man naturally 


loves thoſe he receives benefits from; therefore 


how comes it, that man, finding all. the good 
things he enjoys to proceed from an. inviſible 
cauſe, his gratitude ſhould not ſooner prompt him 
to be religious than his fear? 


.CLE0O.. There are . ſeveral ſabſtantial "alone | 
why it does not · Man takes every thing to be 
his own, which he has. from nature: ſowing and 
reaping, he thinks, deſerve a crop; and whatever 


he has the leaſt hand in, is always reckon d to be 


his. Every art, and every invention, as ſoom ax 
we know them, are our right and property; and 


whatever we perform by the aſſiſtance of them is, 
by the courteſy of the ſpecies to itſelf, deem'd to 
be our 'own. We make uſe of. fermentation and 
+ all the chymiſtry of nature, without thinking our- 


ſelyes beholden to any thing but our own. know-- 
ledge. She that churns the cream makes the but= 
ter, without enquiring into the power by which 


the thin lymphatic particles are forced to ſeparate 
themſelves, and ſlide away from the more unctious. 


In brewing, baking, cooking, and almaſt every 
thing we have a hand in, nature is the drudge, 


that makes all the alterations, and does the prin- 
cipal work; yet all, forſooth, is our own-. From 
all which it is wanifeſt ; 4 that man, who is natu- 


. 
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rally ſor kin every thing centre in himſeif, 
muſt, in his wild ſtate, have a great tendency and 
be very prone to look upon every thing he enjoys 
as his due, and every thing he meddles with as his 
ov performance. It requires knowledge and re- 
flection; and a man muſt be very far advanced in 
the art of thinking juſtly and reaſoning conſe- 
_  quentially, before he can from his own light, and 
Without being taught, be ſenſible of his obliga- 
tions to God. The leſs a man knows, and the 
more ſhallow his underſtanding is; the leſs he is 
capable either of enlarging his proſpect of things, 
or-drawing conſequences from the little which he 
does know, Raw, ignorant and untaught men, 
fix their eyes on what is immediately before, and 
ſeldom look fiirther than, as-it is-vulgarly expreſ- 


- ſed,” the length of their noſes, ' The wild man, 


if gratitude moved him, would much ſooner pay 
his reſpects to the tree he gathers his nuts from, 
than he would think of an acknowledgment to- 
bim who had planted it: and there i is no property 
fo well eſtabliſhed, but a civilized man would que- 
ſtion the ſovereignty he has over his own breath. 
Another reaſon why fear is an elder motive to re- 
gion than gratitude is, that an untavght- man 
would never ſuſpect that the fame eanſe which he 
received good from would ever do him hurt; and 
evil, without — 4 would ee _ —_ at- 
tention firſt. 
Hon. Men, 158 Neu to . il 
turn that is ſerv'd them, better than ten good 
ones; one ene ne, er than ten 8 
health. ö | 
ens. In al the! Mhouns! of fall: dende 
man ! is intent on ö — what is FR to him: 


* — 
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but in the enjoyment of what is pleaſant, his 


thoughts are relax d, and he is void of care: he 
can ſwallow a ann delights, one after ano- 
ther, without aſking queſtions; but the leaſt evil 
makes him inquiſitive, whence it came, in order 


to ſhun it. It is very material, therefore, to Knoy- 
the cauſe of evil: but to 3 that of good, 


which is always welcome, is of little uſe; that is, 


ſuch a knowledge ſeems not to promiſe any additi- 
on to his happineſs. When a man once apprehends 
ſuch an inviſible enemy, it is reaſonable to think 
that he would be glad to appeaſe and make him 


his friend, if he could find him out: it is highly 


* probable, likewiſe, that in order to this he would 


ſearch, inveſtigate, and look every where about 


him; and that, finding all his enquiries upon earth 


in vain, he would lift up his eyes to the ſkies, 
Honk. And ſo a wild man might; and look 


down and up again, long enough, before he would 


be the wiſer. I can eaſily conceive, that a crea- 


ture muſt labour under great perplexities „ when 


it actually fears ſomething, of which it knows, 


neither what it is, nor Where it is; and that, tho” 


a man had all the reaſon in the waa to think 
it inviſible, he would ſtill be more afraid of i it in 


| the dark than when he could ſee it. 


CRO. Whilſt a man is but an imperfect 7 0 
er, and wholly employ'd in furthering ſelf. preſer - 


vation in the moſt ſimple manner, and removing 
the immediate obſtacles he meets with. in that pur- 
ſuit, this affair, perhaps, affects him but little: 


but when he comes to be a tolerable reaſoner, 


and has leiſure to reflect, it muſt produce ſtrange 


chimeras and ſurmiles : and a wild couple would 


not converſe together long, before they would en- 


deavour to expreſs their minds to one another con- 
2” cerning 


1 
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cerning this matter; SORT as, in time, they would 
invent and agree upon certain ſounds of diſtinc. 


- _ for ſeveral things, of which the ideas would 


often occur, ſo 1 believe that this inviſible cauſe 
| would be one of the firſt which they would coin a 

name for. A wild man and a wild woman would 
not take leſs care of their helpleſs brood than 
other animals; and it is not to be imagined, but 
the children that were brought up by them, tho” 
without inſtruction or diſcipline, would, before 
they were ten years old, obſerve in their parents 


this fear of an inviſible cauſe: it is incredible 


likewiſe, conſidering how much men differ from 
one another in features, complexion and temper, 

that all ſhould form the ſame idea of this cauſe ; 
from whence it would follow, that as ſoon as 
any conſiderable number of men could intelligibly 
converſe, together, it would appear that there 
were different opinions among them concerning 
the inviſible cauſe: the fear and acknowledgment 


of it being univerſal, and man always attributing 


his own pallions to every thing, which he con- 
_ ceives to think, every body would be ſolicitous 
to avoid the hatred and ill-will, and, if it was 
polible, to gain the friendſhip of ſuch a power. 
If we conſider theſe things, and what we know of 


the nature of man, it is hardly to be conceived, 


that any conſiderable number of our ſpecies could 
have any intercourſe together long, in peace or 
olherways, but wilful lies would be raiſed con- 
cerning this power, and ſome would pretend to 
have ſeen or heard it. How different opinions 
about inviſible power may, by the malice and de- 
ceit of impoſtors, be made the occaſion of mortal 


Ry KNOTS multitudes, is * accounted for. 
| > | 
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If we want rain very much, and I can be perſwa⸗ 
ded that it is your fault we have none, there needs 


no greater cauſe of quarrel; and nothing has hap- 


pened in the world, of prieſteraft or inhumanity, 
folly or abomination, on religious accounts, that 
cannot be ſolved or explained, with the leaſt trou- 


ble, from theſe data, and the principle of fear. 
Ho I think I muſt yield to you, that the firſt _ 


motive of religion among ſavages was fear: but 


ou muſt allow me, in your turn, that from the 
general thankſulneſs that nations have always paid 
to their gods, for ſignal benefits and ſucceſs; the 


many hecatombs that have been offered after victo- 
ries; and the various inſtitutions of games and 
feſtivals; ; it is evident that, when men came to 


be wiſer and mbre civilized, the greateſt part of 


their religion was built upon gratitude. 

Cr kro. You labour hard, I ſee, to vindicate the 
honour of our ſpecies: but we have no ſuch cauſe 
to boaſt of it; and I ſhall demonſtrate to you, 
that a well-weigh'd eonſideration, and a thorough 
underſtanding of our nature, will give us much 


leſs reaſon to exult in our pride, than it will 


furniſh us with for the exerciſe of our humility, 
In the firſt place, there is no difference between 


the original nature of a ſavage, and that of a ci- 


vilized man: they are both born with fear; and 


neither of them, if they have' their ſenſes about | 


them, can live many years, but an inviſible power 


will, at one time or other, become the object of 


that fear; and this will happen to every man, 
whether he be wild and alone, or in ſociety, and 
under the beſt diſcipline. We know by experi- 
ence, that empires, ſtates and kingdoms, may ex- 
cel in arts and ſciences, politeneſs, and all world- 
* . and at the ſame time be ſlaves to the 
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-proſſeſt idolatry, and ſubmit to all the inconſl- 
ſtencies of a falſe religion. The moſt civilized 
people have been as fooliſh and abſurd in ſacred 
worſhip, as it is poſſible for any ſavages:to' be; 
and the firſt have often been guilty of ſtudied eru- 
elties, which the latter would never have thought 
| of. The Carthaginians were a ſubtile flouriſhing 
ple, an opulent aud formidable nation, and 
Hannibal had half-conquered the Romans, when 
ſtill to their idols they ſacrificed the children of 
their chief nobility, And as to private perſons, 
there are innumerable inſtances, in the [moſt polite 
ages, of men of ſenſe and virtue that have en- 
tertained the moſt miſerable, unworthy and extra- 
vagant notions of the Supreme Being. What 
confuſed and unaccountable apprehenſions muſt 
not ſome men have had of Providence, to act 
as they did! Alexander Severus, who ſucceeded 
Heliogabulus, was a great reformer of abuſes, and 
thought to be as good a prince as his predeceſſor 
was a bad one: in his palace he had an oratory, 
a cabinet ſet aſide ſor his private devotion, where 
| he had the images of Apollonius Tyanæus, Or- 
pheus, Abraham, Jeſus Chriſt, and ſuch like gods, 
ſays his hiſtorian, What makes you ſmile? _ 
Hos. To think how induſtrious. prieſts are in 
_ concealing a man's failings, when-they would have 
you think well of him. What you ſay of Severus, 
I had read before; when looking, one day, for 
fomething in Moreri, I happen d to caſt my eye on 
the article of that emperor, where no mention is 
made, either of Orpheus or Apollonius; which, re- 
membring the paſſage in Lampridius, I wonder'd 
at; and thinking that I might have been miſtaken, | 
I again conſulted that author, where L found it, as 
you have related it, I don' t queſtion, but Moreri 
F - left 


* 
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. left this out, on purpoſe to repay the civilities of 
| the emperor to the Chriſtians, whom he tells us 
| Severus had been very favourable to. 

: CEO That's not impoſſible, i ina PRI Ma 
: lic. But what I would ſpeak to, in the ſecond 
t place, is the feſtivals.you mention'd, the hecatombs 
| after victories, and the general thankfulnels s of na- 
1 


tions to their gods. I deſire, you would confider, 
that in ſacred matters, as well as all human affairs, 


f there are rites and ceremonies, and many demon- 
, {trations of reſpe& to be ſeen, that to outward ap- 
pearance ſeem to proceed: from gratitude, which, u- 
pon due examination, will be found-to have deen o- 
- riginally the reſult of fear. At what time the Flo- 
it ral games were firſt inſtituted, is not well known : 
t but they never were ea ene every year conſtant- 
t ly, before a very unſeaſonable ſpring put the ſenate 
d vpon the decree, that made them annual. To make 
d up the true compound of reverence or veneration, 
r love and eſteem are-as neceſſary ingredients as fear; 
's but the latter alone is capable of making men coun- 
e terfeit both the former; as is evident from the du- 
— ties, that are outwardly paid to tyrants, at the, 
5 ſame time that inwardly they are execrated and ha- 
ted. Idolaters have always behaved themſelves to 
n | every inviſible cauſe they adored, as men do to a 
e lawleſs arbitrary power; when they .reckon it as 
S, captious, haughty, and unreafonable, as they al- 
Ir low it to be ſovereign, unlimited, and irreſiſtible, 
n What motive could the frequent repetitions of the 
is ſame ſolemnities ſpring from, whenever it was ſuſ 
* pected, that the leaſt holy trifle had been omitted? 
d you know, how often the ſame farce has been ac-- 
n, ted over again, becauſe; after every performance, 
28s there was ſtill room to apprehend, that ſome thing 
ri had beei: e. Do but 3 I beg of yon, 
R and 
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nnd call to mind youre own reading; calt your eyes 
on the infinite variety of ideas, men have formed 
o themſelves, and the vaſt multitude of diviſions 
they have made of. the inviſible cauſe, which eve- 
ry one imagines to influence human affairs: run 
over the hiſtory of all ages; look into every con- 
+ fiderable nation, their ſtraits and calamities, as 
Well as victories and ſucceſſes; the lives of great 
generals, and other famous men, their adverſe 
fortune and proſperity : mind at which times their 
devotion was moſt fervent; when oracles were 
moſt conſulted, and on what accounts the gods 
were moſt frequently addreſs'd. Do but calmly 
conſider every thing, you can remeniber, relat- 
ing to ſuperſtition, whether grave, ridiculous, or 
execrable; and you will find, in the firſt place, 
that the heathens, and all that have been ignorant 
of the true Deity, though many of them were 
perſons otherwiſe of great knowledge, fine under- 
ſtanding, and tried probity, have repreſented their 
gods, not as wiſe, benign, equitable, and merci- 
ful; but, on the contrary, as paſſionate, revenge- 
Fab, capricious | and unrelenting beings; not to 
mention the abominable vices, and groſs immo- 
ralities, the vulgar were taught to aſeribe to them: 
in the ſecond, that for every one inſtance, that men 
Have addreſſed themſelves to an inviſible cauſe, 
From a principle of gratitude, there are a thou- 
fand in every falſe religion, to convince you, that 
divine worſhip, and mens ſubmiſſion to heaven, 
_ Have always proceeded from their fear. The word 
religion itſelf, and the fear of God, are ſynoni- 
mous; and hind man's acknowledgment been ori- 
ginally founded. in love, as it is in fear, the craft 
of impoſtors could have made no advantage of the 
ale ; and all their 6 acquaintance wi 
gods 


e unleſs he had been a great mathemati- 
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| pods and goddeſſes, would have been uſeleſs to 


them, if men had worſhipped the immortal pow= 
ers, as they call'd their idols, out of gratitude, 
Fox. All lawgivers and leaders of people gain'd 
their point, and acquired what they expected from 
thoſe pretences, which is reverence ; and which to 


produce, you have. owned yourſelf, love and eſteem 


to be as requilite as fear. 


CLEO. But from the laws they impoſed on men, 


| and the puniſhments they annexed to the breach 


and negle& of them, it is eaſily ſeen which of the 
ingredients they moſt relied upon. 

Fon. It would be difficult to name a king, or 
other great man, in very antient times, who at- 
tempted to govern any infant nation, that laid no 
claim to ſome commerce or other with an inviſible 
power, either held by himſelf or his anceſtors. Be- 
tween them and Moſes, there is no other difference, 
than that he alone was a true prophet, and really 
inſpired, and all the reſt were impoſtors. 

CRO. What would you infer from this ? 

Hor. That we can lay no more for ourſelyes, 
than what men of all parties and perſwaſions have 
done in all ages, every one for their cauſe, viz. 
That they alone were in the right, and allthat dif- 


| fer d from them in the wrong. 


CX Ro. Is it not ſufficient, chat we can * this 
of ourſelves, with truth and juſtice, after the 
ſtricteſt examination; when no wang cauſe can ſtand 


any teſt, or bear the leaſt enquiry? A man may 


relate miracles „that never were wrought, and give 
an account of things that never happen'd ; but a 
thouſand years hence, all knowing men will agree 
that no body could have wrote fir Iſaac Newton's 
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cian. When Moſes acquainted the Iſraelites, with 
awhat had been reveal'd to him, he told them a truth 
v hich no body then upon earth krew but bimſelf. 

Hor. You mean the unity of Got ar. d bis or | 
5 ing the author of the univerſe. | 

Cl xo. I do ſo. | 

Hox. But is not every man of aſe, capable of 
: 3 this from his reaſon? 
CLro Yes, when the art of realoning conſe- 
- quentially is come to that perfection, which it has 
been arrived at theſe ſeveral hundred years, and 
himſelf has been led into the method of thinking 
Juſtly. Every common ſaylor could ſteer a courſe 
through the midſt of the ocean, as ſoon as the uſe 
Of the loadſtone and the mariners compaſs were 
invented. But before that, the moſt expert navi- 
gator would have trembled at the thoughts of ſuch 
en- enterpriſe. When Moſes acquainted and im- 
Þued the poſterity of Jacob with this ſublime and 
important truth, they were degenerated into ſlaves, 
attach'd to the ſuperſlition of the country they 
dwell'd in; and the E gyptians their-maſters, tho 
they were great proficients in many arts and ſcien- 
ces, and more deeply {kill'd in the myſteries of na- 
ture than any, other nation then was, had the moſt 
abject and abominable notions of the Deity, which 
it is poſſible to conceive; and no ſavages.could 
have exceeded their ignorance and ſtupidity, as to 
the Supreme Being, the inviſible cauſe that governs 
the world, He taught the Iſraelites, a priori; and 
_ «their children, beſore they were nine or ten years 
old, knew, what the greateſt philoſophers did not 
attain io, by the . of ny . Ae 25 
| He OR. The je SEE ſor the ancients will ne- 
r hath that any modern philoſopters have either 
thought 
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thong ght or reaſon'd better, than men did in me 
ae, 
Crxo. Let thou: believe their eyes: what yon | 
fay, every man of ſenſe may know, by his own 
' reaſon, was in the beginning of Chriſtianity con- 
teſted, and denied with zealand vehemence by the 
greateſt men in Rome. Celſus, Symmachus, Por- 
phyry, Hierocles, and other famous rhetoricians, 
and: men of unqueſtionable good ſenſe, wrote in 
defence of idolatry, and ſtrenuouſly maintained the 
plurality and multiplicity of their gods. Moſes: 
lived above fifteen hundred years before the reign - 
of Auguſtus. If in a place, where I was very well 
aſſured, that nobody underſtood any thing of co- 
jouring or drawing, a man ſhould tell me, that he 
had acquired the art of painting by inſpiration, I 
ſnould be more ready to laugh at him, than to be- 
lieve him; but if I ſaw him draw ſeveral fine por- 
traits, before my face, my unbelief would ceaſe; 
and I ſhould think it ridiculous any longer to ſu- 
ſpect his veracity. All the accounts that other law- 
givers and: founders of nations have given of the 
deities, which they or their predeceſſors convers'd. 
with, contain'd ideas that were unworthy of the 
Divine Being; and by. the light of nature only, 
it is eaſily prov d, that they muſt have been falſe: 
but the image which Mees gave the Jews of the 
Supreme Being, that He was One, and had made 
heaven and earth; will ſtand all teſts, and is a truth- 
that will outlaſt: the. world. Thus, I think, 1 
have fully proved on the one hand, that all true 
religion mult be reveal d, and could not have come 
into the work without mites and on the other, 
that what all men are born with towards religion,” 
before they receive any inſtruction, is fear. | 
Hon. You have convinced me many ways, that 
3 1 ve. 
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ve are poor creatures, by nature ; but I can't help 
ſtruggling againſt thoſe mortifying truths; when I 
hear them ſtarted firſt. I long to hear the origin 
of ſociety, and IJ continually retard your e 
of 1 it myſelf, with new queſtions 

CI HO. Do you remember where we leſt off 3 

- Hox. I don't think we have made any . 
yet; for we have nothing towards it but a wild 
man, and a wild woman; with ſome children and 
grand - children, which ey are not able ano 0 
teach or to govern. 

Cu o. I thought that'the Amedeo of then re- 
verenee, which the wildeſt ſon: muſt feel more or 
leſs for the moſt ſavage father, if he my with 1 
had been a conſiderable ſtep. 

Hos. I thought ſo too, till you deftroy'd the 
hopes I had conceived of it, | yourſelf, by ſhewing 
me the incapacity of ſavage parents to make uſe of 


it: and ſince we are ſtill as far from the origin of 


ſociety as ever we were, or ever can be, in my o- 
rinion; 1 deſire, that before you proceed to that 
main point, you would anſwer what you have put 
off once already, which.is my queſtion concerning 
the notions of right and wrong : I cannot be —_ 
before J have your ſentiments on this head. 
CI RO. Your demand is very reaſonable, nd I 
will ſatisſy you as well as I can. A man of ſenſe, 
learning and experience, that has been well educa. 
ted, will always find out the difference between 
right and wrong in things diametrically. oppoſite; 
and there are certain facts, which he will always 
condemn, and others which' he will always approve. 
of: to kill a member of the ſame ſociety, that has 
not offended us, or to rob him, will always be bad; 
and to cure the ſick, and be beneficent to the pu- 
— he will always — to be * Nen 
in. 
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in themſelves: and for a man to do as he would be 
done by, he will always ſay is a good rule in life; 
and not only men of great accompliſhments, and 
ſuch as have learn'd to think abſtractly, but all men 
of middling capacities, that have been, brought up 
in ſociety, will agree in this, in all countries, and 
in all ages. Nothing likewiſe ſeems more true to- 
all, that have made any tolerable uſe of their fa» 
culty of thinking, than that out of the ſociety, be- 
fore any diviſion was made, either by contract * 
| otherwiſe, all men: would: have an equal right to- 
the earth: but do you believe, that our wild man, 
if he had never ſeen any other human ereature but 
his ſavage conſort; and his progeny, would ever 
have entertain'd the ſane notions oe: right an 
Wrong? 
HoR, Hardly's his- ſmall copnolty in | the art of 
reaſoning, would hinder him from doing it fo juſt- 
ly; and the power he found he had over his chil-- 
dren, would render him very arbitrary. 
Cr xo. But without that incapacity, ſuppoſe: 
that at threeſcore he was by a miracle to receive a 
fine judgment, and the faculty of thinking, and 
reaſoning conſequentially, in as grea#a perfection, 
as the wiſeſt man ever had it; do you think, he'd 
ever alter his notion, of the night he had to every 
ching he could manage; or have other ſentiments 
in relation to himſelf, and his progeny, than from: - 
his behaviour it appear'd he entertain d, when be 
ſeem'd to act almoſt, altogether, by inſlinet? — 7. 
Hos. Without doubt: for if judgment and 
reaſon were given him, what could hinder him 
from mals uſe of thoſe edulis; as well as go 
thers do? | Fx 
CLEO. You ſeem not to oathler, that no man 
can reaſon but à poſteriori, ſrom — that 
K. 4. He 
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he knows, or ſuppoſes to be true: what I ſaid of 
the difference between right and wrong, I ſpoke of 
| perſons, who remembred their education, and lived 
in ſociety; or at leaſt ſuch, as phinly ſaw others 
of their own ſpecies that were independent of them, 
and either their equals or ſuperiors, | | 
Hos. I begin to believe you are in the right: 
but at ſecond thoughts, why might not a man 
Vith great juſtice think himſelf the ſovereign of a 
place, where he knew no human ereature but his 
Own wife and the deſcendents of both? | 
Cr zo With all my heart: but may there not 
be an hundred ſuch ſavages in the world with large 
families. that might never cos, nor: ever hear of 
one another? 
Hon. A thouſand, if you will, and then there 
would be ſo many natural ſovereigns. 

CL BO. Very well what I would have you ob- 
Ferve, is, that there are things, which are com- 
monly eſteem'd to be eternal truths, that an huncred 
or a thoufand people of fine ſenſe and judgment, 
could have no notion of. What if it ſhould be true, 
that every man is born with this domineering ſpi- 
rit, and that we cannot be cured of i it, but by our 
commerce with others, and the experience of fas, 
by which we are convinc'd, that we have no ſuch 
right? Let us examine £ mans whole life, from his 
'infancy to his grave, and ſee, which of the two 
ſeems to be moſt natural to him; a deſire of ſu- 
Laue and graſping every thing to himſelf; or 
a tendency to act according to the reaſonable no- 
tions of right and wrong; and we ſhall find that 
in bis early youth the firſt is very conſpicuous; 
that nothing appears of the ſecond before he has 
- receiv'd ſome inſtructions, and that this latter will 
always have leſs influence upon his actions, the 
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Hore unciviliz d he remains: from whence I in- 
fer, that the notions of right and wrong are acqui- 
rods for if they were as natural, or if they affec- 
ted us, as early as the opinion, or rather the in- 
ſtinct we are born with, of taking every thing to 
be our own, no child would ever cry for his eldeſt 
brother”s play-things. ' 

Hon. I think, there is no right more wn 
nor more reaſonable; than that which men have o- 
ver their children; and what we owe our parents 
can never be repaid! - + 

Ct. £0.” The obkgations we have to wage parents, 
for their care and education, is certainly very great. 

Hor. That's the leaſt, We are indebted to 
them for our being; we might be educated by an 
hundred others, but without _ we could never 
have exiſted; - 

Crx. So we could: have no malt liquor, "I 
out the ground that bears the barley : I know no 
obligations for benefits that never were intended. 
Should” a man fee a fine parcel of cherries, be . 
tempted to eat, and devour them accordingly with 
great ſatisfaction: it is poſſible, he might ſwallow 
ſome of the ſtones, which we know by experience 
don't digeſt : if twelve or fourteen months after, 
he ſhould find a little ſprig of a cherry-tree grow- 
ing in a field, where nobody would expect it: if 
he e ia the time he had been there before, 
it is not improbable that he might gueſs at the 
true reaſon how it came there. It is poſſible like- 
wiſe, that for curioſity's ſake, this man might take 
up this plant, and take care of it; I am well aſſu- 
red, that whatever became of it afterwards, the 
right he would have to it from the merit of his 
action, would be the . which a Leg aan 
8 to his child. 
K 5 0d R» 
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Hon. I think there would be a vaſt. difference: 


between the one and the other: the cherry- ſtone 


was never part of himſelf, nor mix d With his blood. 
CO. Pardon me; all the difference, as vaſt as 
you take it to be, can only conſiſt in this, that-the 
cherry: -ſtone was not part of the man who ſwallow - 
ed it ſo long, nor received ſo great an alteration in 
its figure, whilſt it was, as ſome other; things, which 
the ſavage ſwallowed, were, and received a Mt their. 
figure, whilſt they ſtay ed with him. 
Honk. But he hr ſwallow d the „ 


did nothing to it; it ed. à plant as a vege- 


table, which it Wight have done as yell ton his 
ſwallowing 1 it.. 13691 111 2 18 4012 
Cuno. That s true + and I. oun, has as to the 
cauſe to which the plant owes its exiſtence, you 
are in the right: but I plainly ſpoke as to the me- 


rit of the action, which in! either caſe could only 


proceed from their intentions, as free. agents 3 and 
the ſavage might, and would in all probability act, 
with as little deſign to get a child, as the! other 
had eat cherries in order tq plant a tree. It is 
commonly ſaid, that our children are out own 
feſh and. bloods but this way, of freaking is 
ſtrangely. figurative. , However, allow. it to be juſt, 
tho' rhetoricians have. no name for it; What does 
it prove, What benevolence. in us, wah Want 
to others, in the intention? 
Hor: You ſhall ſay what you vleaſs, but. I think, 

that nothing can endear children to their parents 
more, than the rellexion, that they, age their own 


_ fleſh and blood: 


. CL.x0.. I am of your, opinion; yr it is a plain 
demonſtration of the ſuperlative value we have for 
_ our. own. ſelves, and every thing that comes ſrom 
. if it be good, and counted laudable; whereas 
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other things that are offenſive, though,equally our 
own, are in compliment to ourſelves induſtrioufly: 


conceal'd ; and as ſoon as it is agreed upon that any; - 


thing is 3 and rather a diſgrace to us than 
other wiſe, preſently it becomes ill manners to name, 
or ſo much as to hint at it. The contents of the 
ſtomach are variouſly difpos'd. of, but we have no 
hand in that; and whether they go to the blood, 
or elſewhere, the laſt thing we did to them volun- 
tarily, and with our knowledge, was ſwallowing 
them; and whatever. is afterwards perform'd by 
the atimal economy, a man contributes no more 
to, than he does to the going of. his watch. This 
is another inſtance of the unjuſt claim we la to 


every performance, we are but in the leaſt eonger · 


ned in, if good comes of it, though nature doe all 
the work; but whoever places a merit in his . 
lific faculty, ought likewiſe to expect the blame, 
when he has the ſtone or a fever. Without this 
violent principle of innate folly, no rational erea- 


ture would value himſelf on his free agency, and 


at the ſame time accept of applauſe for actions 
that are vifibly independent of his will. Life in 


all creatures is a compound action, but the ſhare 


they have in it themſelves is only paſſive. We are 
forc'd to breathe, before we know i it ; and our con- 
tinuance pal pably depends upon the guardianſhip, 


and perpetual-tutelage of nature; whilſt every part 


; of her works, ourſelves not excepted, is an im- 
netrable ſecret to us, that eludes all enquiries, 
Nature furniſhes us with all the ſubſtance. of our 


food herſelf, nor does ſhe truſt to our wiſdom, or 
an appetite to crade it ; to chew it, ſhe tearhes us 


by inſtinct, and bribes us to it by pleaſure; This 
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being conſcious of the performance, we \ perhaps. 
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2 ny, be ſaid to have a part in it; but the moment 


after, nature reſumes her care, and, again with- 


drawn from our knowledge, preſerves us in a my- 
ſterious manner, without any help or concurrence 


ol ours, that we are ſenſible of. Since then the ma- 


* 


nagement of what we have eat and drank, remains 
entirely under the direction of nature, what ho- 
nour or ſhame ought we to receive From any part 
of the product, whether it is to ſerve as a doubtful 


means toward generation, or yields to vegetation 


à leſs fallible aſſiſtance? It is nature that prompts 


us to propagate, as well as to eat; and a ſavage 
man multiplies his kind by inſtinct, as other ani- 
mals do, without more thought or deſign of pre- 
ſerving his ſpecies, than a new-born infant has of 
keeping itſelf alive, in the action of ſucking. 


o. Yet nature gave the different Wine to 


deus for thoſe reaſons. 

"CLito. Without doubt; but what J mean, is, 
mat the reaſon of the thing! is as much the motive 
of action in the one, as it is in the other; and 1 
verily believe, that a wild woman, who had never 
ſeen, or not minded the production of any young 


| Anale, would have ſeveral children before ſhe 


_ would gueſs at the real cauſe of them; any more 


| than, if ſhe had the cholic, ſhe would ſuſpect that 


#t proceeded from ſome delicious fruit ſhe had eat- 
en] eſpecially if ſhe had feaſted upon it for ſeve- 
ral months, without perceiving any inconyeniency 
From it: Children all the world over, are brought 
ſorth with pain, more or leſs, which ſeems to have 
"no affinity with pleaſure; and an untaught crea- 


ture, however docil and attentive, would want ſe- 
veral clear experiments, before it would believe, 


that cool one dump et or * the een of the 
other. 


G | 8 3 | Eon, 


4 of having children. 

CLEO. I doubt not; and believe, that chere are 
as many, that would rather not have children, or 
at leaſt not ſo faſt as often they come, as there are 
that wiſh for them, even in the ſtate of matrimony : 
but out of it, in the amours of thouſands, that 


revel in enjoyments, children are reckoned to be 


the greateſt calamity that can befal them; and 
often, what criminal love gave birth to, withoae 
thought, more criminal pride deſtroys, with pur- 
pos'd and conſiderate cruelty. But all this belongs 
to people in ſociety, that are knowing, and well 
acquainted with the natural conſequences of things ; 
what I urg'd, I ſpoke of a ſavage. 

Hos. Still the end of love, between the diffe- 
rent ſexes, in all animals, is the preſervation oe 
their ſpecies. 

CLEO. I have allowed that n But once 
more; the ſavage is not prompted to love from that 
confideraddas he propagates, before he knows the 
conſequence of it; and 1 much queſtion, whether 
the moſt civiliz'd pair, in the moſt chaſte of their 
embraces, ever ated from the care of their ſpe- 
cies, as a real principle. A rich man may, with 
great impatience, wiſh for a ſon to inherit his 
name and his eſtate; perhaps he may marry from 


no other motive, and ſor ns other purpoſe ; but all 


the ſatisfadion he ſeems to receive, from the flat- 


tering proſpect of an happy poſterity, can only ariſe 
from a pleaſing reflection on himſelf, as the cauſe 


of thoſe deſcendents. How much ſoever this man's . 


poſterity might be thought to owe him for their 
being, it is certain that the motive he acted from 


was to oblige himſelf: ſtill here's a wiſhing for 


Wb A thought and 3 of getting children, 
which 


oe fp: 
Hon. Moſt people marry in hopes, and with a 
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| Which no wild couple could have to boaſt of; yet 
i "they. would be vain enough to look upon them- 
. ſelves as the principal cauſe of all their offspring 
and deſcendents, though they ſhould live to ſee 
the fiſth or ſixth generation. 2 
Hon. I can find no e in that, va I ſhould: 
| think them ſo myſelf. ; Lig 
| Co. Vet, as free agents, it would 40 „ 
A , that they had contributed yoruing to- the exiſtence: 
i 5 of their poſterity. 
|. Hon. Now: ſurely, yout have over-ſhot the mark; 
notking ? . ; 
Cuno. No, nothing, e even n of 88 
children, knowingly; ; if you'll allow, that men have 
8 their appetites from nature; There is but one 
 _ real cauſe in the univerſe; to produce that infinite: 
variety of ſtupenduous effects, and all' the mighty 
labours that are perform'd in nature; either with - 
in, or far beyond, the reach of our ſeuſes. Parents 
are the efficients of their offspring, with no more 
truth or propriety of ſpeech, than the tools of an 
artificer, that were made and contrived by him- 
ſelf, are the cauſe of the molt elaborate of his 
works. The ſenſeleſs engine, that raiſes water 
into the copper, and the paſſive -maſh- tub, have 
between them as great a ſhare in the art and ac- 
tion of brewing, as the livelieſt male and ele 
ever had in the production of an animal. 
Hon. . You make ſtocks and ſtones of us; is it 
not in our choice, to act, or not to act? | 
CLEO. Yes; it is in. my choice now, either to 
run my head againſt the wall, or to let it alone; 
| but, 1 hope, it does not puzzle you much to gels, 
= - which of the two I ſhall-chuſe..' /  - 1, 2 
| 5 Ho. But don't we move our bodies as we lit? 
BW | god is not every action determin d by the will?: | 
6 n | -»4 
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ir crko. What ſigniſies that, where there is a paſs. 
| fon that manifeſtly Twas; and with a ſtrict hand | 


erns that will. 
Hon. Still we act with conſciouſneſs, Pry is are 
intelligent creatures. 
CEO. Not in the affair I 8 1 os 9 


ung or not willing, we are violentiy urg d ſrom 


within, and, in a manner, compelÞFd,, not only to 
aſſiſt in, but likewiſe to long for, and, in ſpight 
ef our teeth, be highly pleaſed with- a perfor-. 
mance, that infinitely ſurpaſſes] our. underſtanding, 
The compariſon I made is juſt in every part of it; 
for the moſt loving, and, if vou will, the moſt 


ſagaeious couple you can conceive, are as igno- 


rant in the myſtery of generation; nay, muſt re- 
main, after having had twenty children, together, 
as much uninform'd, and as little conſcious of 
nature's ben and what has been wrought 
within them; as inanimate utenſils are of the 
moſt myllic) and moſt; er ene 7 7 
have been employ'd in, | 


Hon. I don't know any man mote expert in 


* human pride, or more ſevere, in humbling 
it than yourſelf; but when the ſub ject comes in 


your way, you don't know how to leave it. 1 


wiſh you wou'd, at once, go over, to the origin 
of: ſociety; Which, how: to derive, or bring about 


at all, ſrom the ſavage ſamily; as we left it, is paſt 


my ſkill. It is impoſſible but thoſe: children, when 
they grow up, would quarrel on innumerable oc- 
caſions: If men had but three appetites to gra- 
tify, that are the moſt obvious, they could never 
live together in peace, without government : for 
though they all paid a deference- to, the Father, 
yet, if goin ada man 1054 of all ee that 
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yr prevent the increaſe of our ſpecies. 


could give them no good'rales to walk by, I am 


perſwaded that they would live in a perpetual 


ſtate of war ; and the more numerous his offspring 
grew, the more the old ſavage would be puzzled, 

between his deſire and incapacity of government. 
As they increaſed in numbers, they would be for- 
eed to ana their limits, and the pot they were 
born upon would not hold them long: no body 


would be willing to leave his native vale, eſpecial- 


ty if it was a fruitful one. The more I think upon 
it; and the more I look into ſuch multitudes, the 


| befs 1 can conceive, - -which Oy they N be 
; form d into a ſoclety. 2 


' CLeo. The firſt thing thed coll en af 
weste, would be common danger, which unites 
the greateſt enemies: this danger they would cer- 


tainly be in from wild beaſts, conſidering, that no 


uninhabited country is without them, and the de- 
fenceleſs condition, in which men come into the 
world, | This often muſt have been a cruel A 
Hog. The ſuppoſition then, that this wil 


wink} with his progeny, ſhould, for fifty year 
live undiſturb'd, is not very probable ; — 1 1 


need not trouble myſelf about our ſavages being 
embarrals'd with too numerous an offspring. 


Cx e0. Tou ſay right; there is no probability, 
that a-man and his progeny, all unarm'd, ſhould 
ſo long eſcape the ravenous hunger of beaſts of 
prey, that are to live upon what animals they can 
get; that leave no place unſearch'd, nor pains un- 


try d, to come at food, tho” 5 the hazard of 
their lives. The reaſon why. I made that ſuppoſi- 
tion, was to ſhew you, firſt, the improbability that 


a wild and altogether untaught man, ſhould have 


| the knowledge and diſcretion, which Sir William 


Tem mp 
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Temple gives him; ſecondly, that children „ who 
convers'd with their own ſpecies, though they 


were brought up by ſavages, would be governable ; 
and conſequently, that all ſuch, when come to 


maturity, would be fit for ſociety, how ignorant 
and unſkilful ſoever their parents might have been. 


Hok. I thank you for it; for it has ſhewn 
me, that the very firſt generation of the moſt 


brutiſh ſavages, was: ſufficient to produce ſociable - 


creatures; but that to produce a man: fit to. govern 
others, much more was requir's. , 
C! EO. I return to my conjecture concerning 
the firſt motive, that would make ſavages aſſoci- 
ate: it is not poſſible to know any thing with 
certainty of beginnings, where men were deſti- 
tute of Letters; but I think that the nature of 
the thing makes it highly probable, that it muſt 
have been their common danger from beaſts of 
prey; as welk ſuch fly ones, as lay in wait for 
their children, and the defenceleſs animals, men 
made uſe of for themſelves; as the more bold, 
that would openly-attack grown men and women, 
What much confirms me in this opinion, is, the 
general agreement of all the relations we have, 
from the moſt ancient times, in different coun- 
tries : for in the infancy of all nations, prophane 
hiſtory is ſtuff'd with the accqunts of the con- 
flicts men had with wild beaſts. It took up the 
chief labours of the heroes of remoteſt antiqui- 
ty, and their greateſt proweſs was ſhewn in killing 
ot dragons, and ſubduing of other monſters. 
Hook. Do you lay any ſtreſs upon | ſphinxes, 
baſiliſſes, flying dragons, and bulls that ſpit fire? 
CLEO. As much as I do on modern witches. 
But 1 believe, that all thoſe fictions had their riſe 
from noxious beaſts, the michi they did, and 
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. realities that ſtruck terror into man; and 
1 believe, that if no man had ever been ſeen on 


a horſe's back, we ſhould never have heard of 
centaurs. The prodigious force and rage, that 


are apparent in ſome ſavage animals, and the a- 
ſtoniſhing power, which, from the various poiſons 


of venemous creatures, we are ſure muſt be hid 


in others; the ſudden and unexpected aſſaults of 


ſerpents, the variety of them, the vaſt bulks of 
crocodiles; the irregular and uncommon ſhapes 


of ſome Ries: and the wings of others, are all 


"I 


things that are capable of alarming man's fear; 


and it is incredible what chimeras, that paſſi ion 


alone may produce in a terrifyd mind: the dan- 


gers of the day often haunt men at night with ad- 
dition of terror; and from what they remember 


in their dreams, it is eaſy to forge realities. If. 
you will conſider likewiſe, that the natural igno- 


rance of man, and his \hankering after know- 


. ledge, will augment the credulity which hope and 
fear firſt gave birth to; the deſire the generality 


have of applauſe, and the great eſteem that is 
commonly had for the merveilleux, and the wit- 
neſſes and relaters of it; if, I ſay, you will con- 
ſider all theſe, you will eaſily diſcover; how many 


creatures came to be talk d of, deſtrib d, and for- 
mn painted, tat never had any exiſtence; 


HoR. I don't wonder at the origin of mon- 
ftrous figures, or the invention of any fables. 
whatever; but in the reaſon you gave for the firſt 
motive has would make men combine in one in- 


tereſt, I find ſomething very perplexing, which, 


1 own, I never thought of before. When I re- 


flect on the condition of man, as you have ſet it 


before me, naked and defenceleſs, and the multi- 


1 8 of ravenous animals that thirſt after. his. 


blood, 


* 
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blood, and are ſuperior to him in ſtrength, and 
compleatly arm'd by nature, it is inconceivable to 
me, how our ſpecies ſtiould have ſubſiſted. 
CLEO. What ue” ne den worthy our 
attention. ng 
Hon. It is altonitbing. What thy abomi- 
nable beaſts are lions and typers ! ' 
C ko. I think them to be very fine creatures z 
| there is nothing 1 admire more than a Lion. 
Hor. We have ſtrange accounts of his gene- 
. rolity and gratitude; but do you belive them? 
CRO. I don't trouble my head about them: 
Wat T admire is his fabric, his ſtructure, and his 
rage, ſo juſtly proportioned to one Mother. 
There are order, f. mmetry, and ſuperlative _ 
dom to be obſery'd in all the works of nature; 
but ſhe has not a machine; of which every part- 
more viſibly anſwers the end, for which the pg 
was form'd. 3 | 
Honk. The deſtruction of other animals. 
Cr xo. That's true; but how conſpicuous is 
that end without: myſtery of: uncertainty! That 
grapes were made for wine, and man for ſociety, 
are truths not accompliſhed in every individual: 
but there is a real majeſty ſtamp'd on every ſingle 
lion, at the ſight of which, the ſtouteſt animals 
ſubmit and tremble. When we look upon, and 
examine his maſſy talons, the fize of them, and 
the labour'd firmneſs with which they are fix d in, 
and faſtenꝰd to that prodigious paw; his dreadful 
teeth, the ſtrength of his jaws, and the width of 
dis mouth equally terrible, the uſe of them is ob- 
vibus; but when we conſider, moreover; the make 
of dis limbs, the toughneſs of his fleſh, and 
tendons, the ſolidity of his bones, beyond that 


of other animals, and the whole frame of him, 
| together 
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together with his never ceaſing anger, ſpeed and; | 
agility; whilſt in the deſart he ranges king of beaſts; . 
When, I ſay, we conſider all theſe things, it i. 
ſtupidity, not to ſee tbe: deſign of nature, and | 
with what amazing {kill the beautiful creature is == 
contriv d. for offenſive war and conqueſt. . | 
Hos. You are a good painter. But, after all, 
why. would you judge of a creature's.nature bom 
what it, was perverted. to, rather than from its 
original, . the ſlate it was firſt produced in? The 
lion in. paradiſe was a gentle loving creature. 
Hear what Milton ſays of his behaviour before 
Adam and Eve, as they fat recline on. the. ſoft 
* downy bank damask'd. with flowers: | 


. them friaking p lay 4 . 
© All beaſts of the earth, ſince ld, . of all 
In wood or wilderneſs, forrelt or den; + [chace 
sporting the lion ramp'd; and in his paw 7 
Dandl'd the kid; bears, tygers, Ounces, pards, | 
EM _Gambol'd before. them. — — 


. What was it the lion fed upon: iet . 
had all theſe beaſts of prey in paradiſe? 
CRO. I don't know. No body who believes 
5 the bible, doubts, but that the whole ſtate of 
| paradiſe, and the incercourſe between God and 
the firſt man, were as much preternatural. as · the 
creation out of nothing; and therefore it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, | that they ſhould be accounted for 
1 by human reaſon; and if they were, Moſes would 
| not be anſwerable for more than he advanced him- 
ſelf. The hiſtory which he has given us of thoſe 
times is extremely ſuccinct, and ought not to be 
charged with any thing contain'd in the gloſſes 
and e 197 have: Pe ringer it, by 
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Fon. Milton has ſaid nothing of paradiſe, but 
what he could juſtify from Moſes. 
-CLro. It is no where to be proved, from Mo- 


ſes, that the ſtate of innocence laſted ſo long, 
that goats or any viviparous animals could have 


bred, and brought forth young ones. 448 
HR. Yon mean, that there could have been 

no kid. I ſhould never have made that cavil, in 

ſo fine 2 poem. It was not in my thoughts: 


what J aim'd at in repeating thoſe lines, was to 


ſhew you, how ſuperfluous and impertinent a lion 
mult have been in paradiſe; and that thoſe, who 
pretend to :find fault with the works of nature, 
might have cenſur d her with juſtice, for laviſhing 
and throwing away ſo many -excellencies, upon a 
great beaſt, to no purpoſe. What a fine variety 
of deftru&ive weapons, would they ſay, what 
prodigious ſtrength of limbs and ſinews are here 
given to a creature! What to do with? To be 


quiet, and dandle a kid. I own, chat to me, 


this province, the employment aſhen'd to the ſi- 
on, ſeems to be as proper and well choſen, as if 
you'd make a nurſe of Alexander the great. 
CLEO. You might make as many flights upon 
2 lion now, if you ſaw him aſleep. No body 
would think that a bull had occafion for horns, 
who had never ſeen him otherwiſe, than quietly 
grazing among a' parcel of cows; but, if one 


ſhould ſee him attack'd by dogs, by a wolf, or a 


rival of his own ſpecies, he would foon' 6nd out, 
that his horns were of great uſe and ſervice to 
bim. The lion Was not lag i to be banc dh in 
paradiſe 72 8 

Hor, There I would bave you. If the lion 
Was contriv'd for purpoſes to be ſery'd' and ex- 


phos out of 3 then it is manifeſt, from 


the 


- 
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the very creation, that the fall of man was de. 


- - "termin'd and predeſtinated. 


CLEo. Fore-known it was: nothing il be 
hid from Omniſcience; that is certain: but that 
it was predeſtinated fo as to have prejudiced, or 

any ways influenced the free-will of Adam, I ut - 
terly deny, But that word PREDESTINATED, has 
made fo much noiſe in the world, and the thing 
_ Itſelf has been the cauſe of ſo many fatal quar- 
Tels, and is ſo inexplicable, that T am reſoly'd 
never to engage in any diſpute concerning it. 
HFok. I can't make you; but what you have 
-extoll'd ſo much, muſt have coſt the lives of 
thouſands of our ſpecies ; and it is a wonder to 
me how: men, when they were but few, cor ld 
poſſibly defend themſelves, before they had fire- 
arms, or at leaſt, bows and arrows; for what 
number of naked men and women would be a 
match for one couple of Lions? 

CLEo. Yet, here we are; and none of theſe 
animals are ſuffer'd to be wild, in any civiliz'd 
nation; our ſuperior underſtanding has got the 

Tart of them. 
Hos. My reaſon tells me, it muſt be that ; 
but I can't help obſerving, that when human un- 
| derſtanding ſerves your purpoſe to ſolve any thing, 
it is always ready and full grown; but at other 
times, knowledge and reaſoning are the work of 
time, and men are not capable of chinking juſtly, 
till aſter many generations Pray, before men 

had arms, what could their underſtanding do a- 
gainſt lions? And what hindered wild beaſts from 
1 mankind as ſoon as they were born! ? 

-CL,g07-Proyidenge, rt...” In | 

Hon. Daniel, indeed, was * >, — * : 
but what is that to the reſt of mankind,?. Great 

| | numbers, 
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numbers, we know, have, at different times, 
deen torn to pieces by ſavage beaſts: what I 
want to know, is the reaſon that any of them 
eſcap'd, and the whole ſpecies was not deſtroy d 


by them; when men had yet no weapons to de- 


ſend, nor ſtrong holds to ſhelter themſelves from 
the fury of thoſe mercileſs creatures. | 
Crx. I have nam'd it to on already, Pro- 
widence. 

Hor. But which way can you prove this mi- 
raculous aſſiſtance? 

CLEO. You ſtill talk of miracles, and I ſpeak 
of Providence, or the All-governing Wiſdom of 
God. 

Hor. If you can demonſtrate to me, how that 
wiſdom interpos'd between our ſpecies and that 
of lions in the beginning of the world, without 
miracle, any more than it does at preſent, eris 
mihi magnus Apollo: for now I am ſure, a wild 
lion would prey upon a naked man, as ſoon, at 
leaſt, as he would upon an ox or an horſe. 

CI RO. Won't you allow me, that all proper- 
ties, inſtincts, and what we call the nature of 

things, animate or inanimate, are the produce, 
the effects of that wiſdom ? _ 

Ho. I never thought otherwiſe. b 

CLRO. Then it will not be difficult to prove 
this to you. Lions are never brought forth wild, 


but in very hot countries, as bears are the pro- 


dact of the cold. But the generality of our 


ſpecies, which loves moderate warmth, are moſt 


delighted with the middle regions. Men may, a- 
gainſt their wills, be inured to intenſe cold, or by 


uſe and patience accuſtom themſelves to exceſſive 


beat; 3 bnt a n air, and weather between both 
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extremes, being more agreeable to human es, 
the greateſt part of mankind would naturally ſettle, 
in temperate climates, and with the fame conveni- 


ency, as to every thing elſe, never chuſe any other. 


This would very much leſſen the danger men would 
be in from the fiercelt and n irreſiſtible wild 


beaſts. 


Hon. But vn lions wind tygers in hot coun- 
tries, keep ſo cloſe within their boundsy and bears 
in cold ones, as never to ftraggle or oy _ 


them? 
Cx xo. I don't ſuppoſes they would ; - Wy men, 
as well as cattle, have often been pick'd up by li- 
ons, far from the places where they were whelp d. 
No wild beaſts are more fatal to our ſpecies, than 
oſten we are to one another; and men purſued by 
their enemies have fled i into al and countries, 
| which they would never have choſe. Avarice like- 


_ wiſe and curioſity, have, without force or neceſſity, 


often expoſed men to dangers, which they might 


| have avoided, if they had been ſatisfied with wiat 


nature required. and labour d for ſelf· preſer vation 
in that ſimple manner, which creatures leſs vain 
and fantaſtical content themſelves with. In all 


theſe caſes, I don't queſtion, but multitudes of 


our ſpecies have ſuffer'd from ſavage beaſts, and 


bother noxious animals; and on their account only, 


J verily believe, it would have been impoſſible for 
_ any" number of men, to have ſettled or ſubſiſted 
m either very hot or very cold countries, before 


the invention of bows and arrows, or better arms. 


But all this does nothing to overthrow my aſſer- 
tion: what I wanted to prove is, that all crea- 
_ tures, chuſing by inſtin& that degree of heat or 


cold which is moſt natural to tliem, there would 


be room enough in the world ſor man to multiply 


his 
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dis ſpecies, for many ages, without running al- | 
moſt any riſque of being devour d either by liens 


or by bears: and that the moſt ſavage man would 
end this out, without the help of his reaſon. 


This I call-the work of. providence; by which 1 


mean the unalterable wiſdom of the Supreme Being 


in the harmonious diſpoſition-of. the univerſe; thne 


G of that incomprehenſible chain of cauſes „on 
which all events have their undoubted dependence. 
Hor. You have made this out, better than I 

bad expected; but I am afraid, that what you al- 

ledged, as the firſt motive toward ſociety, is come 

to nothing by it. 

Cx BO. Don't fear that; there are other _ 
' beaſts, againſt which men could not guard them- 

| auen unarm'd, without joining, and mutual aſſiſt- 


ance: in temperate climates, - moſt uncultivated 


countries abound-with Wolves. 

Hen. I have ſeen them in Germany 3 they; are 
of the ſize of a large maſtiff : but 1 thought their 
chief prey had been ſheep, 4 


CRO. Any thing they can conquer is dei 
prey: they are deſperate ereatures, and will fall 


upon men, cows, - and horſes, as well as upon 
ſheep, when they are very hungry : they have 
teeth · like maſtiſſs; but beſides them, they have 
ſharp ela ws to tear with, which dogs have not. 
The ſtouteſt man is hardly equal to them in 


ſtrength; but what is worſe, they often come 


in troops, and whole villages-have been attack'd 
by them? they have ſive, fix, and more whelps 
at a litter, and would ſoon over- run a country 
where they breed, if men did not combine againſt, 
and make it their buſineſb to deſtroy them. Wild 
boars likewiſe afe terrible creatures, that few 
large forreſts; and uninhabited places, in tempe* 
rate * are free from. 
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nos. Thoſe taſks of theirs are dreadful weaponsi © 
_ © CLEo.. And they are much ſuperior to wolves 
In bulk and ſtrength. Hiſtory is full of the miſ- 
chief they have done in antient times, and of the 
Tenown that valiant men have gained * es 
ring them. 

Hor, That's true; bot thoſe heroes that 
Fought monitors in former days, were well arm'd; 
at leaſt, 'the generality of them; but what could 
3 number of naked men, before they had any 
arms at all, have, to oppoſe to the teeth and 
Claws of ravenous wolves, that came in troops; | 
and what impreſſion conld the greateſt blow a man 
<an ſtrike, make _=_ the thick AK hide of a 
wild boar. 

CLEO. As on 9 one Fry” I have 3 e· 
very thing that man has to fear from wild beaſts; 
"Fo, on the other, we ought not to forget the things 
that are in his favour. In the firſt place, -a wild 
man inured to hardſhip, would far exceed a tame 
one, in all fates of ſtrength, nimbleneſs, and ac- 
tivity : in the ſecond, his anger would ſooner and 
more uſefully. tranſport and aſſiſt him in his ſa- 
vage ſtate, than it can do in ſociety; where, 
from his infancy, he is ſo many ways taught, 
and forced, in his own defence, to cramp and ſtif- 
Ale with his fears the noble gift of nature. In 
wild creatures we ſee, that moſt of them, when 
their own life, or that of their young ones is at 
ſtake, fight with great obſtinacy, and continue 
fighting to the laſt, and do what miſchief they 
can, whilſt they have breath, without regard to 
their being over - matched, or the diſadvantages 
they labour under. It is obſerved likewiſe, that 
the more untaught and inconſidtrate creatures are, 
«he more intirely they are ſway'd by the paſſion 
that | is u ROLL _— affection would _—_ 
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vild men and women too, facrifice their lives, 


and die for their children; but they would die 
fighting; and one wolf would not find it an eaſy. 
matter to carry off a child from his watchful pa- 


rents, if they were both reſolute, though they 


were naked. As to man's being born defenceleſs, 


it is not to be conceived that he ſhould long know 


the ſtrength of his arms without being acquaint - 
ed with the articulation of his fingers, or at leaſt, 
what is owing to it, his faculty of graſping and 
holding faſt ; and the moſt untaughr ſavage would 
make uſe of clubs and ſtaves belpre he came to 


maturity. As the danger men are in from wild 


peaſts would be of the higheſt conſequence, ſo 


it would employ their utmoſt care and induſtry : 


they would dig holes and invent other ſtratagems 
to diſtreſs their enemies, and deſtroy their, young 
ones ; as ſoon as they found out fire they would 
make uſe of that element to guard themſelves, and 
annoy their foes : by the help of it they would 
ſoon learn to ſharpen' wood, which preſently. 
would put em upon making pears and other wea- 
pons that would cut. When men are angry e- 


nough with creatures to ſtrike them, and theſe 


are running away or flying from them, they are 
apt to throw at what they cannot reach: this, as 
ſoon as they had ſpears, would naturally lead them 
to the invention of darts and javelins. Here, 
perhaps, they might ſtop a while; but the ſame 
chain of thinking, would, in time, produce bows 
and arrows: the elaſticity of ſticks and boughs 
of trees is very obvious; and to make ſtrings of 
the guts of animals, I dare ſay, is more antient 
than the uſe of hemp. Experience teaches us, 

that men may have all theſe and many more Wen- 
dane and be very expert in the uſe of them, be- 
L 2 fore 
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fore any manner of government, extept that of 
parents over their children, is to be ſeen amor 
them: it is likewiſe very well known, that ſava- 
ges furniſhed with no better arms, when they are 
ſtrong enoug h in number, will venture to attack 
and even hunt after the Gerceſt wild beaſts, lions 
and tygers not excepted. Another thing is to be 
conſider d, that likewiſe favours our ſpecies, and 
relates to the nature of the creatures, of which 
in temperate climates men has reaſon to ſtand in 
bo dily fear of. | 
Hon. Wolves and witd boars 8 
Cvbpro. Yes, That great numbers of our Tpe- 
ries have been devoured by the firſt, is unconte - 
ſted; but they moſt naturally go in queſt of theep 
and poukry'; and, as long as they can get car- 
rion, or any thing to fill their bellies with, they 
ſeldom hunt after men, or other large animals j 
Which is the reaſon that in the ſummer our ſpeci- 
es, as to perſonal inſults, have not much to fear 
from them. It js certain likewiſe, that ſavage 
ſwine will hunt ' after men, and many of their 
maws have been eramm'd with human fleſh : but 
they naturally feed on acorns, cheſnuts, beach- 
maſt, and other vegetables; and they are only 
- carniyorous upon occaſion, and through neceſſity, 
When they can get nothing elſe; in great froſts, 
when the country is bare, and every thing cover - 
ed with ſhow. It is evident then, that human 
creatures are net in any great and immediate dan- 
ger from either of theſe ſpecies of beaſts, but in 
hard winters, which happen but ſeldom in tempe- 
fate climates. But as they are our perpetual ene- 
mies, by ſpoiling and devouring every thing that 
may ſerve for the ſuſtenance of man; it is highly 
| ee, hat we en Wunde be always upon 


our - 
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our guard Ge them, but likewiſe never ceaſe 4 
to aſſiſt one another! 3 in es and deſtroying | 
them. 
Hon. I A ſes, that mankind: might ſab. 
fiſt and: ſurvive to multiply, and get the maſtery 
over all other creatures that ſhould oppoſe them; 
and as this- could never have been brought about, 
unleſs men had aſſiſted one another againſt ſavaga 
beaſts, it is poſſible that the neceſſity men were 
in of joining and uniting together, was the ſirſt 1 
ſtep toward ſociety, Thus far I am willing to 
allow you, to have proved your main point: 
but, to aſcribe all this to Providence, otherwiſe, 
than that nothing is done without the Divine per - 
miſſion, ſeems inconſiſtent with the ideas we have 
of a perfectly good and merciful Being. It is 
poſſible, that all poiſonous animals may have 
ſomething: in them that's beneficial to men; and I 
won't- diſpute with you, whether. the molt veno- 
mous of all the ſerpents, which Lucan has made F 
mention, of, did not contain ſome antidote, o 
other fine medicine, ſtill undiſcovered : but when 
I look upon. the vaſt variety of. xavenous. and 
blood thirſty creatures, that are not only ſuperior 
to us in ſtrength, but. likewiſe vifibly arm'd by 
nature, as it:were, on purpoſe for our deſtruction ; 
when, I ſay, I look upon theſe, 1 can find out 
no uſe for them, nor what they could be deſigned 
for, unleſs it be to puniſh us: but. I can mucly 
leſs conceive; that the Divine wiſdom ſhould have 
made them the means without which men could 
not have been civiliz d. How many thouſands 
of our- ſpecies muſt: have been devour in the 
conflicts with them! 
CI EO. Ten troops of wolves, with. fifty i in 
each, would make a terrible havock in a long wine 
L 3 | * 
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ter, among a million of our ſpecies with their 
hands tied behind them; but among half that 


number, one peſtilence has been known to ſlaugh- 
ier more, than {6 many wolves could have eaten 


in the ſame time; notwithſtanding the great reſi- 
| ſtance that was made againſt it, by approv d of 
medicines. and able phyſicians. | It is owing to 
the principle of pride we are born with, and the 
| high value we all, for the ſake of one, have for 


coeur ſpecies, that men imagine the whole univerſe to 
be principally made for their uſe; and this error 


makes them commit a chouſind extravagancies, 
and have pitiful and moſt unworthy notions of 


God and his works. It is not greater cruelty, or 


more unnatural in a wolf to eat a piece of a man, 


thanitisin a man to eat part of a lamb or a chicken. 


What, or how many purpoſes wild beaſts were 


made for, is not for us to determine: but that 


-they were made, we know; and that ſome of 
them muſt have been very calamitous to every 
inſant nation, and ſettlement of men, is almoſt 
as certain: this you was fully perſwaded of; 


and thought moreover, that they muſt have been 
ſuch an obſtacle to the very ſubſiſtence of our ſpe- 


cies,” as was inſurmountable: in anſwer to this 


difficulty which you ſtarted, I ſhew'd you, from 


the different inſtincts, and peculiar tendencies of 


animals, that in nature a manifeſt proviſion was 
made for our ſpecies; by which, notwithſtanding 
the rage and power of the fereeſt beaſts, we 


mould make a ſhift, naked and deſenceleſs, to 


eſcape their fury, ſo as to be able to maintain our 
ſelves, and multiply our kind, till, by our num- 
bers, and arms acquired by our own induſtry, 
we could put to flight, or deſtroy all ſavage 


beaſts without 2 > whatever ſpot ot the 
Oo | ; globe 
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globe we might have a mind to cultivate and ſet» 
tle on- The neceſſary bleſſings we receive from 
the ſun, are obvious to a child; and it is demon- 
ſtrable, that without it, none of the living erea- 
tures that are now upon the earth, could ſubſiſt. 

But if jt were of no other ule, bikg eight hun- 
dred thouſand times bigger than the earth at leaſt, 
one thouſand part of it would do our buſineſs as: 
well, if it was but nearer to us in proportion. 
From this conſideration alone, I am perſwaded, 
that the ſun. was made to enlighten and 'cheriſh 

other bodies beſides this planet of ours; Fire. 
and water were deſign'd for innumerable purpoſes, - 
and among the uſes that are made of them, ſome 
are immenſly different from others. But whilſt 
we receive the benefit of theſe, and are only in- 
tent on ourſelves, it is highly probable, that there 


are thouſands of things, and perhaps our own 


machines among them, that in the vaſt ſyſtem of 
the univerſe are now ſerving ſome very wiſe ends, 
which we ſhalF never know. According to that 
plan of this globe; I mean the ſcheme of go- 
vernment, in relation to the living creatures that 
inhabit the earth, the deſtruction of animals is as: 
neceſſary as the generation of them. 

Hos. I have learn'd that from THE FABLE 
OF THE BEES 3 and- I believe what I have read 
there to be very true; that, if any one ſpecics 
Was to be exempt from death, it would, in time, 
eruſh all the. reſt to pieces, tho' the firſt were 
ſheep, and the latter alF licns: but that the ſu- 
preme Being ſhould have introduced ſociety at 
the expence of ſo many lives of our ſpecies, I 
cannot believe, when it might have been done 
much better in a milder way 
FCxr to. We are BK of what probably was 


L 4 >"? , on 
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done, and not of: what might- have been done: 
There is no queſtion but the ſame power that 
made whales, might have made us ſeventy feet 
High, and given us ſtrength in proportion. But 
fince the plan of this globe requires, and you 
think it neceſſary yourſelf, that in every ſpecies 
Fome ſhould die almoſt as faſt as others are born; 
why would you take away any of the means of 
dying? © 
Hor. Are there not- diſcaſes ak phyſici 
ans and apothecaries, as well as wars by ſea and 
land, e, d g e e ee 
daney of our ſpecies? 
Cx xo. They may, it is true; but in fa, they i 
are not always ſufficient to do this : and in po- 
pulous nations- we ſee, that war, wild beaſts, 
hanging, drowning, and an-hundred caſualties — 
gether, with ſickneſs and all its attendants, are 
hardly a match for one inviſible faculty of ours, 
which is- the inftint men have to preſerve their 
ſpecies. Every thing is eaſy to the Deity; but 
to ſpeak after an human manner, it is evident; 
that in forming. this earth, and every thipg that 
is in. jt, no-teſs wiſdom, or ſolkcitude was requir- 
ca, in contriving the various ways and means, 
to get rid and deſtroy animals, than ſeems to have 
been employed in producing them; and it as de- 
monſtrable that-our bodies were made on purpoſe 
not to laſt beyond ſuch a period, as it is, that 
ſome houſes: are built with a deſign not to ſtand 
longer. than ſuch a term of years. But it -is death 
itſelf to which our averſion by nature is univer- 
ſal; as to the manner of dying, men differ in 
11 opinions; and, I. never heard, of. one yet 
that was generally liked of. 
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in unſpeakable and infinitely excruciating torment: 
mult it be, to be torn to e and eat t alive bye 
by a ſavage: bealt !. 1 0 

CLEO. Not greater; Jean Ade you, than 
are daily occaſioned by the gout in the ſtomach, 
and the ſtone in- the bladder. 88 

Hor. Which way can you give me pak . 
rance; how can you prove it? 
Ce xo. From our fabric itſelf, the frame of 555 

man bodies, that cannot admit of any torment, 
infinitely excruciating-. The degrees of pain, as 
well as of pleaſure, in this life are limited, and 
exactly proportion'd to every one's ſtrength 1 
whatever exceeds that, takes away tlie ſenſes: 


and whoever has once fainted away with the ex- 


tremity-ob any torture, knows the full extent of 


. . what here he can ſuffer; if he remembers whit - 


he felt. The real miſchief which wild. beaſts 
have done to- our ſpecies, and tlie calamities they 
have brought upon: it, are not to be compared to 
the cruel uſage, and the multiplicity of mortal 
injuries, which men-have receiv'd-from one ano- 
ther. Set before your eyes a robuſt. warriour, 
that having loſt a limb in battle, is afterwards 


trampled upon by twenty horſes; 3 and tell me, 8 


pray, whether you think, that lying thus help- 
leſs, witk moſt of his ribs broke, and a fracturd 
ſkull; in the agony of death for ſeveral hours, 
he ſuſſers leſs, than if a lion had diſpatch'd him -. 
Ho. They are both very bad. 
CI Ro. In tlie choice of things we are b | 


often directed by the caprice of faſhions, and the 


cuſtom of the age, than we are by ſolid: reaſon, 
or our own underſtanding. There is no greater 
comfort in dying of a dropſy, and being eaten by 
_— than, there is in being drowned at ſea, 

L. . ; : 8 5 and 


_ of eggs, and influence every one of them 
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and becoming the prey of fiſhes, But in our 
Narrow way of thinking, there is ſomething that 


ſubverts and corrupts our judgment; how elſe 


could perſons of known elegancy i in their taſte, 


prefer rotting and ſtinking in a loathſome ſepul 
ehre, to their being burnt in the 810 air to in- 


offenſive aſhes ?' 
Ho. I freely own, that I have an — 


to every thing that is ſhocking and unnatural. 


CRO. What you call ſhocking I don't know ; 5 


| but nothing is more common to nature, or more 
_  -agreeable to her ordinary courſe, than that crea- 
tures ſhould live upon one another: the whole 
ſyſtem of animated beings on the earth, ſeems 


to be built upon this; and there is not one ſpe- 


cies that we know af; that has not another that 


feeds upon it, either alive or dead; and moſt 


_ of fiſh are forced to live upon fiſh, That 
| 3 in the laſt mentioned, was not an omiſſion 


vegled, is evident from the large proviſion na- 


2 i has made for it, far exceeding ay Wing: ſhe 


has done for other animals. 
Hox, Vou mean the prodigions quantity. of 


: roe they ſpawn, 


r RO. Tes; and that the eggs contela'd. in 
them, receive not their fecundity, till after they 
are excluded; by which, means the female may 
be fill'd with as many of them as her belly can 
hold, and the eggs themſelves may be more cloſe- 
ly crowded together, than would be conſiſtent 


With the admiſſion of any ſubſtance from the 


male: without this, one fiſh could not bring fore 


yearly ſuch a prodigious ſhoal. . 


Hon. But might not the aura 1 of 
the male be ſubtile enough to penetrate the whole 


Without 


- 
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without taking up any room, as as it does in fowls 
and other oviparous animals ? 


CLEO. The oſtrich excepted. i in the fiſt place; . 


in the ſecond, there are no other oviparous ani- 
mals, in which the eggs are ſo .cloſely compacted 
together, as they are in fiſh. But ſuppoſe that 
the prolific power ſhould pervade the whole maſs 
of them; if all the eggs, which ſome of the 
females-are cramm'd with, were to be impregnated 
whilſt they are within the fiſh, it is impoſſible but 
the aura ſeminalis, the prolific ſpirit. of the 
male, tho! it took up no room itſelf, would, as 
it does in all other creatures, Aang, and more 
or leſs diſtend every egg; and the leaſt expanſion 


ck fo many individuals, would ſwell the whole 
oe to a bulk that would require a much greater 


ſpace, than the cavity that now contains them. 
Is not here a contrivance beyond imagination ſine, 
to pro vide for the continuance of a ſpecies, tho? 
every individual of it ſhould be born with an in- 
ſtinct to deſtroy it! 

Honk. What you ſpeak of, is only true at fon; 


in a conſiderable part of Europe at leaſt : for 


in freſh water moſt kinds of fiſh do not feed on 

_ their own ſpecies, and yet they ſpawn in the fame 

manner, and are as full of roe as all the reſt: 

among them, the only Vest e with ** 
is the pike. | x 


CLEO. And he is a; very ravenous one: we 


ſee in ponds, that where pikes are ſuffer d to be, 
no other fiſh ſhall ever encreaſe in number: But in 


rivers, and all waters near any land, there are 


amphibious fowls and many ſerts of "them that 

live moſtly upon fiſh : of theſe water-fowls in 

many places there are prodigious quantities. Be- 
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other creatures that live upon fiſh. In brooks 


and -ſhallow waters, the hearn and bittern wilÞ 


Have their ſhare: what is taken off by them, 
perhaps, is but little; but the young fry and 


the ſpawn, that one pair of ſwans are able to 
conſume in one year, would very well ſerve to 
ſtock a conſiderable river. So they are but „ 
it is no matter what eats them, either their own 
| ſpecies or another: what I would prove, is, that 
nature produces no extraordinary number of any 
fpecies, but ſhe has contrived means anſwerable to 
deſtroy them. Fhe varietyof inſects, in the ſeve- 
/ ral parts of the world, would be incredible to 4 
one that has not ind into this matter; and 
the different beauties to be obſerved · in them is in- 
finite: but neither the beauty nor the variety of 
dem, are more ſurpriſing than the induſtry of na- 


ture in the multiplicity of her contrivances to kill _ 


them; and if the care and vigilance of all other 


| amine in deſtroying them were to ceaſe at once; 


in two years time the greateſt part of the earth; 


_ which is ours now, would be theirs, and in many | 
countries inſects would be the only inhabitants. 


Hon. IT have heard that whales live upon no- 
ching elſe; that muſt make a fine conſumption. 
Cr xo. That! is the general opinion; I ſuppoſe; 
becauſe they never find any fiſh in them; and be- 
cauſe there are vaſt multitudes of inſects in thoſe 
ſieas, hovering on the ſarface of the Water: This 
creature likewiſe helps to corroborate my aſſertion; 
that in the numbers produced of every ſpecies, 


the greateſt regard is had to the conſumption of 


them : this prodigious animal being too- big to 
be ſwallow'd, nature in it has (quite alter d the 


dboeconomy obſery'd in all other fiſn; ſor they are 
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mals, and have never above two or three young 
ones at a time. For the continuance of every 
fſpecies, among ſuch an infinite variety of crea- 
tures as this globe yields; it was highly neceſ® 
fary, that the proviſion for their deſtruction ſhould 
not be leſs ample, than that, which was made for 
the generation of them; and therefore the ſoli- 
citude of nature; in procuring death, and the 
conſumption of animals, is viſibly ſuperidr to the 
care ſhe takes to feed and preſerve. e 
Fox. Prove that pray. p 
 Cizo. Millions of her creatures are ſtary'd 
every year; and doom'd to die for want of ſu- 
ſtenance; but whenever any die, there is always 
plenty of mouths to devour them. But then again, 
ſhe gives all flie has: nothing is, ſo fine or 
elaborate, as that ſhe grudges it for food ; nor is 
any thing more extenſive or impartial than her 
bounty : ſhe thinks nothing too good for the 
meaneſt of her broods, and all creatures are e- 
qually welcome to every thing they can find to eat. 
How curious is the workmanſhip in the ſtructure 
of a common fly; how inimitable are the celeri- 
ty of his wings, and the quickneſs of all his 
motions in hot weather ! Should a Pythagorean; 


that was likewiſe a good maſter in mechanicks, = 


by the help of a microſcope, pry into every mi- 
nute part of this changeable creature, and duly 
conſider the elegancy of its machinery, would he 
not think it great pity, that- thouſands of -milli- 
ons of animated beings, ſo nicely wrought and 
_ admirably finiſh'd; ſhould every day be devour'd 
by little birds and ſpiders, of which we ſtand in 
ſo little need? Nay, don't- you think yourſelf, 
that things wauld have been managed full as well, 


* 
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if the quantity of flies had been leſs, and er 
had been no ſpiders at all? 

Hon. I remember the fable of the acorn and 
the pumkin too well to anſwer: 70 I "ns | 
trouble my head about it, | 
CO. Yet you found fault with the. means, 
which I ſuppoſed: Providence had made uſe of to 
make men aſſociate ; I mean the common danger 

they were in from wild beaſts :. tho' you own'd: 
the probability of its having been the firſt mo- 
wo of their uniting. 

Ho. I cannot believe that providenes ſhould 
3 no greater regard to our ſpecies, than it has 
to flies, and the ſpawn of fiſh ; or that nature 
has ever ſported with the fate of human creatures, 


as ſhe does with the lives of inſects, and been as 


wantonly laviſh of the firſt, as ſhe ſeems to be 
of the latter..- I wonder how you ean reconcile 


tis to religion; you, that are ſuch a ſtickler for 


Chriſtianity, * ; 
Cr Eo. Religion hay nothing to do with it. But 
we are ſo full of our own ſpecies, and the excel- 
lency of it, that we have no leiſure ſeriouſſy to 
conſider the ſyſtem of this earth; I mean the 
plan on which. the economy of it is buift, in re- 
lation to the living ereatures that are in and —— 
it. 
Hon. I don't 3 as to our ſpecies, but in 
reſpect to the Deity : has religion nothing to do 
with it, that you make God the author of ſo 
much cruelty and malice? 
Cx xo. It is impoſſible you ſhould ſpeak other- 
wiſe, than in; relation to our ſpecies, when 
you. make uſe of thoſe expreſſions, which can 


only ſignify to us the intentions things were done 


with, or the ſentiments human creatures have of 
tem; 
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them; And nothing can be call'd cruel, or malici- 
eus, in regard to him who did it, unleſs his 
thoughts and deſigns were ſuch in doing it. All 
actions in nature, abſtractly conſider'd, are equal- 
ly indifferent; and whatever it may 'be to indi- 
vidual creatures, to die is not a greater evil to 
this earth, or the whole univerſe, than it is to 
be born. 

Hor. This is making the firſt Cauſe of things 

not an intelligent Being. 

CRO. Why ſo? Can you not conceive an intel- 
ligent, and even a moſt wiſe being, that is noe 
only exempt from, but likewiſe locapeple of en- 
tertaining any malice and cruelty? 

HoR. Such a being could not commit or nk 
thinge that are malicious and cruel. 

CEO. Neither does God. But this will carry 
us into a diſpute about the origin of evil] and from 
thence we mult inevitably fall on free-will and pre- 
deftination, which, as 1 have told you before, is 
an inexplicable myſtery, I will never meddle with, 

But 1 never ſaid nor thought any thing irreverent 

to the Deity :. on the contrary, the idea I have 
of the ſupreme Being is as 3 great, 
as my capacity is able to form one, of what is 
incomprehenſible; and I could as ſoon believe, 
that He could ceaſe to exiſt, as that He ſhould 
be the author of any real uff But I ſhould be 
glad to hear the method, after which you think 
ſociety might have bezn much better introduc'd : 
pray, acquaint me with that milder way you 
ſpoke of. \ 

Har. You have throughly comviine'd me, that 
the natural love, which it is pretended, we have 
for our ſpecies, is not greater, than what many 
other animals have ſor theirs: but if nature had 

Ws ; actually 
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actually given us an aſſection for one another, as: 
incere and conſpicuous, as tlrat, which parents- 
are. ſeen to have for their children, whilſt they are 
© helpleſs, men would have joined together by 
choice; and. nothing could have hindred them 
from aſſociating, whether their numbers had been 
great or ſmall, — themſelves either 1 en or 


nne ; 
CLEO. 0 ne lan, cœecas 1 0 mrs . 

5 = 

|  Hox: You may lan as men as you pleaſe; 'S 

I am perſwaded, that this would have united men 

in firmer bonds of friendſhip, than any common 


danger from wild Leafts could have tiedthem with: 


but what fault can you find with it, and what miſ- 
chief could have befaln us from mutual affection? 

Cl EO. It would have been ineonſiſtent with the 
ſcheme, the plan aſter which, it is evident, provis 
dence has been--pleas'd to order and diſpoſe of 


 . « things in the univerſe. If ſuch an affection had 


been planted in man by inſtinct, there never could 
have been any fatal quarrels among them, nor mor- 
tal hatreds; men could never have been cruel to 
one another: in ſhart; there could have been no 
wars of any duration; and no conſiderable num- 
bers of our ſpecies could ever have been IE 14 
one anothers malice- 155 | 
Hor: You'd make a rare Nate-phyfie clan; in pre- 
ſcribing war, cruelty- and malicey for the yellare 1 
and maintenance of civil ſociety, 
CLEO. Pray, don't miſrepreſent me: I have 
done no ſuch thing: but if you believe the world 
is govern'd by providence at all, you-muſt believe 

likewiſe,  that-the Deity wakes wi of means to 
bring about, perform, and execute his will and 
A 11 * example, to have war kindled, 
3 | there 
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tere muſt be firſt miſunderſtandings and- quarrels 
between the ſubjects of different nations, and dif- 


ſenſlons among the reſpective princes, rulers, or 
governors of them: it is evident, that the mind 


of man is the general mint, where the means of 


this ſort muſt be coin d; from whence I conclude; 
that if providence had order'd matters after that 
mild way, which you think would have been the 


beſt, very little of human blood could have been | 


ſilt, if any at all. 
- Hor. Where would have been the inconvenien- 
cy of that.? 


CLEO. You could n kad the variety of 


living creatures, there is now; nay, there would 
not have been room for man himſelf, and his ſuſte · 
nance: our ſpecies alone would have overſtock'd 


the earth, if there had. been no. wars, and the com 


mon courſe of providence had not been more in- 
terrupted than it has been. Might I not juſtly ſay 


then, that this is quite contrary and deſtructive to 
the ſcheme, on which it is plain this earth was 


built? This is a conſideration which you will ne- 
ver give its due weight, 1 have once already put 
you in mind of. it, that you yourſelf have allow'd 


the deſtruction of animals to be as neceſſary as the 


generation of them. There is as much wiſdom to 


be ſeen in the contrivances, how numbers of liv- 


ing creatures might always be taken off and: de» 
ſtroy d to make room for thoſe who continually ſuc» 
ceed them, as there is in making all the different 
ſorts of them every one preſerve their own ſpecies ; 
What do you think is the reaſon, that there is but 
ene way for us to come into. the worlkt?. 

Honk. Becauſe that one is ſufficient. 

Cr EO. Then from a parity of reaſon, we ought 
to think, that there are ſeveral ways to go outof the 


world, | 
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world, becauſe one would not have been ſuſßeientl 
Now, if for the ſupport and maintenance of that 
variety of creatures which are here, that they ſhould 
die, is a poſtulatum as neceſſary as if is, that they 
ſhould be born; and you cut. off or obſtruct the 
means of dying, and actually ſtop: up one of the 
great gates, through which we ſee multitudes go to 
death; do you not oppoſe the ſcheme, nay do you 
mar it leſs, than if you hindered generation? if 
there never had been war, and no other means of 

dying, beſides the ordinary ones, this globe could 

not have born, or at leaſt not maintain d, the tenth 
part of the people that would have been i in it. By 
war, I don't mean only ſuch as one nation has bad 
againſt another, but civil as, well as foreign quar - 
rels, general maſſacres, private murders, poiſon, 
ſword, and all hoſtile force, by which men, not- 
withſtanding their pretence of love to their ſpe- 
cies, have endeavour'd to take away one another's 
lives throughout the world, from the — that Cain 
flew Abel, to this dax. 

Hos. I don't believe, that a quarter of all theſe 
miſchiefs are upon record; but what may be known 
from hiſtory, would make. à prodigious: number 
of men; much greater, I dare ſay, than ever was 

on this earth at one time: but what would you in · 
fer from this? They would not have been immor- 
tal; and if they had not died- in war, they muſt 
fon after have been flain by diſeaſes. When a 
man of threeſcore is kill'd by a bullet in the field, 
it is odds, that he would not have lived four years: 

longer, tho' he had ſtaid at home. | 

Cx O. There are ſoldiers of threeſcore perhaps 
in all armies, but men generally go to the war 
when they are young; and when four or five thou- 
2 1 are loſt in n * kad the greateſt 2 

N ee 
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der to have been under five and thirty: conſider 


now, that many men do not marry till aſter that 
age, who get ten or a dozen childre. 


Honk. If all, that die by the hands of another, 


were to get a dozen children before they die 
Cr RO. There is no occafion for that: I ſuppoſe 
nothing, that is either extravagant or improbable z 


but that all ſuch, as have been wilfully deſtroy'd 
by means of their ſpecies, ſhould have lived, and 


taken their chance with the reſt; that every thing 


ſhould have beſaln them, that has: befaln thoſe that 


have not been kill'd that way; and the fame like - 
wiſe to their poſterity; and that all of them ſhould 
have been ſubject to all the eaſualities as well as dif- 
eaſes, doctors, apothecaries, and other accidents, 
that take away man's life, and ſhorten his days; 


war, and violence from one another, only excepted. 


Ho R. But if the earth had been too ſull of inha- 
bitants, might not providence have ſent peſtilences 


and diſeaſes oſtner? more children might have di- 


ed when they were young; or more women . 
have proved barren. 
Cr go. I don't know whether your mild way 


would have been more generally pleaſing; but you 
entertain notions of the Deity that are unwortbhy 


of him. Men might certainly have been born with 
the inſtin& you ſpeak of; but if this had been the 


Creator's pleaſure, there muſt have been another 
&conomy'; and things on earth, from the begin- 
ning, would have been ordered in a manner quite 


different from what they are now. Put to make a 


ſcheme firſt, and afterwards to mend it, when it 
proves defecive; is the buſineſs of finite wiſdom : 


it belongs to human prudence alone to mend faults, 
to correct and redreſs what was done amiſs before, 


and to alter the meaſures which, 1 teach- 


f 


that has been publiſh'd concerning it, as it was ta- 
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es men, were ill coneerted: but the knowledge of 
Sod was conſummate from eternity. Infinite wiſe 


dom is not liable to errors or miſtakes ; therefore 


all his works are univerſally-good, and every thing 


is made exactly as he would have it: the firmneſs 


and ſtability of his laws and-councils are everlaſt- 
ing, and therefore his reſelutions are as unaltera- 
ble, as his decrees are eternal. It: is not a quarter 


of an hour ago, that you named wars among the 

neceſſary means to carry off the redundaney of our 
ſpecies; how come you now to think them uſeleſs? 

I can demonſtrate to you, that nature, in the pro- 


duction of our ſpecies, has amply provided. againſt 


le loſſes ef our ſex, oceaſioned by wars, by re. 
pairing them viſibly, where they are ſuſtained, in 
as palpable a manner at ſhe has provided for the 


great deſtruction that is made An. n. de- 


vo uring one another. 
Hok. How is that, pray.? | 
CRO. By-ſending-more males into the- world 


; than-females, You will eaſily allow me, that our 


ſex bears the brunt of all the toils and hazards 
that are undergone by ſea· and land; and that by 
this means a far greater number of men muſt be de- 
ſtroy' d, than there is of women: nom if we ſee, 
as certainly we do, that of the infants yearly born, 
the number of males is. always conſiderably, ſupe- 
rior to-that of the females, is it not manifeſt, that 
na ture has made a proviſion for great multitudes, 


which, if they were not deſtroy'd,, would, be not 


only ſuperfluous, but of . conſequence, 
in great nations? 

Hor. That ſuperiority i in the nutaber. of males 
born is wonderful indeed ; I remember the account 


ken 


- 
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en from the bills of births and burials in the city | 


and ſuburbs. 294 
CLEO. For fourſcore years; in which the num- 


ber of females born was conſtantly much inferior 
to that of the males, ſometimes by many hundreds: 
and that this proviſion of nature, to ſupply the 
havock that is made of men by wars and naviga- 

tion, is fill greater than could be imagin'd from 
that differenee only, will ſoon appear, if we con- 
fider that women, in the firſt place, are liable to 
all diſeaſes, within a trifle, that are incident to 


men; and that, in the ſecond, they are ſubject 


to many diſorders and valuenitis -on account of 
their ſex, which great numbers die of, - and which 
men are wholly exempt from. 

Hook. This could not well be the effect of 
canes but it ſpoils the conſequence which you 
drew from my affectionate ſcheme, in cafe there 
had been no wars: for your fear, that our ſpecies 
would have encreaſed beyond all bounds, was en- 
tirely built upon the ſuppoſition, that thoſe who 
have died in war ſhould not have wanted women, 


il they had lived; which, from this ſuperiority 


in the number of males, it is evident, they ſhould : 
and-muſt have wanted. 

Cl EO. What you obſerve is true; but my chief 
aim was to ſhew you, how diſagreeable the altera- 
tion, you required, would have been every way 


to the reſt of the ſcheme, by which it is manifeſt 


things are govern'd at preſent, For if the provi- 
ſion had been made on the other fide; and nature, 
in the production of our ſpecies, had continually 
taken care to repair the loſs of women, that die of 
calamities not incident to men, then certainly there 
would have been women for all the men, that have 


been W by their own ſpecies, if they had 
lived; 
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ved; and the earth, without war, as I have ſaid 
would have been over-ſtock'd; or if nature had 
ever been the ſame as ſhe is now, that is, if more 
males had been born than females, and more fe- 
5 males had died of :difeafes than wales, the world 
would conſtantly have had a! great ſuperfluity of 
men, if there never had been any wars; and this 
diſproportion between their number and that of 
. the women, would have cauſed innumerable miſ- 
_ Chiefs, that are now prevented by no other natu- 
ral cauſes, than the ſmall value men ſet upon their 
Ferie, and their diſſenfions with one another. 
Hos, I can ſee no other miſchief this would 
; produce, than that the number of males, which 
die without having ever tried matrimony, would 
be greater than it is now; and whether that would 
be a real evil or not, is a very diſputable point. 


Ce. xo. Don't you think, that this perpetual 


ſcarcity of women, and ſuperfluity of men, would 
make great uneaſineſs in all ſocieties, how well ſo- 
ever people might love one another; and that the 
Falue, the price of women would be ſo enhanced 
by it, that none but men in tolerable good circum- 
ſtances would be able to purchaſe them? This a- 
lone would make us another world; and mankind 
could never have known that moſt neceſſary and 
now inexhauſtible ſpring, from which all nations, 
Where ſlaves are not allow'd of, are conſtantly ſup- 
ply'd with willing hands for all the drudgery of 
hard and dirty labour; I mean the children of the 
poor, the greateſt and moſt extenſive of all tem- 
poral bleſſings that accrue from fociety, on which 
all the comforts of life, in the civiliz'd ſtate have 
their unavoidable dependence. There are many o- 
ther things, from which it is plain, that ſuch a ge- 
al love of man * his ſpecies would have been al. 
| together 
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1 cn inconſiſtent with the preſent ſcheme 5 
[ the world muſt have been deſtitute of all that in- 
_ duſtry, that is owing to envy and emulation; no 


. . ſociety could have been eaſy with being a flouri- 

EL ſhing people, at the expence of their neighbours, 
f -or enduring to. be counted a formidable nation. - 
5 


All men would have been levellers, government 

would have been . unneceſſary, and there could 

have been no great buſtle in the world. Look 
into the men of greateſt renown, and the moſt 
celebrated atchievements of antiquity, and every 
thing that has been cried up, and admired in paſt 
ages, by the faſhionable part of mankind : if the 
ſame labours were to be perform'd over again, 
which qualification, which help of nature do you 
think, would be the moſt proper means to have 
them executed; that inſtinct of real affection, 
you required, without ambition er the love of 
glory; or a ſtaunch principle of pride and ſelſiſn- 
neſs, acting under pretence to, and aſſuming the 
reſemblance of that affection? Conſider, I be- 
ſeech you, that no men governed by this inſtinct 
would require ſervices of any of their ſpecies, 
which they would not be ready to perform for o- 
thers; and you will eaſily ſee, that its being uni- 
verſal would quite alter the ſcene of ſociety from 
what it is now. Such an inſtinct might be very 
ſuitable to another ſcheme different from this, in 
another world; where inſtead of fickleneſs, and b 
a reſtleſs Aeſire after changes and novelty, there was 
obſerved an univerſal ſteadineſs continually pre- 
ſerv'd by a ſerene ſpirit of contentment, _ among 
other creatures of different appetites from _— 
that had frugality without avarice, and generoſity 
without pride; and whoſe ſolicitude after hap- 
pineſs in a future ſtate, was as active and ap- 
| HH parent 
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parent in life, as our. purſuits-are after the enjoy⸗ 
ments of this preſent. But as to the world we 


'kve in, examine into the various ways of earthly 
greatneſs, and all the engines that are made uſe of 


to attain to the feliciry of carnal men, and you'll 


find; that the inſtinct you ſpeak of, muſt have de- 


5 firoy'd the.principles, and prevented the very exi- 


ſtence of that pomp and glory, to which human 


ſocieties have been, and are ſtill raiſed by worldly 
wiſdom. 


Ho. I give up my 3 Kicine; : you 


have convinced me, that there could not have been 


that ſtir and variety, nor, upon the whole, that 


beauty in the world, which there have been, if all 
men had been ein humble, good and virtu- 


ous. I believe that wars of all forts, as well as 


diſeaſes, are natural means to hinder mankind from 


encreaſing too-faſt; but that wild beaſts ſhould like- 
wiſe have been deſigned to thin our ſpecies, I can- 
not conceive; - for they can only ſerve this end, 
when men are but few, and their numbers ſhould 
be encreas'd, inſtead of leſſen'd; and aſterwards, 
if they were made for that purpoſe, when men 


are ſtrong enough, they would not anſwer it. 


CI EO. I never ſaid, that wild beaſts Were de- 


\ ſign'd to thin our eee. J have ſhew'd, that 


many things were made. to ſerve a variety of dif- 
ferent purpoſes; that in the ſcheme of this earth, 
many things muſt have been conſider d, that man 


bas nothing to do with; and that it is ridiculous 
to think, that the ie was made for our ſake. 


I have ſaid likewiſe, that as all our knowledge comes 
a poſteriori, it is imprudent to reaſon otherwiſe 


than from facts. That there are wild beaſts, and 


that there are ſavage men, is certain; and that 


here there are but few of the latter, the firſt mult 


* - - always 
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always * very troubleſome, and often fatal to them, 
is as certain; and when I reflect on the paſſions all 

men are born with, and their incapacity, whilſt 


they are untaught; I can find no cauſe or motive, 
which is ſo likely to unite them together, and make 


them eſpouſe the ſame intereſt, as that common 


danger they muſt always be in from wild beaſts, 
in uncultivated countries; whilſt they live in ſmall 
families, that all ſhift for themſelves, without go- 
vernment or dependence upon one another: this 
firſt ſtep to ſociety, I believe to be an effect, which 
that ſame cauſe, the common danger ſo oficn men- 
tioned, will never failito produce upon our ſpecies 
in ſuch circumſtances: what other, and how many 
purpoſes wild · beaſts might have been deſign'd for 
beſides, I don't pretend to cr; as I have 
told you before. 

Hor, But whatever other purpoſes wild beaſts 
were deſign'd for, it ſtill follows from your opinion, 
that the uniting of ſavages in common defence, 

-muſt.have been one; which to me ſeems claſhing 
with-our idea of the divine goodneſs, _ | 
Cx xo. So will every thing ſeem to-do, which 
we call natural evil; if you aſcribe human paſſions 
to the Deity, and meaſure infinite wiſdom by the 
ſtandard of our moſt ſhallow capacity : you have 
been at this twice already; I thou ght I had anſwer'd 


it, I would not make.God the author. of evil, any 


more than yourſelf; but I am likewiſe perſwaded, 
that nothing could come by chance, in reſpect to 
the Supreme Being; and therefore, unleſs you ima- 
gine the world not to be governed by. providence, 
you mult believe that wars, and all the calamities 
' we can ſuffer from man or beaſt, as well as plagues 
and all other diſeaſes, are micder a wiſe direction 
that is unfathomable. As there can be no effect 

__ Without 
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without a- cauſe, ſo nothing can be ſaid to happen 
by chance, but in reſpec to him who is ignorant 
of the cauſe of it. I can make this evident to you, 
in an obvious and familiar example. To a man, 
'who knows nothing of the tennis - court, the ſkips 
and rebounds of the ball ſeems to be all fortyi- 
tous; as he is not able to gueſs at the ſeveral dif- 
ferent directions it will receive, before it comes to 
the ground ; ſo, as ſoon as it has hit the place, to 
Which it was plainly directed at firſt,” it is chance 
to him where it will fall: whereas the experienced 
player, knowing perfectly well the journey the 
ball will make, goes directly to the place, if he is 
not there already, where it will certainly come 
within his reach. Nothing ſeems to be more the 
effect of chance than a caſt of the dice; yet they 
<bey the laws of gravity and motion in general 
as muchas any thing elſe; and from the impreſſi- 
ons that are given them, it is impoſſible they ſhould 
fall otherwiſe than they do: but the various direc- 
tions which they ſhall receive in the whole courſe 
of the throw being entirely unknown, and the ra- 
pidity with which they change their ſituation be- 
ing ſuch, that our flow apprehenſion cannot trace 
them, what the caſt WII be is a myſtery to human 
underſtanding, at fair play. But if the ſame va- 
riety of directions was given to two cubes of ten 
Feet each, which à pair of dice receive as well 
from one another as the box, the caſter's fingers 
that cover it, and the table they are flung upon, 
from the time they are taken up till they ly ſtill, 
the ſame effect would follow; and if the quantity 
of motion, the force that is impartèd to the box 
and dice, was exactly known, and the motion itſelf 
Was ſo much retarded in the performance, that 


arhat.is done in three or four ſeconds ſhould take 


UP 
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up an hour's time, it would be eaſy to find out the 
reaſon of every throw, and men might learn with 
certainty to foretell which fide of the cube would 
be uppermoſt. It is evident then, that the words 
Fortuitous and Caſual, have no other meaning, than 
what depends upon our want of knowledge, fore- 
ſight and penetration; the reflexion on which will 
ſhew us, by what an n infinity of degrees all human 
capacity falls ſhort of that univerſal intuitus with 
which the Supreme Being beholds at once every 
thing without exception, whether to us it be viſible 
or inviſible, paſt, preſent, or to come. 

Hos, I yield: you have ſolved every difficulty 
I have been able to raiſe; and I muſt confeſs, that 
your ſuppoſition concerning the firſt motive, that 
would make favages aſſociate, is neither claſhing 
with good Tenſe, nor any idea we ought to have of 
the divine attributes; but on the contrary, in an- 
ſwering my objections, you have demonſtrated the 
probability of your conjecture, and rendered the 
wiſdom and power of providence, in the ſcheme 
of this earth, both as to the contrivance and the 
execution of it, more conſpicuous and palpable to 
me, than any thing 1 ever heard or read had done 
before. 

Crx. I am glad you are ſatisfied ; though far 
from arrogating to myſelf ſo much merit as your 
civility would compliment me with. | 
Ho. It is very clear to me now; that as it is 
appointed ſor all men to die, ſo it is neceſſary there 
ſhould be means to compafs this end; that from 
the number of thoſe means, or cauſes of death, it 
1s impoſſible to exclude either the malice of men, 
or the rage of wild beaſts, and all noxious animals; 
and that, if they had been actually deſigned, by 

nature, and contrived ſor that purpoſe, we ſhould 


ae 
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Have no more reaſon juſtly to complain of them, 
than we have to find fault with death itſelf, or 
that frightful train of diſeaſes, which are daily and 

'hourly the manifeſt occaſion of it. 
Cxxo. They are all equally included in the curſe, 
which after the Fall was deſervedly pronounced a- 
gainſt the whole earth; and if they be real evils, 
they are to be looked upon as the conſequence of 
In, and a condign puniſhment, which the tranſ- 
greſſion of our firſt parents has drawn and entailed 
upon all their poſterity. I am fully perſwaded, that 
all the nations in the world, and every individual 
of our ſpecies, civilized or ſavage, had their origin 
from Seth, Cham, or Japhet: and as experience has 
taught us, that the greateſt empires have their pe- 
rods, and the beſt governed ſtates and kingdoms 
may come to ruin; ſo it is certain, that the polit- 
elt people, by being ſcattered and diſtreſſed, may 
Toon degenerate, and ſome of them by accidents 
and misfortunes, from knowing and well taught 
anceſtors, be reduced at laſt to ſavages of the irſt 

and loweſt claſs. 

Hon. If what you are fully perfwatted of bs: true, 
the other is ſelf-evident, from the ſavages that are 
All ſubſiſting. | 
CLEO. Tou once "MR" to inſinuate, that all 
the dangermen were'in from wild beaſts, would en- 
tirely ceaſe, as Toon as they were civilized, and liv- 
ed in large and well- ordered focieties ; but by this 
you may ſee, that our ſpecies will never be wholly 
exempt from that danger; becauſe mankind will 
| 1 be liable to be reduced fo ſavages; for, as 
this calamity has actually befallen vaſt multitudes 
that were the undoubted deſcendents of Noah; ſo 
the preateſt prince upon earth, that has children, 
cannot be ſure that the ſame diſaſter will never 
Happen 


.* 
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happen to any of his poſterity. Wild beaſts may 
be entirely extirpated in ſome countries, that are 
duly cultivated ; but they will multiply in others, 
that are wholly neglected; and great numbers of 


them range now, and are maſters in many places, 
where they had been routed and kept out before, 


T ſhall always believe, that every ſpecies of living 


creatures in and upon this globe, without excepti⸗ 
on, continues to be, as it was at firſt, under the 
care of that ſame providence, chat thought fit to 


produce it. Vou have had a great deal of patience, 


but I would not tire it: this firſt ſtep towards ſo- 
ciety, now we have maſter'd it, is a good reſitn 3- 
place, and ſo we will leave off for to-day. 

Hos. With all my heart: I have made you talk 
a great deal ; but I long to hear the reſt, as ſoon age 
you are at leiſure. ' 

CLEO. Iam obliged to dine at Windſor to-mor=- 
row; if you are not otherwiſe engaged, I can carry 
you, where the honour of your company will be 
highly eſteemed: my coach ſhall be ready at nine; 


you know you are in my Way. 


Hor, A fine opportunity indeed of three or four 


hours chat. 
Cr EO. I ſhall be all alone, without you. 


Hos. I am your man, and ſhall expect your. 
CLtgo, Adieu. 
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TAE SIXTH. 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


Hon 10 and ch,] 


8 2 | k * Ho RATIO, | 
X T OW we are off the ſtones, pray let us loſe 
1 no time; I expect a great deal of pleaſure 
from Ghats I am to hear further. 
c £0. The ſecond ſtep to ſociety, is the danger 
men are in from one another; for which we are 
beholden to that ſtanch principle of pride and am- 
bition, that all men are born with. Different fa- 
milies may endeayour to live together, and be ready. 
to join in common danger; but-they are all of little 
uſe to one another, when ei! is no common ene- 
my to oppoſe. If we conſider, that ſtrength, agi- 
lity and courage, would in ſuch a ſtate be the moſt 
valuable qualifications, and that many families 
could not live long together, but ſome, actuated by 
the principle I named, would ſtrive for ſuperiori- 
ty : this muſt breed quarrels, in which the moſt 
weak and fearful will, for their own ſafety, always 
join with him, of whom they have the beſt opi- 
nion. 
Hor. This would naturally divide multitudes 


into bands and * that would all have 
their 


— 
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their different leaders, and of which the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt valiant would always ſwallow up the 
weakeſt and molt fearful. .' - 

CEO. What you ſay agrees exadtly with the ac-- 
nn we have of the uncivilized nations, that are 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the world; and thus men may 
live miſerably many ages. 

Hoa. The very firſt generation, chat was brought 
up under the tuition of parents, would be gover- 
nable: and would not every ſucceeding generation- 
grow wiſer than the foregoing ? 

CLEO. Without doubt they would encreaſe in 
knowledge and cunning: time and experience 
would have the ſame effect upon them as it has 
upon others; and in the particular things, to- 
which they applyed themſelves, they would be- 
come as expert and ingenious as the moſt civilized 
nations: but their unruly paſſions, and the diſcords 
occaſioned by them, would never ſuffer them to be 
happy; their mutual contentions would be continu- 
ally ſpoilin g their improvements, deſtroying their: 
inventions, and fruſtrating their. deſigns. . 8 
Honk. But would not their ſufferings in time 
bring them acquainted with the cauſes of their 
diſagreement; and would not that knowlege put 
them upon making of contracts, not to injure one 
another? | 
CL £0, Very probably they would ; but among- 
ſuch ill-bred and uncultivated people, no man 
would keep a contract longer than that e 
laſted which made him ſubmit to it. 
Hon. But might not religion, the fear of an 
inviſible cauſe, be made ſerviceable to them, as to 
the keeping of their contracts? 
Crx xo. It might, without diſpute; and wink. 
before many generations paſſed away, But religion 
„„ could 1 
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could do no more among them, than it does among 
civilized nations; where the divine vengeance is 
ſeldom truſted to only, and oaths themſelves are 
thought to be of little ſervice, where there is no 
Human power to enforce the bub G and puniſts 
perjury, 

Hos. But don! t you think, that the ſame ambi-. 
tion that made a man afpire to be a leader, would 
make him likewiſe deſirous of being obey'd in ci- 
vil matters, by the numbers he led? 

CLEO. I do; and moreover that, notwithſtand- 
ing this unſettled and precarious way communities 
would live in; after three or four generations hu- 
man nature would be looked into, and begin to be 
underſtood : leaders would find out, that the more 
ſtrife and diſcord there was amon oft the people 
they headed, the leſs uſe they could make of them: 
this would put them upon various ways of curbing 
| mankind ; they would forbid killing and ſtriking 
one another; the taking away by force the wives, 
or children of others in the ſame community: 
they would invent penalties, and very early find 
out, that nobody ought to be a judge in his own 
cauſe; and that old men, 33 ſpeaking, kn - 
more than young. 
Fon. When once they have prohibitions and 

penalties, I ſhould think all the difficulty ſurmoun- 
ted; and I wonder when you faid, that thus they 
might live miſerably for many ages. 

CLEO. There is one thing of great moment, 
which has not been named yet; and till that comes 
to paſs, no conſiderable numbers can ever be made 
happy: what. ſignify the ſtrongeſt contracts, when 
wie have nothing to ſhew for them; and what de- 
pendence can we have upon oral tradition) | in mat- 
ters Tons require 6 ; eſpecially whilſt the 
| lan- 
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Ianguage that is ſpoken is yet very imperfect? 


verbal reports are liable to a thoufand cavils and. 
diſputes, that are prevented by records, which 
every body knows to be. unerring witneſſes; and 
from the many attempts that are made to wreſt 
and diſtort the ſenſe of even written laws, we: 
may judge how impracticable the adminiſtration-- 
of juſtice muſt be among all ſocieties that are de- 
ſtitute of them. Therefore the third and laſt ſtep- 
to ſociety is the invention of letters. No multi- 


tudes can live peaceably without government; na” 
government can ſubfift without laws; and no laws: 


can be effectual long, unleſs they are wrote down: 


<* oo 


the conſideration of this is alone ſufficient to give 


us a great inſight into the nature of man. 


Hos. I don't think ſo : the reaſon why no go- | 


vernment can ſubſiſt without laws, is, becauſe 
there are bad men in all multitudes ; but to take 
patterns from them, when we would Judge of hu- 
man nature, rather than from the good ones that 
follow the dictates of their reaſon, is an injuſtice 
one would not be guilty of to brute beaſts ; and 


it would be very wrong in us, for a few vicious | 
horſes to condemn the whole ſpecies as ſuch, with» 
out taking notice of the many fine ſpirited crea- 


tures that are naturally tame and gentle, | 
CI EO. At this rate I muſt repeat every thing 
that I have faid yeſterday and the day before : I 
thought you was convinced, that it was with 
thought as it is with ſpeech ; "Ind that, tho' man 


was born with a capacity beyond other OR * 


to attain to both, yet, whilſt he remained u! 

taught, and never converſed with any of his ſpe- 
cies, theſe characteriſtics were of little uſe to 9 70 
All men uninſtructed, whilſt they are let alone, 


will follow the impulſe of their nature, without 
| M 5 „ "RE 
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regard to others; - and therefore all of them are 


bad, that are not taught to be good: ſo all horſes 


are 'ungovernable that are not well broken: for 
what we call vicious in them, is, when they bite 


or kick, endeayour to break their halter, throw 


their rider, and exert themſelves with all their- 
ſtrength to ſhake off the yoke, and recover that 
liberty which nature prompts them to aſſert and 
deſire, What you call natural, is evidently arti - 
ficial, and belongs to education: no fine ſpirited 
fiorſe was ever. tame or gentle, without manage- 


ment. Some perhaps are not back'd, till they 


are four years old, but then long before that. time 


| they are handled; ſpoke to, and dreſſed; they 


are fed by their keepers; put under reſtraint, 
ſometimes careſſed, and ſometimes made to ſmart; 
and nothing is omitted whilſt. they are young, to 
inſpire them with awe and veneration to our ſpe- 
cies; and make them not only ſubmit to it, but 
Jikewiſe take a pride in obeying the ſuperior ge 
nius of man. But would yon judge of the na- 


ture of horſes in general, as to its fitneſs to be 


governed, take the foals of the beſt bred mares- 
and ſineſt ſtallions, aud turn an hundred of them 
looſe, fillies and colts together in a large ſoreſt, 
till they, are ſeven Years old, and then ſee how: 
tractable they will be. # 

Ho, Bat this is never r done. 

CI EO. Whoſe fault is that? It is not at the 
requeſt of the horſes, . that they are kept from the 
mares; and that. any of them are ever gentle or 
tame, is entirely owing, to the management of 


man. Vice proceeds from the 5 origin in 


men, as it does in harſes ;. the deſire of uncon- 
troul d liberty, and impatience of reſtraint, are 


| ÞY. more viſible in the one, than they are in the 


TY | other; 3 
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other; and a man is then called vicious, whin,.. 
breaking the curbs of precept and prohibitions, - 
he wildly follows the unbridled appetites of his 


untaught or ill- managed nature. The complaints 


againſt this nature of ours are every where the 
ſame: man would have every thing he likes, 
without conſidering whether he has any right to- 
it or not; and he would do every thing. he has a2 
mind to do, without regard to the conſequence it 
would be of to others; at the ſame time, that 
he diſlikes every body, that, acting from the 
ſame principle, have in all. their behaviour not a 
ſpecial regard to him. 

Hok.. That is, in ſhort, Ini» naturally with? 
not do, as he would be done by. 
CLEO. That's true; and for this there is ano- - 
ther reaſon in his nature: all men are partial in 
their judgments,” when they compare themſel ves. 
to others; no twe equals think ſo-well of each 
other as both do of themſelves; and where all 
men have an equal right to judge, there needs no 
greater cauſe of quarrel, than at preſent amongſt 


them with an inſeription of detur digniori. Man 


in his anger behaves himſelf in the ſame manner 
as other animals; diſturbing, in - the purſuit of 
ſelf-preſervation, thoſe they are angry with; and 
all of them endeayour, according as the degree 
of their paſſion is, either to deſtroy, or cauſe 


pain and diſpleaſure to their adverſaries. That > | 


theſe obſtacles to ſociety are the faults, or rather 


properties of our nature, we may know by this, 


that all regulations and prohibitions, that have 
been contriv'd for the temporal happineſs of man- 

kind, are made exactly to tally with them, and to 

obviate thoſe complaints which I ſaid were every 


Where made againſt mankind, The n laws 
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of all countries have the ſame tendency ; and' 
there is not one, that does not point at ſome frail-. 
ty, defect, or unfitneſs for ſociety, that men are 
naturally ſubject to; but all of them are plainly 
deſigned as ſo many remedies, to cure and diſap- 
point that: natural inſtinct of ſovereignty, which 
teaches man to look upon every thing as center- 
ing in himſelf, and prompts him to put in a 
claim to every thing he can lay his hands on. 
This tendency and deſign to mend our nature for 
the temporal good of ſociety is no where more 
viſible, than in that compendious as well as 
complete body of laws that was given by God 


Himſelf. The Iſraelites, whilſt . they were ſlaves 


in Egypt, were governed by the laws of their mas 
{ters ; and as they were many degrees removed 
from the loweſt ſavages, ſo they were yet far from 
being a civiliz'd nation. It is reaſonable to think, 
that, before they received the Law of God, they 
Had regulations.and agreements already eſtabliſh'd, 
which the ten . commandments. did not aboliſh ;_ 
and that they muſt have had . notions of right 
and wrong, and contracts amongſt. them againſt 
open violence, and the invaſion of property, is 
_  demonftrable. 3 > 
Hor, How is that- demonſtrable ? | 
CEO. From the decalogue itſelf: All wiſe 
laws are adapted : the people that are to obey 
them. From the ninth, eommandment, for ex- 
ample, it is evident, that a man's own teſtimony 
Vas not ſufficient to be believed in his own affair, 
and that no-body. was allowed to be a judge in his 


own caſe. | 
Hor. It only forbids us oben falſe witneſs a- 


gainkt our ITO: 


4 55 Cuzg, 
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CEO. That's true; and therefore the whole 
tenor and deſign of this commandment pre- ſup- 
poſes, and muſt imply what I ſay, But the pro- 
hibitions of ſtealing, adultery, and- coveting any 
thing that belong'd to their neighbours, are ſtill 
more plainly intimating the ſame; and ſeem to be 
additions and amendments, to ſupply the defects 


of ſome knoavn regulations and contracts, that had 


been agreed upon before. If in this view we be- 
hold the three commandments laſt hinted at, we 


ſhall find them to be ſtrong evidences, not only 
of that inſtinct of ſovereignty within us, which 
at other times I have called a domineering ſpirit, 


and a principle of ſelfiſnneſs; but likewiſe of the 
difficulty there is to deſtroy, eradicate. and pull it 


out of the heart of man: for from the eighth com- 


mandment it appears, that, tho' we debar ourſelves 
from taking the things of our neighbour. by force; 
yet there is danger that this inſtin& will prompt 
us to get them unknown to him in a clandeſtine 
mannex, and deceive us with the infinuations of an 
oportet habe re. From the foregoing precept, it 
is likewife manifeſt, that tho' we agree not to take 
away, and rob a man of the woman that is his own, 
it is yet to be fear'd, that if we like her, this in- 
nate principle, that bids us gratify every appetite, 
will adviſe us to make uſe of her, as if ſhe was our 
own; tho! our neighbour. is at the charge of main- 
taining her, and all the children ſhe brings forth. 
The laſt more eſpecially is very ample in confirm- 
ing my aſſertion, It ſtrikes directly at the root of 


the evil, and lays open the real. ſource of the miſ- 


chiefs that are apprehended in the ſeventh and the 


eighth commandment: for without. firſt actually 


treſpaſſing againſt this, no man is in danger of 
breaking either of the former. This tenth com- 
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mandment moreover inſinuates very plainly ; in 
the firſt place, that this inſtin& of ours is of great 
power, and'a frailty hardly to be cured; in the 
ſecond, that: there is nothing, which our neigh- 
bour can be poſſeſs'd.of ; but, neglecting the con- 
ſideration of juſtice and property, we may have a 
deſire after it; for which reaſon it abſolutely for- 
bids us to covet any thing that is his: the Divine 
Wiſdom well knowing the ſtrength of this ſelfiſh 
principle, which obliges us continually to aſſume 
every thing to ourſelves ; and that, when once a 
man heartily covets a thing, this inſtinct, this prin- 
ciple, will over-rule and perſuade him to leave no 
ſtone unturned, to compaſs his deſires. 
Honk. According to your way of expounding the 

Seen chens, and making them tally ſo exactly 
with the frailties of our nature, it ſhould follow 

from the ninth, that all men are born with a ſtrong 

appetite to forſwear themſelves; which I never 
heard before.  » | 
Cx xo. Nor I neither; and I ednbels, ve the 
rebuke there is, in this ſnart turn of yours, is very 
plauſible; but the cenſure, how ſpecious ſoever it 
may appear, is unjuſt; and you ſhall. not find the 
conſequence you hint at, if you will be pleaſed to 
diſtinguiſh between the natural appetites them- - 
felves, and the various crimes which they make us 
commit, rather than not be obey d: for tho we 
are born with no immediate appetite to forſwear 
ourſelves, yet we are born with more than one, 
that, if never check d, may in time oblige us to for- 
ſwear ourſelves, or do worſe, if it be poſſible, and 
they cannot be gratify d without it; and the com- 
mandment you mention plainly implies, that by na- 
e we are ſo unreaſonably attach'd to our intereſt, 


Pu all 1 7 that it is s poſſible for a man to 
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be ſway'd by i it, not only to the viſible detriment of 
others, as is manifeſt from the ſeventh and the 
eight, but even tho” it ſhould be againſt his own. 
_ conſcience : for nobody did ever knowingly bear 
falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour, but he did it 
for ſome end or other; this end, whatever it is, 
I call his intereſt, The Jaws which forbids murder, 
had already demonſtrated to us, how immenſely 


we undervalue every thing, when it comes in com 
petition with gurſelves; for, tho' our greateſt dread 


be deſtruction, and we know no other calamity, 


equal to the diſſolution of our being, yet ſuch un- 
equitable judges this inſtin& of ſovereignty is able 
to ſhake us, that rather than not have our will,. 
which we count our happineſs, we chuſe to inflict 
this calamity on others, and bring total ruin on 


— 


ſuch, as we think to be obſtacles to the gratiſica- 


tion of our appetites; and this men do, not only 
for hindrances that are preſent, or appehended as. 
to come, but likewiſe for former offences, and- 
things that are paſt redreſs, 

Hor. By what you faid laſt, you mean re-- 


venge, I ſuppoſe. 


CLEO. I do fo; and the inſtinct of e 
which J aſſert to de! in human nature, is in nothing 
ſo glaringly conſpicuous as it is in this paſſion, 


which no mere man was ever born without, and 


which even the moſt civiliz'd, as well as the moſt. 
learned, are ſeldom able to conquer: for whoever- 


pretends to revenge himſelf, muſt claim a right to 


a judicature within, and an authority to puniſh + © 
which, being deſtructive to the mutual peace of 
all multitudes, are for that reaſon the firſt things, 
that in every civil ſociety are ſnatched away out of 
every man's hands, as dangerous tools, and 0 | 


in the n part, the «pas power only. 
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Hos, This remark on revenge has convineed. 
me more, than any thing you have ſaid yet, that. 
there is ſome ſuch thing as a principle of ſove- 
reignty in our. nature; but I cannot conceive yet, 


7 why the vices of private, I mean particular, per- 


ſions ſhould be thought to belong to the whole 
Ce xo. Becauſe every body is liable to fall into 
- the vices that are peculiar to his ſpecies ; and it is 
with them, as it is with. diſtempers among crea- 
tures of different kinds: there are many ailments 
that horſes are. ſubje& to, which are not incident 
to cows. There is no vice, but whoever commits 
it, had within: him, before he was guilty of it, a 
tendency towards it, a latent cauſe that diſpoſed 
him to it: therefore all law-givers have two main 
points to conſider, at ſetting out; firſt, what things 
will procure happineſs to. the ſociety. under. their 
care; ſecondly, what. paſſions, and properties there 
are in man's nature, that may either promote or 
obſtru& this happineſs. It is prudence to watch 
your fiſh-ponds againſt the inſults of hearns and 
bitterns; but the ſame precaution. would be ridi- 
culous againſt turkies and peacocks, or any other 
creatures, that neither love fiſh, nor are able to 
catch them, | 5 
Ho R. What frailty or defect is it in our nature 
that the two firſt commandments have a regard to, 
or as you call it tally with ? FL 
CRO. Our natural bindneſs and "ignorance df 
the true Deity : for tho? we all come into the world 
with an inſtin& toward religion, that manifeſts it- 
| ſelf before we come to maturity; yet the fear of 
an inviſible cauſe, or inviſible cauſes, which all 
men are. born with, is not more univerſal than 
the uncertainty which all untaught men fluctuate 
; N . 
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in, as to the nature and properties of that cauſe, 
or thoſe cauſes: there can be no greater proof of 
this- 

Hog. I want none; the hiſtory of all ages is 
a ſufficient witneſs. 

CLEO. Give me leave: there can, I ſay, be no 
greater proof of this than the ſecond command- 

ment, which palpably points at all the abſurdities 
and abominations, which the ill-guided fear of an 
inviſible cauſe had already made, and would ftill 


continue to make men commit; and in doing this, 


can hardly think, that-any thing but Divine Wiſ- 


dom could in ſo fow words have comprehended 
the vaſt extent and ſum total of human extrava- 
gancies, as it is done in that commandment : for 
there is nothing ſo high or remote in the firma- 
ment, nor ſo low or abje& upon earth, but ſome 
men. have worſhipped it, or made it one way or 
other the object of their ſuperſtitions. 
Hor.—————Crocodilen adorat: 


Pars hc : illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibus Bin. | 
E figies ſacri nitet aurea 0 ate eg 


A holy monkey! I own n it is a reproach to our 
ſpecies, that ever any part of it ſhould have ado- 
red ſuch a creature as a God. But that is the 


tip-top of folly, that can. be charged on ſuper- 


ition. 


CEO. I do n not think ſo; a monkey is: till a 


living creature, and conſequently ſomewhat ſupes 
rior to things inanimate. . 


Hor. I ſhould have thought men's ae 


of the ſun or moon infinitely leſs abſurd, than to 
have ſeen them fall down before ſo vile, ſo ridi- 


eulen an animal. | 
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" Euro. Thoſe A Ends adored the ſun ad TYPE 


never queſtioned but they were intelligent as well 
as glorious beings ; but when I mentioned the word: 
Inanimate, I was thinking on what the ſame poet 
a you quoted faid of the veneration men paid to 

eeks and onions, deities they may in their own 
E Hoe | 


Paorrum & hs * * 2 frangere morſus: 
| O ſanctas Gentes, mY bee = lima] in hartis 
 Numina!——— 1925 


But this is aotitng to what has ber done in . 
rica, fourteen hundred years after the time of Juve- 
nal. If the portentous worſhip of the Mexicans had 
been known in his days, he would not have thought 

it worth his while to take notice of the Agyptians. 

I have often admired at the uncommon pains thoſe 
poor people muſt have taken, to expreſs the fright- 
ful and ſhocking as well as bizarre and unutterable 
notions they entertained of the ſuperlative malice, 
and helliſh. implacable nature of their / tzliputzli, 
to whom they ſacrificed. the hearts of men, cut out 
_ whilſt they were alive. The monſtrous figure and 

labour d deformity of that abominable idol, are a 


Rvely repreſentation of the direful ideas thoſe 
wretches framed to · themſelves of an inviſible over- 


ruling Power; and plainlyſhew us, how horrid and 
execrable they thought it to be, at the ſame time- 
that they paid it the higheſt adoration, and at the 
expence of human blood endeavoured; with fear 
and trembling, if not to appeaſe the wrath and 
rage of it, at leaſt to avert" in ſome meaſure the 
manifold miſchiefs they apprehended from it. 
Ho. Nothing, I muſt own, can render de- 
ee againſt idolatry more ſeaſonable than a 
reflection upon the ſecond commandment. But 
as: 


1 r ane p—_— 
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28 what you have been ſaying required no great at- 
tention, I have been thinking on ſomething elſe; 
Thinking on the purport of the third command- 
ment furniſhes me with an objection, and I think 
a ſtrong one, to what you have affirmed about all 
laws in general, and the decalogue i in particular. 
You know, I urged, that it was wrong to aſcribe 
the faults of bad men to human nature in general. 

 CLEo, Ido, and thought I had anſwered you. 

Hor. Let me try only once more. Which of 
the two, pray, do you think prophane ſwearing 
to proceed from; a frailty in our nature, or an 
ill cuſtom generally contracted by keeping of a 
company? 

CLEO. Certainly che latter. 29 2 

Honk. Then it is evident to me, that this law ; 
1s levelled at the bad men only, that are guilty of 
the vice forbid in it; and not any frailty Wen | 
ing to human nature in general. 

Cr Eo. I believe you miſtake the deſign of this 
law, and am of opinion that it has a much higher 
aim than you ſeem to imagine. You'remember. 
my ſaying, that reverence to authority was ne- 
celſary to make human creatures governable, 

Hor. Very well; and that reverence was a 
compound of fear, love and eſteem. | 

Cizo, Now let us take a view of what is done 
in the decalogue. In the ſhort preamble to it, 
expreſly made that the Iſraelites ſhould know wo 
it was that ſpoke to them, God manifeſts himſelf 
to thoſe. whom he had choſen for his people by a 
moſt remarkable inſtance of his own great power, 
and their ſtrong obligation to him, in a fact that 
none of them could be ignorant of. There is a 
plainneſs and grandeur withal in this ſentence; 
than which nothing can be more ſublime or 
Ma- 
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majeſtic; and I defy the learned world to ſhery 
me another as comprehenſive, and of equal weight 


and dignity, that ſo fully executes its purpoſe, and 


anſwers its deſign, with the ſame ſimplicity of 


words. In that part of the ſecond commandment, 


which contains the motives and inducements why 


men ſhould obey the divine laws, are ſet forth in 


the molt emphatical manner ; ürſt, God's wrath 
on thoſe that hate him, and the continuance of it 
on their poſterity; ſecordly, the wide extent of 
his mercy to thoſe who love him and keep his 
"commandments. If we duly conſider theſe paſſ- 
ges, we ſhall find, that fear as well as love, and 
the higheſt eſteem, are plainly and diſtinctly incul- 


| cated in them; and that the beſt method is made 
uſe of there, to inſpire men with a deep ſenſe of 


the three ingredients that make up the compound 
- of reverence, The reaſon is plain: if people 
were to be governed by that body of laws, no- 


thing was more neceſſary to inforce their obedience 


to them, than their awful regard and utmoſt. ye+ 


neration to him, at whoſe command they were to 


keep them, and to whom they were accountable 
bor the breaking of them? 


Hon. What anſwer is all this to my objeckon N 
. CLEO. Have a moment's patience; I am co- 
ming to it. Mankind are naturally fickle, and 


delight in change and variety; they ſeldom retain 


long the ſame impreſſion of things they received at 
firſt, when they were new to them; and they are 


apt to undervalue, if not deſpiſe che beſt, when 


they grow common. I am of opinion, that the 


third commandment points at this frailty, this 
want of ſteadineſs in our nature; the ill conſe- 
quences of which, in our duty to the Creator, 
cauld not be better prevented than by a ſtrict ob- 


ſer 
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T-ryance of this law, in never making uſe of his 
Name, but. in the moſt ſolemn manner, on neceſ- 
fary occaſions, and in matters of high importance, 
As in the foregoing part of the decalogue, care 

had been already taken by the ſtrongeſt motives 
to create and attra& reverence, ſo nothing could 
be more wiſely adapted to ſtrengthen, and 


-make it everlaſting, than the contents of this law : 


for as too much familiarity breeds contempt, ſo 
our higheſt regard due to what is moſt ſacred can- 


not be kept up better than by a quite contrary. 
practice, 


Hos, I am anſwered. 

CLEO. What weight reverenee is thought to be 
of to procure obedience, we may learn from the 
ſame body of laws in another commandment. 
Children have no opportunity of learning their 
duty, but from their parents, and thoſe who act 


by their authority, or in their ſtead : therefore it 


was requiſite, that men ſhould- not only ſtand in 
great dread of the law of God, but likewiſe have 
great reverence for thoſe 1 firſt inculcated it, 


and communicated to them that this was the law 


of God. 

Ho x. But you ſaid, that the reverence Ow" chil- 
dren to parents was a nature conſequence of what 
they firſt experienced from the latter. | 

CLEO. You think there was no occaſion for 
this law, if man would do what is command- 
ed in it, of his own accord. But I deſire you 
would conſider, that tho*-the reverence of children 
to parents is a natural conſequence, partly of the 
benefits and chaſtiſements they receive from them, 


and partly of the great opinion they form of the 


ſuperior capacity they obſerve in them; experience 
teaches us, that · this reverence may be over: ruled 


by 
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by ſtronger paſſions: and: therefore, it being of 


the higheſt moment to all government, and foci. 


ableneſs. itſelf, God thought fit to fortify and 


ſtrengthen it Jo. us by a particular command of 


his own; and, moreover, to encourage it by the 
promiſe of a reward for the keeping of it. It is 


our parents that firſt cure us of our natural wild- 


neſs, and break in us the ſpirit of independency 


we are all born with; it is to them we owe the 
firſt rudiments of our ſubmiſſion ; and to the ho- 


nour and deference which children pay to pa- 
rents all ſocieties are obliged for the principle of 
human obedience. The inſtinct of ſovereignty in 
our nature, and the waywardneſs of infants, which 
is the conſequence of it, diſcover themſelves with 
the leaſt glimmering of our underſtanding, and 
before children that have been moſt neglected, 


and the leaſt taught, are always the moſt ſtubborn - 


and obſtinate; and none are more unruly, and 
fonder of following their own will, than thoſe 
that are leaſt capable of governing themſelves. 
Honk. Then this commandment you think not 
obligatory, when we come to years of maturity. 
CLEO. Far from it: for tho' the benefit politi- 
cally intended by this law, be chiefly received by 
us whilſt we are under age, and the tuition of pa- 


rents, yet for that very reaſon ought the duty 


eommanded in it never to ceaſe, We are fond of 
imitating our ſuperiors from our cradle; and whilſt 
this honour and reverence to parents continue to 
be paid by their children, when they are grown 


men and women, and act for themſelves, the ex- 


ample is of ſingular uſe to all minors, in teaching 
them their duty, and not to refuſe what they ſee 


others, that are older and wiſer, comply with by 
22 for by. this means, as. their underſtanding 


en- 
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enereaſes, this duty by degrees becomes a faſhion, 


- which at laſt. their pride will not ſuffer them to 


| Hon. What you ſaid laſt is certainly the reaſon, 
that among faſhionable people, even the-moſt vi- 


cious and wicked do outward homage, and pay re- 


ſped to parents, at leaſt before the world; though 


they act againſt and in their hearts hate them. 
CLEO. Here is another inſtance to convince us, 


that good manners are not inconſiſtent with wicked- 


neſs; and that men may be ſtrict obſervers of de - 


corums, and take pains to ſeem well - bred, and at 
the ſame time have no regard to the laws of God, 


and live in contempt of religion: and therefore 


to procure an outward compliance with this ſifth 


commandment, no lecture can be of ſuch force, 


nor any inſtruction ſo edifying to youth, among 
the modiſh fort of people, as the ſight of a ſtrong 
and vigorous, as well as. polite and well dreſſed 


man, in a diſpute giving way and ſubmitting to a 


decripit parent. | 10 

Ho x. But de you imagine that all the divine 
Laws, even thoſe that ſeem only to relate to God 
'himſelf, his power and glory, and our obedience 
to his with abſtract from any conſideration of our 


neighbour, had likewiſe a regard to the good of 
| lociety, and the temporal happineſs of his people? 


CLE9. There is no doubt of that; witneſs the 
Keeping of the ſabbatn. | 
Hor. We have ſeen that very handſomely pro- 
ved in one of the Spectators. 


cu O. But the uſefulneſs of it in human affairs, 


is of far greater moment, than that which the au- 


thor of that paper .cbiefly takes notice of. Of all 


the difficulties, chat mankind have labour'd under. 


in completing; ſociery, nothing has been more Puz- 
F | ling 
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Jing or perplexing than the diviſion of time. Our 
annual courſe round the ſun, not anſwering ex- 
actly any number of compleat days or hours, has 
been the occaſion of immenſe ſtudy and labour ; 
and nothing has more rack'd the brain of man, 
than the adjuſting the year, to prevent the con- 


fuſion of ſeaſons : but even when the year was di- 


vided into lunar months, 'the computation of 
time muſt have been impracticable among the com- 
mon people: To remember twenty nine, or thir- 
ty days, where feaſts are irregular, and all other 

days ſhew alike, muſt have been a great burden 
to the memory, and cauſed a continual confuſion 
among the ignorant; whereas a ſhort period ſoon 
returning is eaſily remembred, and one fix'd day 
in ſeven, ſo remarkably diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, 
muſt. yuh up the ropes” oof the moſt unthink- 


ing. 
Hos. 1 410 that the ſabbath is a conſide- 


rable help in the computation of time, and of 


greater uſe in human affairs, than can be eaſily 
imagin'd by thoſe, who never knew the want of it. 

CRO. But what is moſt remarkable in this 
fourth commandment; is God's revealing himſelf to 


his people, and acquainting an infant nation with 


a truth, which the reſt of the world remain'd igno- 


rant of for many ages. Men were ſoon made ſen- 


ſible of the ſun's power, obſerved every meteor 
in the ſky, and ſuſpected the influence of the moon 


and other ſtars: but it was a long time, and man 
was far advanced in ſublime "notions, beſore the 
light of nature eould raiſe mortal thought to the 


contemplation of an infinite being, that i is the au- 


thor of the whole. 


Hos. 'You have e this ſutkcienuly, 


When you ſpoke of Moſes: f let us proceed to 


the 
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che gane eſtabliſhment of ſociety. J am fatisfi= 
eld that the third ſtep, towards it is, the invention 
of letters; that without them no laws can be long 
-effectual, and that the principle laws of all coun- 
tries are remedies againſt human frailties; I meant 
that they are deſigned as antidotes, to prevent 
the ill eonſequences of ſome properties, inſepara- 
ble from our nature; Which yet, in themſelves, 
without management or reſtraint, are obſtructive 
and pernicious to ſociety: I am perſwaded like - 
wiſe, that theſe frailties are palpably pointed at in 
the decalogue; that it was wrote with great wiſ⸗ 
dom, and that there is not one commandment in 
it, that has not a regard to the temporal good of 
ſociety, as well as matters of higher moment. 27 

CLEO. Theſe are the things, indeed, that I have | 
endeayour'd to prove; and now all theoreat diffi- 
culties and chief obſtructions, that can hinder a 
multitude from being form'd into a body politic, 
are removed: when once men come to be govern'd 
by written laws, all the reſt comes on a · pace. Now 
property, and ſafety of life and limb may be ſecu- 
red: this naturally will ſoreward the love of peace, 
and make it ſpread. No number of men, when 
once they enjoy quiet, and no man needs to fear 
his neighbour, will be long without W to 
divide and ſubdivide their labour. 

Hon. I don't underſtand you. f 

CLEO. Man, as I have hinted before, naturally 
loves to imitate what he ſees others do, which is 
the reaſon that ſavage people all do the fame thing : 
this hinders them from meliorating their condition, 
though they are always wiſhing for it : but if one 
will wholly apply himſelf to the making of bows 
and arrows, whilſt another provides food, a third 
| builds huts, a N makes garments, and a fifth 
utenſils 


— 
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ths: they not only become uſtfil to one x. 
-nother, but the callings and employments them- 
ſelves will, in the ſame number of years, receive 
much greater improvements, than if alf had been 


promiſcuouſſy followed by every one of the five. 


Hon. I believe you are perfectly right there; 
and the truth of what you ſay is in nothing fo con- 
ſpicuous, as it is in watch-making, which is come 

to a higher degree of per . ne” than it would have 

been arrived at yet, if the whole had always re- 
main'd the employment of one perſon; and I am 
perſwaded, that even the plenty we have of clocks 
and watches, as well as the exactneſs and beauty 


 *they may be made of, are chiefly owing to the di- 


viſton' that has been made of that art into many 
branches. | 

 CLeo. The uſe of letters muſt likewiſe v 
much improve ſpeech itſelf, which before that time 
cannot but be very barren and precarious. 

Hor, I am glad to hear you mention ſpeech a- 
gain: T,would not interrupt you, when you named 
it once before: pray what language did your wild 
couple ſpeak, when firſt they met? 

CRO. From what I have ſaid already it is evi- 
dent, that they could have had none at all; at leaſt, 
that it is my opinion. 

Hor. Then wild people muſt have an inſtindt 
to underſtand one another, PR they loſe when 
they are civiliz d. 5 

Cx xo. I am perfwaded, that nature has made 
all animals of the ſame kind, in their mutual com- 
merce, intelligible to one another, as far as is re- 
-quiſite for the preſervation-of themſelves. and their 
Fpecies: and as to my wild couple, as you call 
them, I believe there would be a very good under- 


"_ before many ſounds paſt between them. 
It 


l Bo So oe a ens 


It is not without ſome difficulty, that a man born 


in ſociety can form an idea of ſuch favages, and 
their condition; and unleſs he has uſed himſelf 


to abſtract thinking, he can hardly repreſent to 


himſelf ſuch a ſtate of ſimplicity, in which man 


can have ſo few deſires, and no appetites roving. 


beyond the immediate call of untaught nature: to 
me it ſeems very plain, that ſuch a couple would 
not only be deſtitute of language, but likewiſe ne- 


ver find out or imagine, that they ſtood in need 
of any; or that the want of it was any real i in» 


convenience to them. 
Hor. Why do you think ſo? | 
CLto, Becauſe it is impoſſible that any erea - 
ture ſhould know the want of what it can have 


no idea of: I believe moreover, that if ſavages, 


after they are grown men and women, ſhould 
hear others ſpeak, be made acquainted with the 


uſefulneſs of ſpeech, and conſequently become 
ſenſible of the want of it in themſelves, their _ 
inclination to learn it would be as inconfiderable 


as their capacity ; and if they ſhould attempt it, 


they would find it an immenſe labour, a thing 


not to be ſurmounted ;' becauſe the ſuppleneſs and 


flexibility in the organs of ſpeech, that children 


are endowed with, and which I have often hint- 
ed at, would be loſt in them; and they miglit 
learn to play maſterly upon the violin, or any 


other the moſt difficult muſical inſtrament, before 


they could make wy tolerable proficiency in ſpeak- 
ing. 
Hos. Brutes make ſeveral diſtin ſounds to 


expreſs different paſſions by : as for example; 


anguiſh and great danger, dogs of all ſorts ex- 
py wall another noiſe than they do rage and 
1 anger : : 
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anger: and the whole ſpecies expreſs 8rief 5 | 


CLEO. This is no argument to make us en 


that nature has endowed man with ſpeech : there 


are innumerable other privileges and inſtincts 
which fome brutes enjoy, and men are deſtitute 


of: chickens run abotit as ſoon as they are hatch- 
ed; and moſt quadrupedes can walk without 


help, as ſoon as they are brought forth. If ever 
language came by inſtinct, the people that ſpoke 
it, muſt have known every individual word in 
it: and a man in the wild ſtate of - nature would 


have no occaſion for a thouſandth part of the 


moſt barren language that ever had a name. 
When a man's knowledge is confined within a 
narrow compaſs, and he has nothing to obey, 
but the ſimple dictates of nature, the want of 
ſpeech is eaſily ſupply d by dumb ſigns; and it is 
more natural to untaught men to expreſs them- 
felves by geſtures than by ſounds ; but we are 
311 born with a capacity of making ourſelves un- 
derſtood, beyond other animals, without ſpeech : 

to expreſs grief, joy, love, wonder, and fear, 
there are certain tokens that are common to the 


- >- whole ſpecies. Who doubts that the, crying of 


children was given them by nature, to call aſ- 
ſiſtance and raiſe- pity, which latter it does ſo un- 


accountably beyend any other ſound ? 


Hok. In mothers and nurſes, you mean. 
CLEO. I mean in the generality of human 


creatures. Will you allow me, that warlike 


muſic generally rouſes and ſupports the ſpirits 

and keeps them from ſinking? 
Hon. I believe I. muſt. 5 

Ex xo. Then T'll engage, that the 0 0 

mean the * of helpeleſs infants will ſtir 

up 


+ 
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up compaſſion in the analy of our SL 
that are within the hearing of it, with much 
greater certainty, than drums and trumpets wilf _ 
diſſipate and chace away fear, in thoſe they are 
applied to. Weeping, laughing, ſmiling, frown- 
ing, ſighing, exclaiming we ſpoke of before. 
How univerſal, as well as copious, is the lan- 
guage of the eyes, by the help of which, the 
remoteſt nations underſtand one another at firſt 
ſight, taught or untaught, in the weightieſt tem- 
poral concern that belongs to the ſpecies? and in 
- that language our wild couple would at their firſt. 
meeting intelligibly ſay more to one another with+ 
out guile, than any civiliz'd. pair would dare 
to name without bluſhing: 

Honk. A man without doubt may be as impu- " 
dent with his eyes, as he can be with his tongue... 

CLEO. All ſuch looks therefore, and ſeveral 
motions, that are natural, are carefully avoided 
among polite people, upon no other account, than 
that they are too ſignificant: It is for the ſame 
reaſon that ſtretching ourſelves, before others 
whilſt we are yawning, is an abſolute breach 
of good manners; eſpecially in mix d company 
of both ſexes: As it is indecent to diſplay any 
of theſe tokens, ſo it is unfaſhionable to take no- 
tice of, or ſeem to underſtand, them: This diſ- 
uſe and negle& of them is the cauſe, that when- 
ever they happen to be made either through igno- 
rance or wilful rudeneſs, many of them are loſt 
and really not underſtood, by the beau monde; 
that would be very plain to ſavages without lan- | 
guage, who could have no other means of con- 
verſing than by ſigns and motions. 

Hor. But if the old ſtock would never either 
be able or willing to acquire ſpeech, it is impoſſi- 


* ble- 
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ble they could teach it their children: Then 
which way could any Ward ever come into the 
world from two ſavages? 

CLEO. By ſlow degrees, as all other arts and 
ſciences have done, and length of time; agriculture, 
phyſic, aſtronomy, architecture, painting, &c. From 
what we ſee in children that are backward with 
their tongues, we have reaſon to think, that a 
wild pair would make themſelves intelligible to 
each other by ſigns and geſtures, before they would 
attempt it by ſounds : but when they lived to- 
gether. for many years, it is very probable that 

for the things they were moſt converſant with, 
they would find out ſounds, to ſtir up in each o- 

ther the ideas of fuch things, when they were 
out of fight; theſe ſounds they would communi- 
cate to their young ones; and the longer they lived 
together, the greater variety of ſounds they would 
invent, as well for actions, as the things them- 
ſelves : they would find that the volubility of 
tongue, and flexibility of voice, were much great; 

er in their young ones, than they could remem- 

ber it ever to have been in themſelves :- it is im- 
pooſſible, but ſame of theſe young ones would, 
either by accident or deſign, make uſe of this u- 
perior aptitude of the organs at one time or o- 
ther : which every generation would ftill improve 
upon; and this muſt have been the origin of all 
languages and ſpeech itſelf, that were not taught 
by inſpiration. I believe moreover, that after 
languge (I mean ſuch as is of human inventian) was 
come to a great degree of perfection, -and even 
when people had diftin& words for every action in 

life, as well as every thing they meddled or con- 
verſed with, ſigns and geſtures ſtill continued to 


be 
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be made * 2 great while to accompany ſpeech 
becauſe both are intended for the ſame purpoſe. 
Hos. The deſign of ſpeech. is to make our 

thoughts known to others. 
| CL £0, I don't think fo. 

Hos. What! don't men ſpeak to be under-- 
ſtood? 

Cr RO. In one ſenſe they do; but there is a. 
double meaning in, thoſe words, Sch I believe 

ou did not intend : if by man's Speaking To Be- 
| Underſtood you mean, that when men ſpeak, they 
deſire that the purport of the ſounds they utter 
ſhould be known and apprehended by others, I 
anſwer in the affirmative : but if you mean by 
it, that men ſpeak, in order that their thoughts 
might be known, and their ſentiments laid open 
and ſeen through by others, which likewiſe may be 
meant by Speaking To Be Underſtood, I anſwer 
in the negative. The firſt ſign or ſound that 
ever man made, born of a woman, was made in 
behalf, and intended for the uſe of him who made 
it; and I am of opinion, that the firſt deſign of 
ſpeech was to perſwade others, either to give cre- 
dit to what the ſpeaking perſon would have them 
believe; or elſe to act or ſuffer ſuch things, as he 
would compel them to act or ſuffer, if they were 
entirely in his power. 

Hok. Speech is likewiſe made uſe of to teach, 


- adviſe, and inform others for their benefit, as 


well as to perſwade them in our.own behalf. 
CB. And ſo by the help of it men may accuſe- 
themiblvey and own their crimes ; but nobody- 
would have invented ſpeech for thoſe purpoſes ;\ 
I ſpeak of the deſign, the firſt motive and inten- 
tion that Put man-upon ſpeaking. We ſee in chil- 
dren, that the firſt things they endeavour to expreſs 
0 6 N 4 with. 
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with words are their wants and their will; and 
their ſpeech is but a confirmation of what they 
aſked, . denied, or affirmed, by ſigns before. 

Hon. But why do you imagine that people would 
continue to make uſe of ſigns and geſtures, after 
they could ſufficiently expreſs themſelves in words? 

' CLzo. Becauſe ſigns confirm words, as much as 
_ wards do ſigns; and we fee, even in polite people, 
that when they are very eager they can hardly 
forbear making uſe of both. When an infant, in 
broken imperfect gibberiſh, calls for a cake or a 
play-thing, and at the ſame time points at and 
reaches after it, this double endeavour makes a 
ſtronger impreſſion upon us, than if the child had 
either ſpoke its wants in plain words, without 
making any ſigns, or elſe look'd at and reached 
after the thing wanted, without attempting to 
ſpeak. Speech and action aſſiſt and corroborate 
one another, and experience teaches us that they 
move us much more, and are more perſwaſive joint- 
ly than ſeparately; vis unita fortior ; and when 
an infant makes nſe of both, he acts from the ſame 

principle, that an orator does, when he joins pro- 
per geſtures to an elaborate declamation. 
Hon. From what you have ſaid, it ſhould ſeem, 
that action is not only more natal, but likewiſe 
more: ancient than ſpeech it ſelf, which before I 
ſhould have thou ight a paradox, : | 
C xO. Vet it. is true; and you ſhall always nd, 
that the moſt foreward, volatile, and fiery tempers 
make more uſe of geſtures, when they ſpeak, chan 
others that are more patient and ſedate. 

Ho. It is a very diverting ſcene to ſee bow 
this is overdone among the French; and ſtill more. 
among the Portegueſe : I have often been amzed 
to ſee, what diſtortions of ſace and body, as well 

: | as. 
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as other ſtrange geſticulations with hands and wr 
fome of them will make in their ordinary diſcourſes :. 
bnt nothing was more offenſive to me, when I was : 
abroad, than the loudneſs and violence which moſt 
foreigners. ſpeak with, even among perſons of 
quality, when a diſpute ariſes, or any thing is to 


be debated: before I was uſed to it, it put me al- 


ways upon my guard; for I need not queſtion but 
they were angry; and I often recollected what had 
been ſaid, in order to conſider, whether it was nor- 
ſomething I ought to have reſented. 

CLEO. The natural ambition and ſtrong deſire 
men have to triumph over, as well as perſwade o- 
thers, are the oecaſion of all this. H eightning and 
lowring the voice; at proper ſeaſons, is a bewitch- 
ing engine to captivate- mean underſtandings; and 
loudneſs is an aſſiſtant to ſpeech, as well-as action 
is: uncorrectneſs, falſe grammar, and even want 
of ſenſe, are often happily drown'd in - noiſe and 
great buſtle; and many an argument has been con- 
vincing, that had all its force from the vehemence 
it was made with: the weakneſs of the language 
it ſelf may be Palliatively cured by ſtrength « * elo- 
cution-— 

Hos. I am glad that ſpeaking i is tlie faſhion 
among well bred people in England; for. RE 
and impetuoſity I cannot endure. 

CLEO. Yet this latter is more natural; and no 
man ever gave in to the contrary practice, the fa- 
ſhion you like; that was not taught it, either by 
precept or example: and if men do not accuſtom 8 
tbemſelves to it, whilſt they are young, it is very 
diffieult to comply with it afterwards : - büt it is 
the moſt lovely, as well as moſt rational piece of 
good manners, that human invention has to boaſt 
of in. the art of Battery for when a manaddreſſes+ 

. | himſelt.. 


— 
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himſelf to me in a calm manner, without making 
geſtures, or other motions with head or body, and 
continues his diſcourſe in the ſame ſubmiſſive ſtrain 
and compaſure of voice, without exalting or de- 
preſſing it, he, in the firſt place, diſplays his own 
modeſty and humility in an agreeable manner: 
and, in theſecond, makes me a great compliment, 
in the opinion which be ſeems to have of me; 
for by ſuch a behaviour he gives me the pleaſure 
to imagine, that he thinks me not influenced by 
my paſſions, but altogether ſway'd by my reaſon ; 
he ſeems to lay his ſtreſs on my judgment, and 
therefore to deſire, that I ſhould weigh and con- 
 fider what he ſays, without being ruffled or di- 
ſturbed: no man would do this unleſs he truſted 
entirely to my good ſenſe, and the rectitude of 
my underſtanding. | 

Hon. I have always: admired this unafſe&ed man- 
ner of ſpeaking, tho" I never examined 0 Geeply 
into the meaning of it. 
| CLEO. I can't help chinking, but that, next to 
the Laconic and manly ſpirit, that runs through 
the nation, we are very much beholden ſor the 
firength and beauty of onr language to this tran - 
. quility in diſcourſe, which for many years has been 
in England, more than any where elſe, a cuſtom 
peculiar to the beau monde, who, in all countries, 
are the undoubted reſiners of language. 

Fox. I thought that it was the preachers, play- 
wrights, orators, and ne writers that refin'd up- 
on language. 

Cu rO. They make the beſt. of what is ready 
coin'd to their hands; but the true and only mint 
of words and phraſes is the court; and the polite 
part of every nation are in poſſeſſion of the jus & _ 


norma boquendi, All technio words indeed, and 
V? N terms 
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terms of art, belong to the reſpective artiſts and 


them in their buſineſs; but whatever is borrowed 
from them for metaphorical uſe, or from other lan - 


guages, living or dead, muſt firſt have the ſtamp of- 


the court, and the approbation of the beau monde, 
before it can paſs for current; and? whatever is 
not uſed among them, or comes abroad without- 
their ſanction, is either vulgar, pedantic, or obſo- 
lete. Orators therefore, hiſtorians, and all whole- 
ſale dealers in words, are confin'd to thoſe, that 
have been already well receiv'd, and from that 
treaſure oy may pick and chuſe what is moſt for | 
their purpoſe; but they are not allowed to make 
new ones of their own, any more than: bankers | 
are ſuffer'd to coin... | 
Fon. All this while I cannot comprehend what 
advantage or diſadvantage ſpeaking loud or low 


can be of to the language it ſelf ; and if what I 


am ſaying now. was ſet down, it muſt be a real 
conjuror that, half a year hence, ſhould be able 
to tell by the writing, whether it had been bawl'd- 
out or whiſper d. 

CEO. Iam of opinion that when people of fleill 


and addreſs accuſtom themſelves to {ſpeak in the 


manner aforeſaid, it muſt in time have an influ-. 


ence upon the laeuage, and render. it. Ong and: 


expreſſive. 
Ho. But your reaſon ? 


Crko. When a man has only his word to truſt 


to, and the hearer is not to be affected by the deli- 


very of them otherways, than if he was to read 


them himſelf, it will infallibly put men upon ſtu- 
dying not only for ner vous thoughts and perſpi- 
cuity, but likewiſe for words of great energy, for 


Purity of diction, compactneſs of ſtyle, and full. 


dealers, that primarily and literally make uſe of - 


- 


— 
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neſs as well as elegancy of expreſſions. 
Honk. This ſeems to be far fetch'd, and yet L 
don't know but there may be ſomething i in it: 
CLEO. I am ſure you will think ſo, when you 
conſider that all men, that do ſpeak, are equally de- 


| Grous and endeavouring to perſuade and gain the 


point they labour for, whether they ſpeak loud or 
low, with geſtures or without. 

Ho. Speech, you ſay, was invented to per- 
ſuade; I am afraid you lay too much ſtrefs upon 


that: it certainly is made uſe of * for ma- 


ny other purpoſes. 

CLEO. 1 do not deny that. | 
Hos. When people ſcold, call names, ad pelt 
one-another with ſcurritities; what deſign is that 
done with? Tf it be to perſuade others to have a 


worſe opinion of themſelves than they are ſu ppo- 


ſed to entertain, I believe f it is ſeldom done with | 


fucceſs. 
Cr ko. Kuben n names is ei baer at 


_ thewing them with pleaſure and oſtentstion, the 
vile and wretched opinion we have of them; and 
per ſons that make uſe of opprobrious language; 


are often endeavonring to make thoſe, whom they 


555 give it to, believe that they think 1 of them 


than they really do. h 
Hon. Worſe than they do! Whence does that 
ever appear? | 
_ CLtxo. From. the behaviour and the common. 
practice of thoſe thiat ſcold and call names. I hey 
rip up and exaggerate not only the faults and im- 


perfections of their adverſary himſelf, but likewiſe 


every thing that is ridiculous or contemptible in 
his friends or relations: they will fly to, and re- 
fle& upon every thing, which he is but in the leaſt 


| concerned i in, if any 20A can polbly be faid of it. 


that c 


2 
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that is reproachful; the occupation he follows, tłe 
party he ſides with, or the country he is of. They 
repeat with joy the calamities and misfortunes 
that have befallen him or his family: they ſee 
the juſtice of Providence in them, and they are 
ſure, they are puniſhments he has deſerved. What- 
ever crime he has been ſuſpected of, they charge 
him with, as if it had been proved upon him. They 
call in every thing to their aſſiſtance ; bare ſur- 
miſes, looſe reports, and known calumnies; and 
often upbraid him with what they themſelves at 
other times have owned not to believe. 76 4 
Hor. But how comes the practice of ſcolding 
and calling names to be ſo common among the 
vulgar all the world over? There muſt be a plea- 
fure in it, though I cannot conceive it: I aſk to 
be informed; what ſatis faction or other benefit is 
it that men receive or expect from i it? what view 
is it done with? 15 
Cr RO. The real cauſe and inward motive men 
act from, when they uſe ill language, or call names 
in earneſt, is, in the firſt place, to give vent to their 
anger, which it is troubleſome to ſtifle and con- 
ceal. Secondly, to vex and afflict their enemies, 
with greater hopes of impunity, than they could 
reaſonably entertain, if they did them any more 
ſubſtantiał miſchief, which the law would revenge : 
but this never comes to be a cuſtom, nor is 
thought of, before language is arrived to great 
perfection, and ſociety is carried to ſome degree of 
politeneſs. 
Hes. That is merry enough, to aſſert that ſens | 


 rility is the effect of politeneſs. 


CLEO. You ſhall call it what you BOY but in 
its original it is a plain ſhift to avoid fighting, and 
the ill conſequences of it; for nobody ever called 
| ang» 
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another rogue and raſcal, but he would have: 
ſtruck him, if it had been in his own power, and 
himſelf had not been with-held by the fear of 
ſomething or other: therefore where people call. 
names, without doing further injury, it is a ſign 
not only that they have wholeſome laws amongſt 


them againſt open force and violence, but like- 


wiſe that they obey and ſtand in awe of them; 
and a man begins to be a tolerable ſubject, and is 
nigh half civilized, that in his paſſion will take up. 
and content bimſeif with this paultry equivalent; 
which never was done without great ſelf-denial at 
firſt: for other wiſe the obvious, ready, and un- 
ſtudy'd manner of venting and expreſſing anger, 
which nature teaches, is the ſame in human crea- 
tures that it is in other auimals, and is done by 
ſighting; as we may obſerve in infants of two or 
three months old, that never yet ſaw any body out 
of humour: for even at that age they will ſcratch, 


fling, and ſtrike with their heads, as well as arms 
and legs, when any thing raiſes their anger, which 


is eaſily and at moſt times unaccountably provoked ; 
often by hunger, pain, and other inward ailments. 
That they do this by inſtinct, ſomething implan- 


eed i in the frame, the moehanifm of the body, be- 


«a 


fore any marks of wit or reaſon are to be ſeen in 
them, 1 am fully perſuaded; as I am likewiſe, Hot 
nature teaches: them the manner of fighting 
culiar to their ſpecies ;. and children ſtrike with 
their arms as naturally as horſes kick, dogs bite, 
and bulls puſh with their horns. I beg your par- 
don for this digreſſion. 

Hos, It was natural enough, but if t had bern 
leſs ſo, you would not have ſlipt the opportunity 


of having a fling at human nn, 8 which you ne- 
| * * | 
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CLEO. We have not a more dangerous enemy 
than our on inborn pride: I ſhall ever attack an 
endeavour to mortify it, when it is in my power: 
for the more we are perſuaded that the greatef} 
excellencies the beſt men have to boaſt of, are 
acquired, the greater ſtreſs it will teach us to lay 
upon education, and the more truly ſolicitous it 


will render us about it: and the abſolute neceſſity 
of good and early inſtructions, can be no way more 

clearly demonſtrated, than by expoſing the defor- 
N mity ; as well as the weakneſs of our untaught na- 
ture. 


. Hor, Let us return to ſpeech: if the chief de- 
5 ign of it is to perſuade, the French have got the 
ſtart of us a great way; theirs is really a charm- 
4 language. 

CLEO. So it is without: doubt to a Frenehman, 

Hor. And every body elſe, I ſhould think, that 
underſtands it, and has any taſte: don' t you think 


it to be very engaging ? 


. CLxo. Yes, to one that loves his belly ; for it 


is very copious in the art of cookery, and every 


thing that belongs to eating and drinking. 
Ho. But, without banter, don't you think that 
the French tongue is more Proper, more fit to x" a7 
fuade in, than ours ? 
CLEO. Fo coax and wheedle i in, I believe b it may. 
Hos. I cannot conceive what nicety it is you 


aim at, in that diſtinction. 


CLEO. The word you named includes no idea 
of reproach or diſparagement ; the greateſt capa- 
cities may, without diſcredit to them, yield to per- 
ſuaſi ion, as well as the leaſt; byt thoſe, who can 

2 are common- 
ly ſuppoſed to be perſons of mean parts and weak 


_ underſtandings, 


Ho * 


wy 
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Hos. But pray come to the point; which of the 


two do you take to be the fineſt language ? 
. CLeo. That is hard to determine: nothing is 


| more difficult, than to compare the beauties of two 


languages together, becauſe what is very much e- 
ſteemed in the. one, is often not reliſhed at all in 
the other: in this point the pulchrum & home ſtum 


varies, and is different every where, as the genius 


of the people differs. I do not ſet up for a judge, 
but what I have commonly obſerved in the two 
languages, is this: all favourite expreſſions in 
French are ſuch, as either ſoothe or tickle; and 
nothing is more admired in 825825 than what : 
pierces or ſtrikes. 


Hor. Do you take yourſelf to be entirely im- 


tial now? 
Cx xo. 1 think ſo; but if Tam not, I do nos 


know how to be forey for-it : there are ſome things 
in which it is the intereſt of the fociety that men 


ſhould be biaſſed; and I do not think it amiſs that 


men ſhould: be inclined to love their own lan- 


guage, from the ſame principle that they love their 
country. The French call us barbarous; and we 
ſay they are fawning: I will not believe the firſt, let 


E.. believe what they pleaſe. Do you remem- 
ber the fix lines in the Cid, which Corneille is ſaid 


to have had a preſent of fix thouſand vey wr: ? 
Hok.. Very well. | 


Mon Pere aff mort, E loire, & la premiere E ge 


Dont Seft arm Rodrigue a ſa trame coupte. 


Pleures, pleures mes Jeur, ſondes vous en eau, 


La moitè de ma vie. a mis autre au tombeau ; © 


Kn ' oblige a a venger, apres ce coup funęſies 
ä Cell * fe 1 ay plus 4. celle gui me relle. 5 


= V Co, 
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CLEO. The ſame thought expreſſed in our lan- 

age, to all the advantage it has in the French, 
would be hiſſed by an Engliſh audience. 

Hor, That is no EINE to che taſte of 
your country. | 

Co. I do not know that men may kink no. 
bad taſte, and yet not be fo ready at conceiving, 
which way one half of one's life can put the 
* other into the grave: to me, I own it is puz- 
ling, and it has too much the air of a auen to 


be ſeen in heroic poetry. 
Hor. Can you . no n at E in the 


thought? | 
Cr Eo. Yes; but it is (00 fines * it is the: | 
delicacy of a cobweb; there is no ſtrength in it. 
| Hos. I have always admired theſe lines; but 
now you have made me out of conceit with them, | 
methinks I ſpy another fault that's much nen 
CRO. What is that? — | 
Hor. The author makes his heroine ny a 
thing which was falſe in fact: One half ſays Chi- 
mene, of my life has put the other into the grave, 
and obliges me to revenge, &c.” Which is the 
nominative of the verb Obliges . 
CLEO. One half of my life. 
Ho. Here lies the fault; it is this, which C- 
think is not true; for the one half of her life, 
here mentioned, is plainly that half which was left; 
it is Rodrigues her lover: which way did Soong | 
her to ſeek for revenge ? 
Cx ko. By what he had done, killing her father. 
Honk. No; nora aan. this excuſe is inſuffi- 
cient, -Chimene's calamity ſprung from the Dilem- 
ma ſhe was in between her love and her duty; when 
the latter was inexorable, and violently preſſing 
her, to follicit the puniſhment, and employ with 
5 gs - 
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Zeal all her intereſt and eloquence, to obtain the 


= - 
| 
| 

| 
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death of him, whom the firſt had made dearer to 
her than her own life; and therefore it was the half 


that was gone, that was put in the grave, her dead 


father, and not Rodrigues which obliged her to ſue 


for juſtice: had the Obligation ſhe lay under come 


from this quarter, jit might ſoon have been cancel - 


led, and herſelf releas'd without crying out her 


eyes. 
Cxxo. I beg pardon for differing from you, but 
I believe the poet is in the right, 
Hos, Pray, conſider which it was, that made 
Chimene proſecute Rodrigues, love, or honour. 
C Bo. I do; but Mill I «can't help thinking, 
but that her lover, by having kill'd her father, o- 


bliged Chimene to proſecute him; in the ſame man- 


ner as a man, WO will give no ſatisfaction to his 
creditors, obliges them to arreſt him; or as we 
would ſay to a coxcomb, who is offending us with 
his diſcourſe, If you go on thus, ſir, you'll ob- 


lige me to treat you ill:“ tho' all this while the 
debtor might be as little deſirous of being arreſted, 


and the caxcomb of being ill nun, as Rodrigues 
was of being proſecuted, . 

Hor. I believe you are in the . and I beg 
Corneill's pardon. But | now I deſire you would 


tell me what you have further to ſay of fociety: 


What other advantages do multitudes. receive from 
the i invention of letters, beſides the i enn 
it makes in their laws and language? 

CEO. 1t is an encouragement to all other in- 


ventions in general; by preſerving the knowledge 
of every uſeful improvement that is made. When 
lauis begin to be well known, and the execution 
of them is facilitated by general approbation, 


—— "YE be 288 in tolerable concord a- 
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mong themſelves : it is then that it appears, and 
not before, how much the ſuperiority of mans 
underſtanding, beyond other animals, contributes 
to his ſociableneſs, which is only retarded by it 
in his ſavage ſtate. 

Hor. How ſo, pray? I don't andeettonit you. 

CLEO. The ſuperiority of underſtanding, in 
the firſt place, makes man ſooner ſenſible of grief 
and joy, and .capable of entertaining either, with 
greater difference as to the degrees, than they are 
felt in other creatures. Secondly, it renders him 
more induſtrious to pleaſe himſelf, that is, it fur- 
niſhes ſelf- love with a &reater variety of ſhifts to 
exert itſelf on all emergencies, than is made uſe 
of by animals of leſs capacity. Superiority of 
underſtanding likewiſe. gives us a foreſight, and 
inſpires us with hopes, of which other creatures 
have little, and that only of things immediately 
before-them. All theſe things are ſo many tools, 
arguments, by which ſelf-love reaſons us into 
content, and renders us patient under many af- 

fictions, for the ſake of ſupplying thoſe wants 
that are moſt preſſing: this is of infinite we to a 
man, who finds himſelf born in a body politic, 
and it muſt make him fond of ſociety: whereas, 
the ſame endowment before that time, the ſame 
ſuperiority of underſtanding in the ſtate of na- 
ture, can only ſerve to render man incurably 
averſe to ſociety, and more obflinately tenacious | 
of his ſavage liberty, than any other creature 
would be, that is equally neceſſitous. 

Hon. I don't know how to refute you : there 
is a juſtneſs of thought in what you ſay, which 
I am forced to aſſent to; and yet it ſeems ſtrange : 
how came you by this inſight into the heart of 

x 3 | e "0005 
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man, and which way is that {kill of anbrelting 
human nature to be obtained? 

CLEO. By diligently obſerving what ken- 
cies and qualifications: are really acquired, in a 
well accompliſhed man; and having done this im- 


partially, we may be fare that the remainder of 
him is nature. It is for want of duly ſeparating 


and keeping aſunder theſe two things that men 


have uttered ſuch abſurdities on this ſubject; al- 
ledging as the cauſes of man's fitneſs for ſociety, 
ſach qualifications as no man ever was endowed. 


with, that was not educated in a ſociety, a civil 
eſtabliſhment of ſeveral hundred years ſtanding. 


But the flatterers of our ſpecies: keep this care- 


; fully from our view: inſtead: of: ſeparating what 
is acquired from what is natural, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing between them, they take pains to unite and 

confound them together. 


Honk. Why do they? I don't ſee the comp. 


ment; ſince the acquired as well as natural parts, 
along to the ſame perſon; and the one is not 


more inſeparable from him than the other. 
CEO. Nothing is ſo near to a man, nor ſo re- 


ally and entirely his own, as what he has from 


nature; and when that dear ſelf, for the ſake of 
which he values or deſpiſes, loves or hates every 


thing elſe, comes to be ſtript and abſtracted from 
all foreign acquiſitions, human nature makes a 
poor figure ; it ſnews a nakedneſs, or at leaſt, an 


undrefs, which no man cares to be ſeen in. There 
is nothing we can be poſſeſſed of, that is worth 
having, which we do not endeavour cloſely to 
annex, and make an ornament of to ourſelves ; 
eyen wealth and power, and all the gifts of for- 
tune, that are plainly adventitious, and altogether- 


88 from our perſons; ; whilſt. they are our 


right 
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Fight * property, we don't love to be conſidered 
without them. We ſee likewiſe, that men, who 
are come to be great in the world from deſpica- 
ble beginninghy! don't-love to hear of their ori- 
in. 
: HoR, That i is no general rule. 
CLEO. 1 believe it is, tho' there may be ex- 


ceptions from it; and theſe are not without rea- 


ſons. When a man is proud of his parts, and 


wants to be eſteemed ſor his diligence, penetrati- 
on, quickneſs, and aſſiduity, he'll make perhaps 


an- ingenuous confeſſion, even to the expoſing of 
his parents; and, in order to ſet off the merit 


that raiſed him, be ſpeaking himſelf of his ori- 
ginal· meanneſs. But this is commonly done be- 
fore inferiors, whoſe envy will be leſſened by it, 


and who will applaud his candour and humility 


in owning this blemiſh ; but not a word of this 


before his betters, who value themſelves upon 
their families; and ſuch men could heartily wiſh. 


that their parentage was unknown, whenever 

they are with thoſe that are their equals in quali- 
ty, tho” ſuperior to them in birth; by whom they 

know that they are hated for their advancement, 


and deſpiſed for the lowneſs of their extraction. 


But I have a ſhorter way of proving my aſſerti 


on. Pray, is it good manners to tell a man, 
that he is meanly born, or to hint at his n 
when it is known to be vulgar : ? 

Hor, No: I don't ſay it is. | 

CLEO. That decides it, by ſhewing the gene- 
ral opinion about it. Noble anceſtors, and every 
thing elſe that is honourable and eſteemed; and. 
can be drawn within our ſphere, are an advantage 
to our perſons, - and we all deſire they ſhould be 


look d upon as gur own. 
HoR. - 
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: Hom. Ovid did not think ls, when "he faid, 
Nam genus, & proaves, & guc non fecimus 
fr, „ uvix ea noſtra voco, 

CI EO. A pretty piece of modeſty in a fpeech 


where a man takes pains to prove that Jupiter 


was his great grandfather, ' What ſignifies a theo- 
ry, which a man deſtroys by practice? Did you 
ever know a perſon of quality pleaſed with being 
called a baſtard, tho” he owed his being as well 


as his greatneſs, My to wy ae $  impu- 


oy: © 
Honk. By things coquired, T "I you meant 
learning and virtue; how come 5 to talk of 


birth and deſcent? 


cr xo. By — yon thes men are unwilling 


to have any thing that is honourable ſeparated 


from themſelves, tho' it is remote from, and has 


nothing to do with their perſons': I would con- 


vince you of | the little probability there is, that 
we ſhould be pleaſed with being conſidered, ab- 
ſtrat from what really belongs to us; ind qua- 
Tifications that in the opinion of the - beſt and 
wiſeſt are the only things for which we. ought to 
be valued. When men are well accompliſhed, 
they are aſhamed of the loweſt ſteps from which 


they roſe to that perfection ; and th more civi- 


lized they are, the more they think it injurious 


- to have their nature feen, without the improve- 
ments that have been n upon it. The moſt 


correct authors would bluſh to ſee every thing pu- 


bliſhed, which in the compoſing of their works 


they blotted out, and ſtifled ; and which yet it 
is certain they once cvniteived : for this reaſon 


they are juſtly compared to architects, that re- 


move the ſeaffolding before they ſhew their build- 


ings, All ornaments beſpeak the value we have 
: | | for 


do oath. tk ! 


8 


the firſt red or white that ever was laid upon a 
face, and the firſt falſe hair that was wore, were 


put on with great ſecrecy, and with a delign to | 


deceive 1 he 

Hos. In France painting is now booked upon 
as part of a woman's drefs; they make no my- 
ſtery of it. 

CL Eo. $0 it is wit ande impoſitions of this 
nature, when they come to be ſo groſs that they 


can be hid no longer; as mens perukes alf over 


Europe : but if theſe things: could be ' conceal- 
ed, and were not known, the tawny coquette 
would heartily wiſh, that the ridiculous dawbing 
ſhe plaiſters herſelf with, might paſs for complext- 
on; and the bald-pated beau would be as glad, 
to have his full- bottom'd wig looked upon as a 
natural head of hair, No body puts in artificial 
teeth, but to hide the loſs of his own. © 


Ho, But is not a man's knowledge a real 


part of himſelf ? 


CEO. Yes, and ſo is his politeneſs. but nei- 


ther of them belong to his nature, any more than 
his gold watch or his diamond ring; and even 
from theſe he endeavours'to draw a value and re- 
ſpect to his perſon, The -moſt admired among 
the faſhionable people that delight 'in outward va- 
nity, and know how to drefs well, would be high- 


Iy diſpleaſed if their elothes, and ſkiill in putting 


them on, ſhould be looked upon otherways than 
as part of themſelves ; nay, it is this part of 
them only, which whilſt they are unknown, can 


-procure them acceſs to the higheſt companies, 


the courts of princes; where it is manifeſt that 


both ſexes are either admitted or refuſed, by no 


other judgment than what is formed of them. from 
| their 


© DEXLOGUE 2 
For the things adorned. Don't vou think,- that 


— z 
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their dreſs, without the leaſt van: * their good- 


| meſs, or their underſtanding. .. 


Hon. I believe. I apprehend; y ou. It i is our 
fondneſs of. that ſelf, . which we hardly, know, what 
it conſiſts in, that — firſt make us think of em- 
belliſting : our perſons; and when we have taken 
pains in correcting, poliſhing, and beautifying 


nature, the ſame ſelf-love makes us unwilling to 


have the me ſern (eparagely lp the thing 
adorned... 
Cx zo. The — ac is s obvious. 1171 is | that ſelf 
wwe are in love with, before i it is ad ed as well 
as after, and every thing which is confeſſed to be 
acquired, ſeems to point at our original naked- 
neſs, and to upbraid us with our natural wants; 
I would ſay, the meanneſs and deficiency of our 


nature. That no bravery i is ſo uſeful in war, as 
that which is artificial, is undeniable; yet the 


ſoldier, that by art and diſcipline has manifeſtly 


been trick'd;and wheedled into courage, after he 
has behaved himſelf in two or three battles with 


intrepidity, will never endure to hear that he has 
not natural valour ; tho? all his acquaintance, as 
well himſelf, remember the time, that he was . 


5 as arrant coward. 


Hon. But fince the love, on, _ bene- 
volence, we naturally have for our ſpecies, is 
not greater than other creatures have for theirs, 
how comes it, that man gives more ample demon- 
ſtrations of this love on thouſand nien, than 


any other animals? 


Cx xo. Becauſe no other 3 has the fame 
capacity or opportunity to do it, But you may 
aſk the ſame of his hatred: the greater know- 
ledge, and the more wealth and power a man has, 


the more capable he is of Feng others Tc | 
| | 0 


-of , the paſſ ion i he 3 is affected with, as well when | 
he hates as when he loves Wen. The more a 
man remains ancviiz'd, and the leſs he is removed 
from the ſtate. of nature, the leſs his love is 0 
ee depended e e £03. e 7 5 
Honk. There is more pgnelly and les Pe 
among plain, untaught people, than there is a- 
mong thoſe that are more ork and therefore 1 
ſhould have looked for. tru {arid unfeigned af- 
fection amon 8 thoſe ben in a natural fimplici-" ? 
| ty, rather than any where Ale. yy £24 
CEO. You ſpeak of ncer ; "but thelove 
which I ſaid was leſs to be Kefended upon in un- 
- taught than in civiliz d people, I ſuppoſed to be 
real and ſincere in both. © Artful Hope may de” 
ſemble love, and pretend to friendſhip, . where 
they have none; but they are i Hluen. by their 
paſſions, and natural appetites, 3 as well as ſavages, 
though they gratify them in anot der manner: 
well bred people behave themſelves i in the choice 
of diet, and the taking of their ge very 
differently from ſavages; ſo they do in their a- 
mours; but hunger and 1 loſt are the fame in both. 
An artful i man, nay, the greateſt poet, what- 
_ ever his behaviour is "abroad, m love his wiſe 
and children as bis | heart,” and the ſincereſt man 
can do no more, my buſineſs is to demonſtrate to 
you, that the good qualities men compliment our 
nature and the whole ſpecies With, are the reſult, 
of art and education. T he 1 reaſon! why love i is 
little to be depended upon in thoſe that are unci- 
viliz'd,” is becauſe the paſſions in them are more 
fleeting and inconſtant; they oſten Jaltle | out and 
ſucceed one another, than they are and. do in 
vell-bred people; perſons that are well educated 
bave 1 to ſtudy their eaſe, and the comforts 
O of 
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of life; to tye themſelves up to rules and deco- 
rums. for their own, advantage, ang Lofien, to ſubmit 


: to ſmall. e 8 greater. A- 
: 1921 the : loyelt yalgar, an thole 01 the mean- 
education of all, you 3 25 fee ſee a Taſting g har- 


4 5 mony!: you mall have a man Ws his wife, that 
have a. real affection for one, another, be full of 
love one hour, and diſagree the next, for a trifle: 
and the lives of many are made miſerable from no 
other faults. in «themlelves than their want of 
manners and diſcretion. Without deſign they 
will often talk imprudently, 'till they raiſe one 
4 another's. anger; 3. Which, neither of them being 
| able to Nifte,, the, ſcolds at him; he. beats her ; 
is ſhe burlts dut into tears {Ss this moves him, he is 
=: ſorry; both repent and are friends again; and, 
1 5 all the lincerity imaginable, reſolve never to 
varrel for future, as long as they live : : all 
this will paſs, etween them in leſs than half 3 2 day, 
and will perhaps be repeated once 4 month, or 
ofiner, as provocations offer, or either of them 
8 a is more or leſs prone to anger. Affection never 
remained long uninterrupted. between two perſons 
without art; and the beſt friends, if they are al- 
ways together, will fall gut, RM aa Sa | 


30 Ci 


be uſed on both: ſides. a pid 
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2900 12 lebe before dier had 2 1 

. laws, how come poets and others to launch out 8 
f ſo much in praiſe of the golden age, in Which | 

they pretend there Was ſo much Pee, love, 2 
ſincerity? 


Cxxo. For the ſame reaſon that herailds com- 
e , pliment 


LL 


o 
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Plment obſcure men of unknown extraction 
with illuſtrious pedigrees : as there is no mortal 
of high deſcent, but who values himſelf upon 


his family, ſo extolling the virtue and happineſs 
of their anceſtors, can never fail pleaſing every 


member of a ſociety :, but what ſtreſs wok: you 
lay upon the fictions of poets ?. 

Hor: You reaſon very clearly, and with great 
freedom, againſt all heathen ſuperſtition, and 
never ſuffer yourſelf to be impoſed upon by any 
fraud from that quarter; but when you meet 


with any thing belonging to the Jewiſh or Chri- 
ſtian religion, you eee as any of the 


vulgar. £137 4a 
Er xo. I am forry you Thould think o. ; ; 

| Hor. What J ſay i is fact. A man that content- 
edly ſwallows every thing that is ſaid of Noah and 
his ark, ought not to laugh at the yas Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha, 

Cl EO. Is it as credible, n 8 ee 
ſhould ſpring: from ſtones, becauſe an old man and 
his wife threw them over their heads? as that 2 
man and his family, with a great number of birds 
and beaſts, ſhould be preſerved in a large alp. 
made convenient for that purpoſe? 

Hon. But yon are partial: what odds is ele 
between a ſtone and a jump of earth, for either of 
them to become a human creature? I can as eaſily 
conceive how a ſtone ſhould be turn'd into a man 
or a woman, as how a man or a woman ſhould: 


be turn'd into a ſtone; and I think it not more 


ſtrange, that a woman ſhould be chang'd into a 
tree, as was Daphne, or into marble as Niobe, 
than that ſhe ſhould be trans form'd into a pillar 
of ſalt, as the wife of Lot was. wah ſuffer me 
to extechize you a - i i 204, | 

OZ "Cum, o. 
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EO. Vou'll hear me afterwards, 'T — 8 
Hon. Yes, yes. Do. you believe Hehiod'? wi 
Ci EO. No. 
Hos, Ovid's Metamorphoſes 
*CLE0, No, | : 
Hon. But you believe-the gory. or Wan and 
Eve, and paradiſe. An 91 ; 1 - 
/ TEIN TORI Oz 6 
Hon. That they were orbddind at once, 'T mean 
at their full growth; he from a oy of earth, and 
ſhe from one of his ribs? 
Gur: Veg 5 OG 
_ : Hor.” And that Gon as RR were MY St 
could ſpeak, ber _ were e 7 wn know: 
edge? anon, | 

Exxo. Ves. * 1 | | 

Hor. In ſhort, yon believe wel Indeed: the 

delight, and all the wonders o paradiſe, that are 

related by one man; at the ſame time that you will 
not believe what has bee-told-us by many, of the 
uprightneſs, the VR, wt the 5 5 of a 
e. age. | _—_ 

Cl xo. That's very. CO TEL 207 cy 

Hos. Now give me leave to ſhew you, how un- 

: accountable, as well as partial, you are in this. In 
the firſt place, the things naturally impoſſible, 
which'you believe, are contrary to your own doc- 

trine, the opinion you have laid down, and which 

' I believe to be true: for yon have proved, that 

no man would ever be able to ſpeak, unleſs he was 
ttaugnt it; that-reaſoning and thinking come up- 
on us by flow degrees; and that we can know no- 
thing that has not from without been conveyed to 

the brain, and 'communicated- to us through the 
organs of the ſenſes. Secondly, 1 in what you re- 


JeR as ä there i is no manner of -improba- 
22 175 _ 
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bility. We know from hiſtory, and daily experꝭ- 
ence teaches us, that almoſt all the wars and pri- 
vate quarrels, that have at any time diſturbed many 
kind, have had their riſe from the differences about 
ſuperiority; and the meum & tuum: | therefore bas 
fore cunning, covetouſneſs, and: deceit crept into 
the world, before titles of honour and the diſtinc- 
tion between ſervant and maſter were known: 

why. might not moderate numbers of people have 

lived together in peace and amity, when they 
enjoyed every thing in common; and have been 

content with the product of the earth in a fertile 
ſoil and a happy ene why can 7 yon. beſieve 

this? | 

CRO. Becauſe. it is: isst with the nature 
of human creatures, that any number of them 
ſhould ever live together in tolerable concord, 
without laws or government, let the ſoil, the cli- 
mate, and their plenty be whatever the moſt lux- 
uriant imagination ſhall be pleas'd to fancy. them... 
But Adam was altogether the workmanſhip of 
God; a præternatural production: his ſpeech and 
knowledge, his goodneſs and innocence were as 
mitaculous, as every other part of his frame. 

Hon. Indeed, CLEoMENts, this is unſuffera- 
ble; ; when we are talking philoſo phy you ſoiſt in 
miracles: why may not 1 do the ſame, and ſay 
that the people o of the golden age were Rade MR 
Py by miracle? 

CLEO. It is more. probable. chat one 3 
ſnould at a ſtated time have produced a male and 
ſemale, from 1 whom all the reſt of mankind are de- 
ſcended in a natural way; than that, by a continued 
ſeries; of miracles, ſeveral, generations of people 
ſhould haye, all hoop made to live and a& contrary 
to their nature; 3 for this muſt follow from the ac- 

03 : count 
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count we have of the golden and ſilver ages. 
Moſes, the firſt natural man, the firſt that was Dn 
of a woman, by envying and flaying his brother, 


gives an- 8 evidence of the domineering ſpirie, 
and" the principle of ſovereignty, which I e aſ- 
ſerted to belong to our nature, i) 

Honk. You will not be counted We and 

2t you believe all thoſe ſtories, which even ſome 
of our divines hayecall'd ridiculous, if literally un- 
derſtood, ” But 1 don't-infiſt upon the golden age, 
if you'll give up paradiſe: a man of ny” and a 
philoſopher,” ſhould believe neither. 
Er xo. Vet you have told me that you belier' 
the old and new Teſtament. 

Hon. I never ſaid, *that-I believ'd vey hing 
ent is in them in a literal ſenſe. Dat wy ſhould 


our believe: miracles at all? : 


Er to, Recan Becauſe I. can't help K* ad P 8 


Vever to mention the name to you again, if you can 
ſhew me the bare poſſibility, that man could have 
ever been produced, brought into the world, with- 


out miracle. Do you believe there ever was a 
man, who had made himſelf? 3 
Hon. No: that's a plain conträdiction- 
cx. Then it is manifeſt the firſt man muſt have 
Henk made by ſomething; and what 1 fay of man, 
J may ſay of all matter and motion in general. 
The doctrine of Epicurus, that every thing is de- 
riv'd from the concourſe and fortuĩtous jumble of 


| atoms, is monſtrous: and extravagant beyond all 


other: follſies. 
Honk. Yet there is no matheimtical demon- 
ou againſt it. 1 5 i 8 
CRO. Nor is We one to prove, chat the ſun 
is not in love with the moon, if one had a mind to 
ad zance it: and yet I think it a greater reproach 
171 0 4 c to 
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to V Barz li underſtanding, to believe * ky 
i is to believe the moſt childiſh. ſtories that are told. 
of fairies and hobgoblins. VERY . 
Hos. But there is an axiom very little inferior 
0 a mathematical demonſtfation, . ex nihilo nihil 
fit, that is directly claſhing with and contradicts 
the-creation out 'of nothing. Do you underſtand, 
how ſomething can come from nothing. 
CLEO. Ido not, I confeſs, any more than 1 can 
comprehend eternity, or the Deity itſelf: but when 
I. cannot comprehend what my reaſon aſſures me 
muſt neceſſarily exiſt, there js no axiom er demon- 
ſtration clearer to me, than that the fault lies in 
my want of capacity, my ſhaHlownefs of under - 
ſtanding. From the little we know of the fan | 
and ſtars, their- magnitudes, diſtances, and moti- 
on; and what we are more nearly acquainted with, 


Lud their &conomy,, it is demonſtrable; that they 
are the effects of an intelligent cauſe, and the 
contrivance of a Being Infinite in wiſdom „ as well 
a8 power; - . a 5 

Ho. But let Midom Be as pere, th; pow 
er as extenſive as it is poſſible for them tb be, ſtill: 
it is impoſſible to conceive, how they ſhould ex- 
ert themſelves, 8 they, had ſiniething, to act 
u . 5 

eh. This it is not the only thing which, tho” 
it be true, we are not able to conceive': how came 
the firſt man to exiſt ? And yet here we are. Heat 
and moiſture are the plain eſſects from manifeſt 
cauſes, and tho* they bear a great ſway, even in- 
the mineral as well as the animal and vegetable 
world; yet they cannot produce a frig of graſs, 
without a previous ſeed. 

Hon. As ve ourſelves, and every thing weſee; 

: O 4. are 


97 viſible | parts im the ſtructure of . 
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are, the. undoubted parts « of ſome one whole, ſome 
are of opinion, that this all the 2d r, the uni- 
verſe, was from all eternity. | 

CRO. Fhis is not more ſaisfatory or com- 
prebenſible, than the ſyſtem of Epicurus, who de- 
rives every thing from wild chance, and an unde- 
ſign id ſtruggle of ſenſeleſs atoms. When we be- 
hold things, which our reaſon tells us could not 


7 have been produced without wiſdom and power, 


in a degree far beyond our comprehenſion can 
any thing be more contrary to, or claſhing: with 


that ſame reaſon, than chat the things, in which 


that high wiſdom and great power are viſibly. diſ- 
played;.ſhould be coeval'with the wiſdom and pow- 
er themſelves,, that contriv'd and wrought them 2 
yet this doctrine, which is Spinoſiſm in epitome, af- 
ter having been n ꝛeglected many years, begins to pre- 


- again, . and the atoms loſe ground: for of a- 


theiſm,; as. well as ſuperſtition, there are different 
Kinds, that have their periods and een r 


they have been long exploded. 
Hor. What makes you courts together two. 


things ſo diametrically oppoſite ? 
sd. There is greater affinity between them 


than you imagine: they are of the ſame origin. 
Hos. What, atheiſm. and ſuperſtition |! 

CEO. Yes, indeed; they both have their riſe 
from the ſame cauſe, the ſame: defect in the mind 
of man, our want of capacity in diſcerning truth, 
and. natural ignorance of the Divine Eſſence. Men, 
that from their moſt early youth have not been im- 
bued with the principles of the true religion, and 
have not aſterwards continued to be ſtrictly edu- 
cated in the ſame, are all in great danger of falling 
either into the one or the other, according to the 
difference there is in the temperament and complex 
N . TD 10h. 
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on they are of, the circumſtances: they are in, 
and the company they converſe with, Weak 
minds,” and thofe that are brought up in ignorance, 


and à lo condition, ſuch as are much expoſed' to 


fortune, men of flaviſh principles; the covetous 
and mean - ſpirited, are all naturally inclined to, and 
eaſily ſuſceptible of ſüperſtition; and there is no 


abſurdity ſo groſs, nor contradiQion ſo -plaing 


which the dregs of the people, moſt gameſters, 
and nineteen women in twenty, may not be taught 
to believe; concerning inviſible cauſes. Therefore 
mulkitndes are never tainted With irreligion; and 
the leſs civiliz'd nations are, the more boundleſy 
is their credulity. - On the-contrary, men of parts 
and ſpirit, of thought and reflexion, the aſſertors 
of liberty, ſach as meddle with mathematics and 


natural philoſophy, moſt inquiſitive men; the diſ- 


intereſted; that live-in eaſe and plenty; if their 
youth has been neglected, and they are not well 
grounded in the principles of the true religion, are 
prone to infidelity ; efpecially ſuch amongſt them, 
Whoſe pride and ſufficiency are greater than. ordi- 
nary; and if perſons of this ſort fall into hands 
of unbelievers, they run great hazard of becom 
ing Atheiſts or Sceptics: - 

Hos. The method of education you recom- 
mend, in Finning men down to an opinion, may 
be very good make bigots, and raiſe a ſtrong 
party to the prieſts; but to have good ſubjects, 
and moral men, nothing is better than to inſpire 
youth with the love of virtue, atid'ſtrongly to im- 


bue them with ſentiments of juſtiee and probity, 


and the true notions of honour and politeneſs. 
Theſe are the true Specifies to cure man's nature, 
and deſtroy . in- him the ſavage principles of ſove- 
reignty and feli;hneſs, that infeſt and are ſo miſ- 
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chievous to it. As to religious matters, prepoſſef; 
ſing the mind, and - forcing youth into a. belief, is 


more partial: and, unfair; than it is 19 leave them 
unbiaſſed, and,unprejudiced; till the ey come to ma- 
turity, and anke iudge, as well as chuſe for. 
themſelves; | Don vcr lis n 
CRO. It ĩs e and impartial. management 
you ſpeak in praiſe. of, that will ever promote and 
encreaſe unbelief; "and nothing. has: contributed 
more to the growth. of Deiſm. in this kingdom, 
than the remiſneſs of education i in ſacred matters, 
which: for ſome: time. has been i io: faſhion among 
the better ſort; n SSR Al 
Hon. The publie welfare aug to * our-prin- 
cipal care ; and I am well aſſured, that it is not 
bigotry to a ſect or perſuaſion, but common ho- 
neſty, uprighineſs in all dealings, and benevolence 
0 one another, which a. ſociety: ſtands molt in 
neal aß n voc ba Men n 
Cusco. I. do not Gol up for Rr and 
E the Chriſtian religion: is thoroughly taught, 
as it ſhould be, it is impoſſible that honeſty, up- 
rightneſs, or benevolence thould ever be forgot; 
and no appearances of thoſe: virtues are to be tru- 
ſted unleſs they proceed from that motive; 4 for, 
Vithout the belief of another world, a man is un- 
der no obligation for his ſinoerity in dl :.his; very 


_ oath is no tye upon him a 
Hor. err en an rente, that dares. 
to be perjured? - 1 


CRO. r pac is ever taken, 5 it is 
known that once he has been ſoreſworn; nor can 
I ever be deceived by an hypocrite, when he tells 
me that he is ond; and 1 ſhall never believe a man 
to 15 2 e e owns en, 

Eine! You: 
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Hon. 1 do not beljeys. there are real Atheiſts in 
the world. 


CLzo..1 will not quarrel 13 words; but our- 
modern. Deiſm is no greater ſecurity than Ache: : 


for a man's acknowledging. the. being of a God, even 


an intelligent firſt cauſe, i is of no uſe, either to him- 


ſelf or others, if he denies a \ providence and a fu- — 


ture ſtate. 
Honk. 1 1 pou not hate” that virtue we 


any more relation to credulity, than it has to want 


of faith, 

Cr xo: Let it would and onght-to have; if we 
were conſiſtent with ourſelves; and if men were 
ſwayed i in their actions by the principles they fice- 
with, and the opinion they profeſs themſelves to be 
of, all Atheiſts would be devils, and ſuperſtitious | 
men ſaints: but this is not true; there are Atheiſts 
of good morals,” and great villains . ſuperſtitious : 
nay, I do not believe, there is any wickedneſs that 
the worſt. Atheiſt can commit, but ſuperſtitious 5 
men may be guilty, of it, impiety not excepted ; 
for nothing is more common amongſt rakes and 

ameſters, than to hear. men blaſpheme, that be- 
lieye in ſpirits, and are afraid of the devil. 1 


have no greater opinion of ſuperſtition. than I 


have of Atheiſm; what I aimed at, was to prevent. 
and guard againſt both; and. I am perfuaded, that 


| there i is no other antidote, ta be obtained by hu- 


man means, ſo powerful and. infallible . 845 the 
poiſon of either, as What I have mentioned. As to 
the truth of our deſcent from Adam, 1 would not 
be a believer, and ceaſe to be a rational creature; 
what. I have to ſay for it; is this : we are convinced | 
that-human underſtanding is limited ; z and by the 
help of a very little reflexion we may be as cer- 
He; that. the _narrownels of its. bounds, its bein 
0.6, a 
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ſo li mited, is the very thing, the ſole tau which 5 
palpably hinders us from diving into our origin 
by dint of penettation: the conſequence is, that 
to come at the truth of this origin, which is of 
very great concern to us; ſomething i is to be be- 
mide but what or whom to believe i is the queſti- 
If I cannot demonſtrate” to you that Moſc s 
_ xs divinely inſpired, you will be forced to confeſs, 
that there never was any thing more extraordinary 
in the world, than that in a moſt ſuperſtitibus age 
one man brought. up among the groſſeſt idolaters, 
that had the vileſt and moſt abominable notions 
of the Godhead, ſhould; without help as we know 
of, find out the moſt hidden and*moſt important 
truths by his natural capacity only; for, beſides 
the deep inſight he had in human nature, as ap- 
pears. ſrom the decalogue, it is manifeſt that: he 
was acquainted. with the- creation out of nothing, 
the unity and immenſe greatneſs of that inviſi- 


ble power that has, made the univerſ6; | and that- 


be taught this to the Ifraelites, fifteen centuries 
before any other nation upon earth was ſo far en- 
ligktned: it is nndeniabfe moreover, that the hi- 


ſtory of Moſes, concerning the beginning of tle 
world and mankind, is the moſt ancient and leaſt 


improbable of any that are extant: that others, 
who have wrote after him on the ſame ſubjesr, 

appear. moſt of them to be imperfe& copiers | o 
him; and that the relations, which ſeem not to 
rg been borrowed” from Moſes, as the accounts 


| we have of Sommono codam, Confucius, and o- 
thers, are leſs rational, and fiſty times more extra- 


at and incredible, than' any thing contained in- 


the Pentateuch. As to the things revealed, th.e- 


plan itſelf, abllract from faith and religion, when 
ve have weighed every em that has been advan- 
ced 
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ced; we thall find, that, ſince we muſt have had a 


beginning, nothing is more rational or more agree- 
able to good ſenſe, than to derive our origin from 
an incomprehenſible creative power, that was the 
the firſt mover and author of all things. 


| Hos, I never heard any body entertain higher 


notions, or more noble ſentiments of the Deity, 
than at different times I have heard from you; 
pray, when you read Moſes, do not you meet 
with feyeral things in the ceconomy of paradiſe, 
and the converſation between God and Adam, that 
feem-to be low, unworthy, and' altogether incon- 


ſi tent with the ſublime ideas you are uſed to a = 


* 


of the ſupreme Being? 552005 8 
CE o. I freely % not only tar 1 Hire 


thought ſo, but likewiſe that I have long ſtum- 5 


bled at it: but when J conſider, on the one hand, 


that the more human knowledge encreaſes, the : 


more conſummate and unerring the Divine Wif-. 


dom appears to be, in every thing we can have 


any inſight into; and on the other, that the things 


hitherto detected; either by chance or induſtry, : 


are very inbouflderable; both in number and ya- 
me, if compared to the vaſt multitude of weigh- 


tier matters, that are left behind, and remain ſtilix 


undiſcovered: when, I ſay, I confider-theſe things, 
T cannot help thinking, that there may be. very 
wiſe reaſons for what we ſind fault with, that are, 
and perhaps ever will be, ann to men a8 
long as the world endures. * 

Hor. But why ſhoul& we remain- pdt: 
under difficulties we can eaſily ſolve, and not ſay 
with Dr. Burnet and ſeveral others, that thoſe 
things are me wean th and to "w_ rere gert in a 
figurative ſenſe? ? 55 
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Cxxo. I have nothing. againſt: itz and ſhall al- 


ways applaud the ingenuity and good offices of 


men, hg endeavour to reconcile religious myſteries 


to human reaſon. and probability ;. but I inſiſt upon 


it, that nobody can diſprove any thing that is ſaid 
in the Pentateuch in the moſt literal ſenſe; and 1 


def the wit of man to frame or contr ive a ſtory, 


the beſt concerted fable they ean invent, how man 
came into the world, which I ſhall not find as 


much fault with, and be able to make as ſtrong 


objections to, as the enemies of religion have found 
with, and raiſed againſt, the account of Moſes: 


If I may be allowed to take the ſame liberty with. 
their known forgery, which they take with the 


bible, before they have brought one e a- 
gainſt the veracity E 

Hon. It may be ſo. But as arſt I-was the oc- 
caſion of this long digreſſion, by mentioning the 


golden age; fo now, I deſire we may return to 
Our ſabject. What time, how many ages, do: you, 


think it would require, to have a well civilized na- 


tion from ſuch . a a ſavage pair as your: 
C xo. That is very uncertain, and 1 believe it 


impoſſible, to determine any thing about it. From 


what has been ſaid, it-is manifeſt, that the family. 


8 deſcending from ſuch a ftoek, would be crumbled . 
to pieces, re- united, and diſperſed again ſeveral 
umes, before. the whole of any part of it. could 


be advanced to any degree of politeneſs. The 
beſt forms of government are ſubject to revoluti - 
ons, and a great many things muſt concur, to 
keep a ſociety of men. ate al ahey become - | 
a civilized nation 
Honk. Is not a vaſt deal, aid in n the raiſig of 
a nation, to the difference there.is | in the ſpirit and 


ef people? 
. CEO. 


„ MDB AHB ans 
£1.80. Nothing, but. what depends upon cli-- 


mates, . which is ſoon over- balanced by ſkilful go-- 
vernment. Courage and, cowardice, in all bodies- 


of men, depend:entirely upon exerciſe and. diſei- 
pline. Arts and ſciences, ſeldom come before rich- 


es, and both. flow i in faſter ox lower, according to 
the, capacity of the governors, the ſituation of 
the people, and the opportunities they.have of im-- 
provements; but the firſt is the chief: to preſerve 
peace and tranquility among multitudes of diffe- 
rent views, and make them all labour for one in- 
tereſt, is a. great taſk ;- and nothing in human af- 


fairs requires greater knowledge, than, the, art of | 


eee S > 3 horas 
HoR. According to your ſyllem, it ſhould be 


little more, than guarding againſt, haman nature. 


CLEo. But it is a great-while before that nature 


can be rightly underſtood, and it is the work of 
ages to find. out the true uſe of the paſſions, and 
to raiſe a politician, that. can make every frailty 


of the members add ſtrength to the whole body, 


and by dextrous management... turn. Private. Vices. 
Into Public Benefits. 

Hos. It muſt be a great 3 to an age, 
when many extraordinary perſons are born in it. 


Cx o. It: is got genius, ſo much as experience, 


that; helps men to. good laws Solon, Lycurgus, 8 So- 

grates and Plato all. travelled for. their-knowled 
which they communĩcated to others. The 2 2 
laws of human invention are generally owing to 
tte evaſions of bad men, whoſe cunning had e- 
juded the force of former . Dh had: 
| been made with leſs caution AY 
Hon. I fancy. that the invention 4 iron, and” 
ee dar aden neten hs contribute very 
1% „ , ate; bes BYGY 
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muclt to the compleating of Woekery: becauſe men 
can have no tools nor agricùltüre without it. 

CLeo. Iron is certainly very uſeful; but ſhells: 
and fints, and hardehing ef wood by fire, ate füb- 
| ſtitutes, kr men make a fhift with; if they tan 
but Have ace, Hve in quiet, and"*@ijoy the fruits 
of their labour. Could you ever have belier d, that 
a man without hands could have ſhav'd himſelf” | 
wrote good characters, and made ufe of a needle 
and thread with his feet? Yet this We have ſeen. 

It is faid by ſome'men'of reputation, „that the 
mericans in Mexico and Peru have all the figns of 
an infant world; becauſe when the Europeans firſt 
came among them, they wanted a great many 
things, that ſeem to be of eaſy invention. But 
conſidering, that they had no body to borrow from; 
and no iron at all, it is amazing which way they 
could arrive at the perfection we found them in: 
Firſt, it is impoffible to know, how long multitudes 
may 1 been troubleſome to one another, before 
he invention of letters came among them, and 
they had any written laws. Secondly, froth the 
many chaſms in hiſtory we know by experience; 
that the accounts of tranſactions and times in which 
letters are known, may be entirehy ſt Wars 
and human diſcord may deſtroy ite moſt civiliz d 
nations, only by diſperfing them; and general des 
vaſtations ſpare” arts and ſKiences no more than 
they do cities and palaces. That all men are born 
with a ſtrong deſire, and no capacity at all to go- 
vern, has — an infinity of good and evil. 
| Invaſions and perſecutions, by mixing and ſcat· 
tering our ſpecies, have made ſtrange alterations 
in the world. Sometimes large empires are di- 
vided into ſeveral parts, and produee new king- 
doms and * ; at others, great conque- 
for 


rors in few years bring different nations under one 
dominion. From the decay of the Roman em- 
pire alone we may learn, that arts and ſciences are 
more periſhable, much ſooner loſt, than buildings 
or inſeriptions; and that a deluge of ignorance 
may overſpread countries without their ceaſing to 
be inhabitec. 

Hor. But what is it. at laſt, that rajles opulent 
cities and powerful nations from. the ſmalleſt be- 
ginnings ? | 

CLEO. Providence. 


Hox. But Providence 1 uſe of means 


that are viſible; I want to Anon che engines it is 
perform'd : with, 

CI Ro. All the ground work that is 1 
to aggrandiſe nations, you have ſeen in the FaBLE 
or THE. BEES, All ; found politics, and the 
art of governing, are entirely buiit, upon the 
knowledge of human nature, The great buſineſs 
in general of a politician is to. promote, and if 
he can, reward all good and uſeſul actions on the 
one hand; and on the other, to puniſh, or at 
leaſt diſcourage, every thing that is deſtructive 
or hurtful to ſociety. To name partienlars would 
would be an endleſs taſk. Anger, luſt, and 
pride may be the cauſes. of innumerable. miſ- 
chiefs, that are all carefully to be guarded againſt : 
but ſetting them aſide, the regulations only, that 
are required, to defeat and prevent all the machi- 
nations and contrivances, that avarice and envy 
may put man upon to the detriment of his neigh- 
bour, are almoſt infinite. Would you be con- 
vinced of theſe truths, do but employ yourſelf 
for a month or two, in ſurveying and minutely 
examining into every art and ſcience, every trade, 


handicraft and occupation, that are profeſſed and 
+ followed 
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rlowed: in ſuch a city as London; and all the 


laws, prohibitions, | ordinances and reſtriftions, 


that have been found abſolutely neceſſary, to hin- 


der both private men' and bodies corporate, in ſo 


many different ſtations, firſt ' from interfeiring 
with the public peace and welfare; ſecondly, 


from openly wronging and ſecretly over-reaching, 


or any other way injuring, one another: if you 


' will give yourſelf this trouble, you will find the 


number of clauſes and proviſo's, to govern a 
large flouriſhing city well, to be prodigious'be- 
yond imagination; and yet every one oſ them 
tending to the Fine purpoſe, the curbing,” reſtrain- 


ing, and diſappointing the inordinate paſſions, 


and hurtfol frailties of man. du will find more- 
over, whith is ſtill more to be admired, the great- 
er part of the articles, in this vaſt multitude of 
regulations, when well underſtood, to be the re- 


ſult of confummate wiſdom. - 8 


Hos: How could theſe ids exif}, 35 there 


had not been men of very bright * and un- 


common talents? 

Cuno. Among the things 'F hint at, thire are 
yery few, that are the work of one man, or of 
one generation; . the greateſt part of them are the 


Product, the joint labour of ſeveral ages. Re. 
| _—_— what in our third: converſation 1 told 


concerning the arts of ſhip- building and 
politeneſs. The wiſdom I ſpeak of is not the 


offspring of a fine underſtanding, or intenſe 


thinking, but a ' found and deliberate judgment, 
acquired from a long experience in buſineſs, and 
a multiplicity of obſervations.” By this fort of 

wiſdom, and length of time, it may be brought 
about, that there ſhall be no greater difficulty in 


governing a large city, than (pardon the lowneſs 


of 
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of the Gmile) there is of weaving of ſtockings. 
Hon. Very low indeed. 9 
Cu RO. Yet I know nothing to. which the Jaws 
and eſtabliſhed weconomy of 4 well-order'd city 
may be more juſtly compared, khan the knitting- 


frame. The machine, at firſt view, is intricate 


and unintelligible; ; yet the effects of it are exact 
and beautiful; "Ind in What" is produced by it, 
there is a ſurprizing regularity : but the Wit 
and exactneſs in the manufacture are HIT, 
if not altogether; owing to the happineſs of the 
invention, the contrivance of the engine. For 
the greateſt -artiſt at it can furniſh us with no bet- 
ter work,” thin may'be made by almoſt wy ſcoun- 
drel, after half a year's practice. 

Hos, Tho? your compariſon be low, 1 muſt 
own, that it very well illuſtrates your meaning. 

Cre. Whilſt you ſpoke,” T have thought of 


Apel, Which is better. It is common How, 


to have "cocks, that are made to play ſeveral tunes 
with great exaneſs': the ſtudy and labour, as 
well as trouble of diſappointments, Ach, ih 
doing and undoing, ſuch a contrivance mult ne- 
ceſſarily have coſt from the beginning to the end, 
are "not t de thbught of wit gut aſtoniſhment : * 
there is ſomething. analopous 1 this f in the 20 
vernment of a Sourthing” city, that has laſted 
uninterrupted for ſevetal ages: Neſs is no part 
of the wholeſome regulations belonging to it, 
even the moſt trifling and minute, about which 
great pains and conſideration have not been em- 


ployed, as well as length of time; and if yon 


wi look into the hiſtory": and antiquity of any 
luch city, you will find that the changes, repeale, 
additions, and amendments, that have been 
wade i in and to the laws and ordinances by which 
| it 
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it is RY are in number prodigious : but that 


when once they are brought to as much perfec- 


tion, as art and human, wiſdom can carry them, 
the whole machine may be made to play of -itfelt, 
with as little fleill as is required to Wind up a 
clock; ; and the government of a large city, once 
put into good order, the magiſtrates only follow - 
ing their noſes, will continue to go right for a 

reat while, tho' there was not a wiſe man in it: 
provided that the care of Providence was to 
watch over it. in the ſame manner as: it did before. 

Hon., But ſuppoſing the government of a 
large city. when it is once eſtabliſn d, to be very 
eaſy, it is not ſu with whole: ſtates and, kingdoms : 
is it not a great bleſſing to a nation, to have all 
places of , honour and great truſt fill'd with men 
1 parts and application, of probity and virtue? 

C.. Eo. Les; and of learning, moderation, 
Frngaliny, candonr: and. affability; lock put for 
ſuch as. faſt as von can: but in the. mean 75 
the ple ces can t ſtand. open, the offices muſ 
ſerved by ſuch as you can gets, 

Hon. You.- ſeem to inſinuate, that gere 3 is a 
great ſcarcity of good * in the nation. 
CO. I don it ſpeak: of our nation in particu- 
hr, but #.gl al | hs _ kingdoms. in general, 

What , would 8 that it is the intereſt. of 

Fi nation 180 bee 3 1b nation 
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and very tos; ; but the profeſſion of it is as 
gainful, and has great honours annex d to it: the 
conſequence « of this is, that few. come to be emi - 
nent in it, but men of tolerable parts and great 
application. And whoever is a good lawyer, and 
not noted for diſhoneſty, i is always fit to bea judge, 
as ſoon as he is old and grave enough. To be a 


lord chancellor indeed, requires higher talents; 
and he ought not only to be a good lawyer and an 
honeſt man, but likewiſe a perſon of general know- 
ledge, and great penetration. But this is but one 


man: and conſidering, what Thave ſaid of the law, 
and the power which ambition and the love of gain 
have upon mankind, it is "morally impoſſible, that, 


in the common courſe of things among the prac- 


titioners in chancery, there ſhould not at all times 
be one or other fit for the ſealss. 
Ho. Muſt not every nation have men that are 


fit for public negotiations, and perſons of great 


capacity to ſerve for envoys, ambaſſadors and 


plenjpotentiaries ? ? ' mult they not have others at 


home, that are likewiſe able to treat with foreign 


miniſters 2? 


CLeo. That every. nation muſt have ſuch pec- | 


ple, is certain; but I wonder, that the company 


you have kept both at home and abroad, have not 
convinc'd you, that the things you ſpeak” of re- 


quite no ſuch extraordinary qualifications. A- 


mong the people of quality, that are bred up in 


courts of princes, all middling capacities muſt be 


perſons of addreſs and a becoming boldneſs, which 


are the moſt uſefül talents i in all conferences and 


negotiations. EVP 
Hos. In a nation ſo involved i in debts of di 
ferent kinds, and loaded with ſuch a variety of 
taxes, as ours is, to be thoroughly acquainted 
with 


Fi 
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with "all the funds, and the appropriations of them 
muſt be a ſcience not to be attain d to without 
good natural parts and great application; and 
therefore the chief ; management of the treaſury muſt 
be a poſt of the Wer truſt, 5 well as endleſs 
difficul Wi. 

"'CLeo. I don't t think Þ: - moſt 3 of the 
public adminiſtration are in reality leſs difficult to 
thoſe, that are in them, than they ſeem to be to 
thoſe that are out of them, and are ſtrangers to 
them, If Jack and the weights of it were out of 
ght, a ſenſible man, unacquainted with that matter, 
would be yery much puzzled, if he was to account 

e regular turning of two or three ſpits well 
| loaded, for hours together; and it is ten to one 
but he would bave a greater opinion of the 2 7 
or the ſcullion, than either of them deſerved. 
all buſineſs that belong to the Exchequer, the "= 
| ſfitution does nine parts in ten; and has taken ef- 
fectual care, that the happy perſon, whom the 
king ſhall be pleas'd | to favour with: 35 ſuperin 
tendency of it, ſhould never. be great! tired or 
| perplex'd with his office; and likewiſe: that the 
truſt, the confidence, | that muſt be repoſed i in him 
Hould be very near as moderate as his trouble, 
By dividing the employments in a great office, | 
and ſubdiyiding them into many parts, every man's 
bulineſs may be made ſo plain and certain, that, 
when he is a little uſed to it, it is hardly poſſible 
for him to make miſtakes: and again, by careful 
Timitations of every man's power, and judicious 
checques, upon every body s truſt, every officer's 

delity may be placed in ſo clear a obs, that, the 
moment he forfeits it, he muſt be detected. It is 
by theſe arts that the weightieſt affairs, and a vaſt 

bank of Ye, ag be managed with wy 


| abilities than any other whatever, 
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23 well. as diſpatch, by ordinary men, whoſe high- 
elt good I is wealth and pleaſure ; and that the ut- 
molt regularity | may be obſerved in a great office, 


and every part of it; at the ſame time, that the 


Whole cconomy of it ſeems to be intricate and, 


perplex'd to the laſt degree, not Ye to ſtrangers, 
but the greateſt part of the very officers that are 
.employ'd in ii.. 

Hon. The economy be our Exchequer, 1 own, 
is an admirable contrivance to prevent frauds and 
encroachments of all kinds; but in the office, 


which is at the head of it, and gives motion to it, 


there is greater latitude. - . 

* Eito. Why ſo? A lord 8 or if his of: 
fice be executed by commiſſioners, the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, are no more lawleſs, and 


have no greater power with impunity to embezzle 
money, than the meaneſt clerk that is employ'd un- 


der them. oP 
Hon. Is not the king 8 warrant their diſcharge ? 2 
Cu go. Yes; for ſums, which the king has a 


right to diſpoſe of, or the payment of money for 


uſes directed by parliament ; - not otherwiſe : and 


il the king, who. can do no wrong, ſhould be im- 
poſed upon, and his warrant be obtained for mo- 


ney at random, ns whether it is appropriated or not, 


* contrary to, or without a. direct order of the legiſ- 


lature, the treaſurer obeys at his peril. 


Ho. But there are other poſts, or at leaſt FED 
is one ſtill of higher moment, and that requires a 
much greater, and more grveral-copacity than any 


yet named. 


„eso. . me: as * lord Fa 8 
is the higheſt office in dignity, ſo the execution of 


it actually demands greater, and more uncommon 


* 
8 
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© Hog. What 5 to the prime miniſter, 
acts immediately under the 


who (governs all, 


King 

- ON rb, rler 18 10 mch offber "Song to 
our cotiſtitarion;; for by this, 'the whole admini- 
ſtration is, for 5 A. viſe reafons, divided | into fe. 


veral'branches. 
Hon. But who muſt give orders 280 inftrudi- 


ons to admirals, generals, governours, and all our 


-miniſters in foreign courts? who is to take care 


of the king's intereſt throughout 1 the kingdom, and 


* 
b . 


of his ſafety ? 
CLto. The king and bis- council, Wndovt 


which, royal authority is not ſuppoſed to act, ſu- 
perintend a and govern at all; and Whatever the mo- 


- march has not a mind immediately to take care of 
Bimſelf, falls in courſe to that part of the admini- 


ration it belongs to, in which every body has 


plain laws to walk by. As to the king' 8 intereſt 


it is the ſame with that of the nation; his guards 
are to take care of his perſon; and There ! is no bu- 
ſineſs of what nature ſoever, that can bappen in 
or to the nation, which is not within the province, 
and under the inſpection of ſome one or other of 


the great officers of the crown, that are all known, 


dignify'd and diſtinguiſh d by their reſpective titles; 


and amongſt them, I can aſſure you, there ! is no 


ſuch name as prime miniſter. 


Fox. But why will you prevaricate with 1 me 
after this manner? You know yourſelf, and all the 


world knows and ſees, that there is ſuch a miniſter ; 
and it is eaſily prov'd, that there always have been 
ſuch miniſters: and in the ſituation we are, I don't 
believe aking could do Without them. When there 
are a great many diſaffected people in the king- 
nt, _ parliament men are to be choſen, elec- 

tions 


” 1 ihe — a a 
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uons muſt be look'd after with great care, - and 4 
chouſand things are to be done, that are neceſſary, 

to diſappoint the ſiniſter ends of mal - contents, 
and keep out the Pretender; things of. which the 
management often requires great penetration, and 
uncommon n, as well as ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch, - 

CLreo. How Encerely ſoever you may ſeem to 
ſpeak in defence of thoſe things, Horatio, I am 
ſure, from your principles, that you are not in 
carneſt. I am not to judge of the exigency of 
our affairs: but as I would not pry into the con- 
duct, or ſcan the actions of princes, and their mi- 
niſters, fo I pretend to juſtify or defend no wiſe 
dom, bat that 6f the conſtitution itſelf. 

Hon. I don't deſire you ſhould : only tell me, 
whether you don't think, that a- man, who has 
and can carry this vaſt burden upon his ſhoulders, 
and all Europe's buſineſs in his breaſt, muſt be a 

perſon of a prodigious genius, as well as general 
knowledge, and other great abilities. 

CLeo. That a man, inveſted with ſo much 
real power, and an authority ſo extenſive, as ſuck 
miniſters generally haye, muſt make a great fi- 
gare, and be conſiderable above all other ſubjects, / 
is moſt certain: but it is my opinion, that there 
are always fifty men in the kingdom, that, if em- 
ploy'd, would be fit for this poſt, and after a lit- 
tle practice ſhine in it, eo one who is equally 
qualify'd to be a lord high chancellor of Great- 
Britain, A prime miniſter has a vaſt, an unſpeak- 

able advantage, barely by being ſo, and by every 

| body's knowing him to be,. and trearing him, as . 
ſuch : a man who, in every office and every 
branch of it throughout the adminiſtration, hag 
the power, as well as the liberty, to aſk and ſee 

| EP whom 
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| whom a ne he pleaſes, has more knowledge 
within his reach, and can ſpeak of every thing 


with greater exactneſs, than any other man, that 
is much better vers'd in affairs, and has ten times 
greater capacity. It is hardly poſſible, that an 


active man of tolerable education, that is not 


deſtitute of a ſpirit, nor of vanity, ſhould fail 


of appearing to be wiſe, vigilant, and expert, 


who has the opportunity, whenever he thinks fit, 
to make uſe of all the cunning and experience, 


as welt as diligence and labour, of every officer 


in the civil . adminiſtration ; and if he has but mo- 
ney enough, and will employ men to keep up a 
ſtrict correſpondence in every part of the king- 
dom, he can remain ignorant of nothing; and 
there is hardly any affair or tranſaction, civil or 
military, foreign or domeſtic, which he will not 


be able greatly to infſuence, when he has a _, | 
either to promote or obſtruct it. 


Hon. There feems to be 2 rest deal in what 
you ſay, I muſt confeſs ; but I begin to ſuſpect, 


that what often inelinerme to be of your opinion, 


is -your dexterity in placing things in the light 
you would have them ſeen in, and the great {kill 


Jou have in depreciating what is valuable, and 


detracting from merit. 
CLEO. Iproteſt, that I ſpeak from my heart. 
Hon. When I reflect on what I have beheld 
with my own eyes, and what I ſtill fee every day 
of the tranſactions between ſtateſmen and politici- 


- ans, I am very well aſſured you are in the wrong: 


when I confider all the ſtratagems, and the force, 
as well as fineſſe, that are made uſe of, to ſupplant 
and undo prime miniſters; the wit and cunning, 
induſiry and addreſs, that are employed to miſre- 


dreſent all their a&tions;. the calumnies and falſe 
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-xports that are ſpread of them, the ballads and 
lampoons that are publiſh'd ; the ſet ſpeeches and 
ſtudy'd invectives that are made againſt them; when 
1 re 1 ſay, and reflect on theſe things, and 
every thing elſe that is ſaid and done, either to ri- 
dicule or te render them odious, I am convinced, | 
that to defeat ſo much art and ſtrength, and dif. 
appoint ſo much malice and envy, as prime mini- 
ſters are generally attack'd with, require extraordi- 
nary talents: no man of only common prudence 
and fortitude could maintain himſelf in that poſt 
for a twelve-month, much leſs for many years to- 
gether, tho' he underſtood the world very well, 
and had all the virtue, faithfulneſs and integrity 
in it : therefore there muſt be ſome falacy in your 
Aen. 

CLEO. Either J have been deficient in explain 
ing myſelf, or elſe I have had the misfortune to be 
miſunderſtood. When I inſinuated, that men 
might be prime miniſters without extraordinary 
endowments, I ſpoke only in regard to the buſi- 
neſs itſelf, that province, which if there was no 
fach miniſter, the king and council would have the 
trouble of managing. 

Hox. To direct and manage the whole machine 
of government, he muſt be a conſummate flateſman 
in the firſt place. 
cu xo. You have too fiiblime a notion of that 
poſt. To be a conſummate ſtateſman, is the high- 
eſt qualification human nature is capable of poſ- 
ſeſſing: to deſerve that name, a man muſt be well 
vers'd in ancient and modern hiſtory, and tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the courts of Europe; 
that he may know not only the public intereſt in 
every nation, but likewiſe the private views, as 
well as inclinations, virtues and vices of princes 
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And miniſters: ' of every country in Chriſtendom 
and the borders of it, he ought to know the pro- 
duct and geography; the principal cities and for- 
treſſes; andof theſe, their trade and manufactures.; 
their Gtuation, natural advantages, ſtrength and 
number ef inhabitants: he muſt have read men, 
as well as books, and perfectly well underſtand bu⸗ 
man nature, and the uſe of the paſſions : he muſt 
moreover be a great maſter in concealing the 
ſentiments of his heart, have an entire com- 
'mand over his features, and be well fkill'd. in all 
the wiles and ſtratagems to draw. out ſecrets from 
others. A man, of whom all this, or the great- 
eſt part of it, may not be ſaid with truth, and 
that he has had great experience in public affairs, 
"cannot be call'd a conſummate ſtateſman ; but he 
may be fit to be a prime miniſter, tho he had not 
a hundredth part of thoſe qualifications. As the 
| king's favour creates prime miniſters, and makes 
_ their ſtation the poſt of the greateſt power as well 
as profit; ſo the ſame favour is the only bottom, 
which thoſe that are in it have to ſtand upon: the 
conſequence is, that the moſt ambitious men in 
all monarthies are ever eee for this poſt, 
as the higheſt prize, hich the enjoyment is 
eaſy, and all the . obtaining and preſer - 
ving it. We ſee accordingly, that the accom- 
= pliſhments I-ſpoke of to make a ſtateſman are ne- 
. glefted, and others aim'd at and ſtudy'd, that are 
more uſeful and more eaſily acquired. The capa- 
cities you obſerve in prime miniſters are of ano- 
ther narure, and conſiſt in being ſiniſn'd courtiers, 
and theroughly underſtanding the art of pleaſing 
and cajoling with addreſs, To procure a prince 
What he wants, when it is known, and to be di- 


ki in * kim with the pleaſures — 
C 


fbr; are ordinary ſervices: alking is no better” 


in his courtiers; a polite miniſter penetrates into 
His maſter's wiſhes, and furniſhes-him with what. 


thele neceſſary duties it is, that-the favour of prin- 


the good opinion of his maſter, it is eaſy for him 5 


tures: nor is it more difficult; in length of tima, 


A prime miniſter has by his place great advanta- 


poſt, but Who had many enemies, whether he Was 
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chan complaining ;. therefore being forced to aſſ, 
is to; have cauſe of complaint, and to ſee a prince 
ſobmit to the ſlavery of it, argues great ruſticity 


he delights i in, without giving him. the trouble to 
name it. Every common flatterer can praiſe and 
extol promiſcuouſly every thing that is ſaid or 
done; and find wiſdom and prudence in the moſt 
indifferent actions; but it belongs to the ſkilful 
courtier eto ſet ne gloſſes upon manifeſt imper- 
fections, and make every failing, every frailty of 
bis prince, have the real appearance of the vir- 
tues that are the neareſt, or: to ſpeak more juſtly, 
the leaſt oppoſite to them. By the obſervance of 


ces may be long preſerv'd as. well as obtain'd. 
Whoever: can make himfeif agreeable at a court, 
will ſeldom fail of being thought neceſſary; and 
when a favourite has. once eſtabliſhed himſelf in 


to make his own family, ingroſs the king's ear, 
and keep every body from him but his own crea- 


to turm out of the adminiſtration every body that 

was not of his own bringing in, and conſtantly 

be tripping up the heels of thoſe, who attempt to 
raiſe themſelves by any other intereſt or aſſiſtance. 


ges over all that: oppoſe him; one of them tis, . 
that no body, without exception, ever-fill'd that 


a plunderer:or a patriot : which being well known, . 
many things that are laid to a prime miniſter's : 
e are not credited 5 the the. 9 and 

P. 3. more 
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more difcreet part of : mankind, even when bey 
are true. As to the deſeating and diſappointing 
all the envy and malice they are generally attack d 
with; if the favourite was te do all- that himſelf, 
it would certainly, as you ſay, require extragrdi- 
mary talents, and a great capacity, as well as con- 
tinual vigilance and application; but this is the 
province of their creatures, a taſk divided into 
= great number of parts; and every. body that has 
the leaſt dependence upon, or has any thing to 
hope from the miniſter, makes it his buſineſs and 
his ſtudy, as it is his intereſt, on the one hand, 
0 cry up their patron, magnify his -virtues and 
abilities, and juſtify his conduct; en the other, 
to exclaim againſt all his Ae, blacken their 
reputation, and play at them every engine, and 
the ſame ſtrata HORS gre 
plant the minifter.. 

Hon · Then every well-polift'd courtier is 6+ 
to be a prime miniſter, without Jearning, or lan- 
guages, ſkill in politics, or any other qualifice- 
tion beſades. L 
Cx xo. No otlier than what: are WP and afily- 

met with: it is neceſſary, that he ſhould be a man, 
at leaſt, of plain common ſenſe; and not remarka- 
ble few: any groſs frailties or imperfections ; ; and 
of ſuch there is no fcarcity almoſt in any nation : 
he ought to be a man of tolerable health and con · 
Ritution, and one who delights in vanity, that he 
may reliſt, as well as be able to bear, the gaudy 
crowds that honour his levees; the conſtant ad- 
dreſſes, bows, and cringes of ſolicitors; and 'the- 
reſt of the homage that is perpetually paid him, 
The accompliſhment he ſtands moſt in need of, is 
10 be bold and reſolute,” ſo as not to be eaſily 
Hock d or ruffled; if he be thus qualified, has a 


good 


o 
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good 2 and is moreover able to attend a 
Bulüplicy of buſineſs, if not with a continual 
preſence of mind, at leaſt ſeemingly without hur- 
ry or perplexity, his capacity can never fail of be» 


ing extoll'd to the ſkies. 
Hos. You ſay nothing of his virtue nor his * 


neſty; there is a vaſt truſt put in a prime miniſter = | 
if he ſhould: be covetous and have no probity, nor 
| love for his country, he might make L ha 


vock with the public treaſure. 

Ciao. There is no man that? has any 1 
but he has ſome value for his reputation; and com- 
mon prudence is ſufficient to hinder a man of very 


indifferent principles from ſtealing, where he would 
be in great danger of being detected, and has no 
manner of ſecurity that he thall not be . 


for it. 


Hon. But great a is repoſed 1 in 1 
where he cannot be trac ed; as in the money for 


ſecret ſervices, of ele r ee of ſtate, it 
may be often improper even to mention, much 
more to ſcrutinize into the particulars; and in ne- 
iations with other courts, ſhould he be only 
ſway d by ſelfiſhneſs and private views, without 
regard to virtue or the public, is it not in his po w- 


er to betray his country, ſell nn and do- 


all manner of miſchief? 
Ci ko. Not amongſt us, . parliaments are 


every year fitting. - In foreign affairs nothing of | 


moment can be tranſacted, but what all the world: 


muſt know; and ſhould any thing be done or at- 


tempted, that would be palpably ruinous to the- 
kingdom, and in the opinion of natives and fo- 


reigners grofly and manifeſtly claſhing with our 


intereſt, would raiſe a general clamour, and 
_ the mini ſter into dangers, which no man 
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of the leaſt prudence, who intends to Qay 3 in his 
country, would ever run into. As to the money 
for ſecret ſervices, and perhaps other ſims, which 
miniſters have the diſpoſal. of, and where they have 
great latirudes, I don't queſtion, but they have 
opportunities of embezling the nation's treaſure : 
"but to do this without being diſcover'd, it muſt 
be done ſparingly, and with great diſcretion :. 
the malicious overlookers that envy them their 
places, and watch all their motions, are a great 
awe upon them: the animoſities between thoſe 
_ antagoniſts; and the quarrels between parties, are 

à conſiderable part of the nation's ſecurity, 
Hon. But would it-not be a greater ſecurity to 
have men of honour, of ſenſe and knowledge, of 
application and frugality, * d to 1 em- 


ployments? 


Cueo, Yes, without doubt⸗ | 
Hor. What cenſidence can we have in the j ju- 
ſtice or integrity of men; that, en the one hand, 
- ſhew themſelves on all occaſions mercenary and 
greedy after riches; and, on the other, make it e- 
vident, by their manner of living, that no wealth 
or eſtate could ever ſuffice to ſupport their expen- 
ces, or ſatisfy their deſires ? beſides, would it not 
de a great encouragement to virtue and merit, if 
from the poſts of honourꝭ and profit all were to be 
debarr d and excluded, that either wanted. capacity, 
or were enemies to bubaeks ; all the felfiſh ambi- 
tious, vain, and voluptuous : „ 
__ C1:0, No body diſputes it with you; and if 
virtue, religion, and future happineſs were ſought 


after by the generality of mankind, with. the ſame 


" follicitude, as ſenſual pleaſure, politeneſs, and 
worldly glory are, it would certainly be beſt, that 


| Bone but men * good * and known abilicies 
ſhould: 
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ſhiould have any place in the government whatever: 
but to expect that this ever ſhould happen, or to 
xe in hopes of it in a large, opulent and flouri- 
ſuing kingdom, is to betray great ignorance in hu» - 
man affairs; and whoever reckons a general. tempe - 
rance, fru gality, aud · diſintereſtedneſs among the 
national bleſſings, and at the ſame time ſolicites 
heaven for eaſe and plenty, and the encreaſe of 
trade, ſeems· to-me little to underſtand what he 
is about. The beſt of all then not being to be 
had, let us look out for the next beſt, and we 
ſhall find, that of all poſſible means to ſecure and 
perpetuate to nations their eſtabliſhment, and what- 
ever they value, there is no better method than 
with wiſe laws to guard and entrench their conſti- 
tution,, and contrive ſuch forms of adminiſtration. 
that the common · weal can receive no great detri- 
ment from the want of knowledge or probity of 
miniſters, if any of them ſhould prove leſs able or 
honeſt, than they could wiſh them. The public 
adminiſtration. mult always go forward; it. is a ſhig 
that can. never ly at anchor: the moſt knowing 
the moſt virtuous, and the leaſt ſelf-intereſted mi⸗ 
niſters are the beſt; · but in the mean time there 
muſt be miniſters. Swearing and drunkenneſs are 
crying fins among ſeafaring men; and I. ſhould 


think it a very deſirable bleſſing to the nation, if 


it was poſſible. to reform them: but all this while 
we muſt have ſailors; and. if none were to be ad- 
mitted on board of any of his majeſty's ſnips, that 
had ſworn above a thouſand oaths, or had been 
drunk above ten times in their lives; L am per- 
ſwaded that the ſea ſervice would ſuffer very much 
* the well-meaning regulation. 

Hox. Why don't yau ſpeak more openly, and 
ſay that there. is no. virtue or probity in che world ? 
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for all the drift of your diſcourſe is wading-rd 
prove that. 

CLz0. I have amply declared my ſelf upon this | 
fubject already. in a former -converſktion z. and I 
wonder you will lay again to my charge what 1 
once abſolutely denied: I never thought chat there 
were no- virtuous or religious men z what I diſſet 

in with the flatterers of Our ſpecies, is about tbe 
numbers which they contend for; and I am pers 
faded that you your ſelf, in reality, don't believe 
| that there are intros virtuous. gun, "or ima. 
vine yon do 

Ho. Now me- vom to know: _ wou 
better than I do my ſelt?ꝰ 

Ciro. You know 1 Have tried you a Wie 
head already, when I ludicroufly 'extoll'd and ſet 2. 
ne gloſs on the merit of ſeveral callings/and pro · 
feſſions in che fociety, from the Towelt Nations of 
life to the higheſt: it them plainly; appears, that, 
tho” you Have a very high opinion'sf mankind in 
general when we come to partieulare; yoù was as. 
| Kevere/ and every whit'as" cenforions; as my ſelf. 
1 muſt obſerye one thing to you, which. is worth: 
conſideration. Moſt, if not all, people are deſi- 
rous of being thovglit impartial; yet nothing is 
more difficult tian to preſerve our judgment / unbi. 
aſs'd,. when we are influence d- either by our love or 
our hatred + and how juſt and! equitable Toever- 
people are, we ſee that their friends are ſeldom ſo 
good, or their enemies ſo Bad, as they repreſent: 
them, when they are angry with the one, or bigh- 
ly pleas'd- with the other. For my part; I don't 
think that, generally fpeaking,” prime miniſters are 
much worſe than their: adverſaries, who, for their 
own intereſt, defame them, and; at the ſame time, 
Jnove heaven and earth to be in heir places, . 


4. 
* 
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5 v lock out for two perſons of eminence, in any 


court of Europe, that are equal in merit or capa- 


eity, and as well match'd in virtues and vices, bug: 


of contrary parties; and whenever we meet witk 
two ſuch, one in favour, and the other neglected, 
we ſhall always find, that whoever is uppermoſt,. 
and in great employ, has the applauſe of his party; 
and, if things go tolerably well, his friends will 
| attribute every good ſucceſs to his: conduct, and 
derive all his actions · from laudable motives: the 
oppoſite fide can diſcover no yirtues in him; they 
will not allow him te act from any principle but 
his paſſions ; and, i any thing be done amiſs, are 
very ſure that it would not have happened if their 
patron had been in the ſame poſt. This is the way 
of the world. How immenſely do often people of 
the ſame kingdom differ in the opinien they have 
of their chiefs and commanders; even when they 
are ſuecefsful to admiration! We have been wit; 
neſſes ourſelves, that one part of the nation has 


aſeribed the victories of à general entirely to his 


conſummate knowledge in martial affairs, and ſu- 
perlative capacity in action; and maintain'd, that 
it was impoſſible for a man to bear all the toils 
and fatigues he underwent with alacrity, or to 
eourt the dangers he voluntarily expoſed himfetf 
to, if he had not been ſupported, as well as ani- 
mated, by the true ſpirit of heroiſm, and a moſt 
generous love for his country: theſe, you know, 
were the ſentiments of one part of the nation, 
whilſt the other attributed. all his ſucceſſes to the 
bravery of his troops, and the extraordinary care 


that was taken at home to ſupply his army; and 


inſiſted upon it, that, from the whole courſe of his 
life, it was demonſtrable; that he had never been 


* up or actuated by my other principles than 
P. 6. excels 
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exceſs of ambition and an unſatiable greedineſy : 
after riches. 
Hon. I don't ow but I may have ſaid ſo my 
elf, Butz after. all, the duke of Marlborough 
was a very great man, an extraordinary genius. 
Cx xo. Indeed was he, and Jam Lak to- . | 
vou own it at laſt, 


Virtutem . 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi. 
Hor: A propos. I viſn you would bid them 
flop for two or three minutes: ſame. of the hore 
muy perhaps may ſtale the while. | 
CEO. No excules, pray. You command here, 
Zeſides, we have time oe" you want 
o go out? 5 
Hon. No; but 1 want to ſet down. ſomething 
now-I think of it, which I have heard you repeat 
ſeveral times. I have often had a: mind to aſk you 
- for it, and it always went out of my head again. 
It is the cpitaph- which your friend made upon the 
duke 
Cx xO. Of Marlborough? with all my heart : 
have you paper? : 
Hon. I'll write it upon the back of this letters. 
and, as it happens, I mended my pencil this morn- 
ing. How does it begin? 


Cr xo. Qui belli aut pacis virtutibus afrapetebant. | 
Hor. Wall: 
CRO. Finxerunt homines ſecula priſca Deos. 


Ho. I have 4. But tell me a whole diſtich at 
a time ;. the ſenſe : is: clearer. 


Cuno. 84 
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Ciro. Quæ Martem Ane patre tulit, font matre 
© MMinervam,. 
 Muſires mendax Crecia allet at. 


Hos. That is really a happy thought. Cau-- 
rage and conduct: juſt the two qualifications he ex- 
cell'd in, What's the next? 


Cx E. Anglia quem genuit jacet har homo cane 
ditus urna, 


Antiqui- ſualem non habuere Drum. 


Hon. — I thank you. They may go on now. 
I have ſeen ſeveral things ſince fixſt I. heard this e- 
pitaph of you, that are manifeſtly borrow'd from 


it. Was it never publiſh'd'? 


Cx I believe not. The firſt time; I ſaw it 
was the day the duke was buried, and ever fince it 
has been handed about in manuſcript ; z. butI never 


15 mn with it in print yet. 


Hos. It is worth all his FABLE oF THE BEE 8, 
in my opinion, f 

Crxo. If you like it 0 well, 1 can 1 you a 
Tranſlation of: it, lately done by a gentleman of 
Oxford, if IJ have not loſt it. It only takes in the 
firſt and laſt diſtieh, which indeed contain the main 
thought: the ſecond does not carry it on, and is 
rather a. digreſſion. | 

Hoa. But it demonſtrates the truth of the firſt 
in a very cenvincing manner; and that Mars had 
no father; and Minerva no mother, is the moſt 
fortunate thing a man could wiſh for, who wanted 
to prove that. the n we have of them is fa> 
bulous. 

CLEO. Oh, here it is. I don't know whether 
Fou can read it; I copied it in haſte, 
Hor. Very well : 


8 


= 


The 
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1 - © The grateful ages paſt a god deelar'd, 
© Who wiſely — or who bravely war'd ++ 
© Hence: Greece her Mars and Pallas deify'd ; 
© Made him the hero's, her the patriat's guide 3 3. 
. Ancients; within this urn a mortal lies; 
©-Shew me his peer among Jour deities.” > 


It is very good. | 

CLEO. Very lively 3. and what is aim's at in- 
the Latine is rather more clearly expreſs d in the 
Engliſh. 2 
Hon. You know. I am fond of no Englifhi' verſe 
but Milton's. But don t Tet this Hinder our con- 
verſation. 

Cr xo. I was ſpeaking of the yartiaiey' of man · 
kind in general, and. putting you in mind how 
differentty men judg't ef actions, according us 
they liked or diſliked the perſons that 8 
them. 

Hon. But before that yen was arguing TY 
the neceſſity, which 1 think there is, for men of 
great accompliſhments and extraordinary qualifica-- 

tions in the adminiſtration of public affairs. Had 
you any thing to add? 1 

Co. No: at leaſt I don't remember- that I 

had, 

Hon. I don 't believe you have an Mt deſign * 
advaneing theſe notions; but ſuppoſing them to be 
true, I can Teomprahend that divulging them can 

have any other effect than the increaſe of ſloth and 
ignorance; for if men may fill the higheſt places 
in the government without learning or capacity, 
genius or knowledge, there's an end of all the 
labour of the brain, and the fatigue of hard ſtu- 
dy. 

re. i ons: mad no ſuck general aſſertion 3 : 

dat that an artful man may make a _ 

ure 
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Fare in the higheſt. poſt of the adminiſtration,” 


and other great employments, without extraordi : 
nary talents, is certain: as to cõnſummate ſtateſmen; _. 
1 don't believe there ever: were three perſons upon 
earth, at the ſame time, that deſervd that name, 
There is not a quarter of the wiſdem, ſolid know 
ledge, or intrinfic worth, in the world, that men 
talk of, and compliment: one another-with z. and 
of virtue or religion there is not an * 
in reality of what there is in appearance. 
Hon. 1 allow chat thoſe who ſet out from no 
| better. motives, than avarice and ambition, aim at 
no other ends bat wealth and hondur; which, if 
they ean but get any ways they are ſatis ſied; but 
men, he act fromm principles of virtue and a ꝓub- 
lic ſpirit, take pains: with alacrity to attain the ac- 
compliſhments that will make them capable of ſer- 
ving their-country :. and if virtue be ſo ſcarce, how. 
come there to be men of ſuill in their-ptoſeſions of 
for chat there ars Geer wap. aaa men of 
eapteityy. is'thoſt certain. 

CLEO. The foundation of all e 
Mult be laid in our youth, before we are able or 
allow d to chuſe for ourſelves, or to judge, which 
is the moſt profitable way of employing our time. 
I is to goed diſcipline, and the prudent care of 

nes and maſters, that men ave beholden for the 
grestell part of thelr improvements; and ſew pa- 
rents are ſo bad as not to wiſſi æheir offspring might 
be well accompliſh'd: the fame natural affection, 
that makes men take pains to live their children 
rich, renders them ſolicitous about their education. 
Beſides, it is unfaſhionable, : and conſequently a 
diſgrace; to neglect them. The chief deſign of 
parents in W up their children to a calling 
. „ is to. procure them a livelihood. 
What 


4d 


* 
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What promotes and encourages arts and ſciences, 

s the reward, money and honour; and thouſands - 
of perfections are attain d to, that would have 
had no exiſtence, if men had been leſs proud or 

leſs covetous. Ambition, avarice, and often ne · 

_ ceſſity, are great ſpurs to induſtry and application; 
and oſten rouze men from ſloth and indolence, 
when they are grown up, whom. no perſwaſions, 

or chaſtiſement of fathers or tutors, made any im- 

preſſtion upon in their youth. Whilſt profeſſions 
are lucrative, and have great dignities belonging 
to them, there will always be men that excel in 
them. In a large polite! nation therefore all forts 
of learning will ever abound, whilſt, the people 
fouriſh. Rich parents, and ſuch as can afford it, 
ſeldom fail bringing up their children to litera- 
ture: from this inexhauſtible ſpring it is, that - we 
always draw much larger ſupplies than we ſtand in 
need of, for all the callings and profeſſions where 
the knowledge of the learned languages: is requi» 
red. Of thoſe that are brought up to letters, 
ſome neglect them, and throw by their books, as 

Toon as they are their own. maſters; others grow 

ſonder of ſtudy as they increaſe in years; but the 
greateſt part will always retain a value for what 

has coſt them pains to acquire. Among the weal- 
thy, there will be always lovers of knowledge, 
as well as idle people: every ſcience. will. have 
its admirers, as men differ in their taſtes and plea- 
_ Jures; and there is no part of learning but ſame» 
| body or other will look into it, and labour at it, 
from no better principles than ſome men are fox- 
Hunters, and others take delight i in angling. . Look 
upon the mighty labours of antiquaries, botaniſts, 
and the virtuoſo's in butterflies, cockle-ſhells, and 
2855 eee and mind the 
* mag» 
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ap terms they all make uſe of in their re- 
ſpective provinces, and the pompous names they 

often give to what others, who have no taſte that 
way, would not think worth any mortal's notice. 

Curioſity is often as bewitching tothe rich, as lu- 
ere is to the poor; and what intereſt does in ſomo, 
vanity does in others; and great. wonders-are of- 
ten produced from-a happy mixture of both. Is 

it not amazing that a. temperate man ſhould be at 
the expence of four or. five theuſand a. year, os, 
which is much the ſame thing, be contented to. loſe 
the intereſt of above a hundred thouſand. pounds, 
to have the reputation of being the poſſeſſor and 
owner of rarities and -knicknacs in a very great a- 
bundance, at the ſame time that he loves money, 
and continues ſlaving for it in his old age? It is 
the hopes either of gain or reputation, of large 
revenues and great dignities, that promote learn - 

ing; and when we ſay that any calling, art or 
ſcience; is not encouraged, we mean no more by 
it, than that the maſters or profeſſors of it are not 
ſufficiently rewarded for their pains, either with - 
honour or profit. Fhe moſt holy functions are 
no.exception to what: I ſay; and. few miniſters of 
the goſpeb are ſo diſintereſted as to have a leſs re- 
gard to the honours and emoluments that are or 
ought to be annexed to their employment, than 
they have to- the ſervice and benefit they ſhould. 
be of to others; and, among thoſe of them that 

ſtudy hard and take uncommon pains, it is not eat 
fily proved that many are excited to their extra- 
ordinary labour by a public ſpirit, or ſolicitude 

for the ſpiritual welfare of the laity: on the con- 

trary, it is viſible, in the greateſt part of them, 
that they are animated by the love of glory and 
the hopes of preferment; neither is it uncommon 
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io ſee the moſt uſeſul parts of learning neglected 


for the moſt trifling, when, from the latter, men 


Have reaſon to hope that they ſhall have greater 


opportunities of ſhewing their parts, than offer 
themſelves from the former. Oſtentation and en- 


vy have made more authors than virtne and bene- 
volence. Men of known capacity and erudition 
are often labouring hard to eclipſe and ruin one 
another's glory. What principle muſt we ſay two 
adverſaries act from, both men of unqueſtionable 
-good ſenſe and extenfive knowledge, when all the 


Kill andj pradence they are maſters: of are not 


able to Rifle in their ſtudied performances, and 
hide from the world, the rancour. of their minds, 
the ſpleen and animoſity they both write with. 
one another ? 

Hor. I dont fy that fu a8 from principles 
of virtue. 
Crx. vet you know =n inſtance of this in 
two grave divines, men of fame and great merit, 


ef whom: each would think himſelf very mch 


injured; ſhould his virtue be called in queſtion... 
Hon. When men have an opportunity, under 
pretence of zeal for religion, or the public good, 
40. vent Weir. 22 ee nene ane liberties. 
- 'CLto. De Jana — are; 
Hon. A triſſe. I can't gueſs yet. 
CxxO. About the metre of the comic ports a. 


* 5 
mong the antients. 
. 


Hok. T know what you mean now; the man- 
mer of ſcanding and chanting thoſe verſes. | 
CLEO. Can you think of any thing belonging 


& literature, of leſs importance, or more uſeleſs ? 
Hon. Not readily. 


Wen Yet the great conteſt betwoen them, 
. 


you fee, is which of them underſtands it beſt, and 
has knowmit the langeſt.. This inſtance, 1 think, 
hints to us, how highly improbable it is, tho men 
ſhould act from no better principles than envy. 
avarice- and ambition, that, when learning is 
once eſtabliſhed, any part of it, even che moſt 
unprofitable, ſhould euer be neglected in ſuch a 
large opulent nation as ours is, where there are 
fo many places of honout, and ee to 
be diſpoſed of among ſcholars. 

Hos. But: ſince men are fit to ſerve 2 
places with: ſo little capacity, as yeu inſinuate, 
why ſhould they give themſelves that unneceſſary 
2 of ſtudying hard, and eee enge 
| than there is occaſion for 

Cues. I thought I had — that alreadyz 
a great many, becauſe they whe delight: ia dy: 
and knowledge: 

Hon. But there are men that labour at it with. 
Fo much application as to impair their healths, 
and: * 3 nnn. of 
it. 

Cx xo. Not ſo many as there are that injure 
qheir healths, and actually kill themſelves with 
hard drinking, which i the moſt unteaſonable 

pliaſure of the two, and a much greater fatigue, 
But I don't: deny that there are: men, who take 
pains to qualify themſelves in order to ſerve their 
country; what I inſiſt upon is, that the number 
ef thoſe who-do the ſame thing to ſerve them+ 
ſelves, with kitle regard to their country, is in · 
finitely greater. Mr Hutcheſon, who: wrote the 
Inquiry into the original of our ideas of beauty. 
© and virtue, feems to be very expert at weigh - 
ing and meaſuring the quantities of affection, be- 
W & c. I wiſh that curious . 
WO 


* 
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would give himſelf the trouble, at his leiſure, to 
weigh two things ſeparately ; firſt, the real — 
men have for their country, abſtracted from ſelfiſh- 
neſs; ſecondly, the ambition they have of being 
thought to act from · that love, tho' they feel. none. 
I wiſh, 1 ſay, that; this ingenious gentleman would 
once weigh theſe two aſunder; and afterwards, 
baving taken in impartially alh he could find of ei- 
ther; in this or any other nation, ſhew us in his 
demonſtative way what proportion the quantities 
bore to each other. Quiſque bi commiſſus' e/}, 
 fays Seneca; and certainly, it! is not the care of 
others, but the eare of itſelf, which nature has 
truſted and charged every individualicreature with, 
When men exert themſelves in an /extraordinany 
manner, they generally do it to be the better for 
it themſelves; to excel, to be talk'd of, and to 
be preferred to others, that follow the fame buk- 
_ or court the ſame favours. 

Hor. PO you think it more 2 | tht 
men of parts and learning ſhould be PE 
than others of leſs capacity? 

CLEO. Cœteris paribus, I do. 

; Hor. Then yon muſt allow, that there. is vis- 
tue at leaſt in thoſe who have the diſpoſal of places. 

CLEO. I do not ſay there is not; but them is 

| Ekewiſe: glory, and real honour accruing; to pa- 
trons, for advancing men of merit; and if a per- 
ſon, who has a good living in his gift, beſtows it 
upon a very able man, every body applauds him, 
and: every pariſhioner is counted to be particularly 
obliged to him. A vain man does not love to have 
his choiee diſapproved of, and exclaimed againſt 
by all the world, any more than a virtuous man ;. 
- and-the love of applauſe, which is innate. to our 
W would alone be — to make the ge- 
=_ TR, : . ; nerality ä 
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nh of men, and even the greateſt part of the 
molt vicious, always chuſe the moſt worthy, out. 
of any number of candidates; if they knew the 
truth, and no ſtronger motive ariſing from con- 
ſanguinity, friendſhip, intereſt, or ſomething elſe, 
was to interfere with the principle L named. i 
Hon. But, methinks, according te your ſyſtem, 
thoſe ſhould be ſooneſt er that can beſt coax. 
and flatter, | | 
Cx ko. Among the Jearned o are 1 of 
art and addreſs, that can mind their ſtudies with- 
out neglecting the world : theſe, are the men that 
know how to ingratiate themſelves with perſons 
of quality, employing to the beſt advantage all 
their parts and induſtry for that/purpoſe. Do 
but look into the lives and the deportment of 
ſuch eminent men, as we have been ſpeaking of, 
and you will ſoon diſcever the end and advan- 
tages they ſeem to propoſe to themſelyes from 
their hard ſtudy and ſevere lucubrations. When 
you ſee men in holy orders, without call or ne- 
ceſſity, hovering about the courts of princes; when 
you ſee them continually addreſſing and ſcraping 
acquaintance with the favourites; when you hear 
them exclaim againſt the luxury of the age, and 
complain of the neceſſity they are under of com- 
plying with it; and at the ſame time you ſee, that 
they are forward, nay, eager, and take pains with 
fatisfaction, in their way of living, te imitate the 
beau monde, as far as it is in their power: that 
no ſooner they are in poſſeſſion of one preferment, 
but they are ready, and actually ſoliciting ſor ano- 
ther, more gainful and more reputable; and that, 
en all emergenties, wealth, power, honour and 
ſupeciority, are the things they graſp at, and take 
delight ia; when, I ſay, you ſee theſe Nags, this 
con- 
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Feoncurrence vf evidences, is it any. longer difficult 
to gueſs at, or rather is there room to doubt of, the 
12 tbey act yy or dhe n of their 

urs? ' 

.- Hoxr. x have little to ſay to prieſts, and do not 
Jook for virtue from that quarter. 

Cx go. Yet you will find as much of it among 

Aivines, as you will among any other claſs'of men; 

but every where leſs in reality than there is in ap- 

Pearance. Nobody would be thought inſincere, or 

to prevaricate ; but there are few men, though they 

-are fo honeſt as to own what they would have, that 

Will acquaint us with the true reaſon why they 

would have it: therefore, the diſagreement be · 

Tween the words and actions of men is at no time 
more conſpicuous, than When we would learn from 
them their ſeneiments concerning the real worth 
of things. Virtue is without doubt the moſt va- 
| Jrable treaſure which man can be poſſeſſed of; it 
has every body's good word; but where is the 
country, in which it is heartily embraced, præmia 
fi tollas ? Money, on the other hand, is deſervedly 
called the root of all evil: there das not been a 
-moraliſt nor a ſatyriſt of note that has not had a 
fling at it; yet what pains are taken, and what 
hazards are run to acquire it, under various pre- 
tences of deſigning to do good with it! As for my 
Part, I verily beheve, that, as an acceſſary cauſe, 
it has done more miſchief i in the world than any 
one thing beſides: yet it is impoſſible to name a- 
another that is fo abſolutely neceſſary to the order, 
<xconomy, and the very exiſtence of the civil ſo- 
ciety; for as this is entirely built upon the variety 
vf our wants, fo the whole ſuperſtructure is made 
up of the reciprocal ſeryices which men do to 
each other. How to get _ ſervices performed . 
395 | hy © 
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by others, when we have occaſion for them, is 
the grand and almoſt conſtant ſollicitude in life 
of every individual perſon. To- expect that others 
ſhould ſerve us for nothing is unreaſonable ; there- 
fore all commerce, that men can have together, 
. muſt be a continual bartering of one thing for ano- 
ther. The ſeller, who transfers the property of a 
thing, has bis own intereſt as much at heart as 
the buyer, who purchaſes that property; and, if 
you want or like a thing, the owner of it, whate- 
ver ſtock. or provifion he may have-of the ſame, 
or how greatly foever you may ſtand in need of it, 
will never part with it, but for a conſideration, 
N he likes better than he does the thing you 
Which way ſhall J perſuade a man to ſerve 
5 1 the ſervice I can repay him in is ſuch 
as he does not want or care for? Nobody, who is 
at peace, and has no contention with any of the 
Teciety, will do any thing for a lawyer; and a 
phyſician can purchaſe nothing of a man whoſe 
whole family is in perfect health. Money obvi- 
ates and takes away all thoſe difficulties, by being 
an acceptable reward for all the ſervices men ean 

do to one another. 

Hor. But all men valuing 3 above 
their worth, every body will over - rate his labour. 
Would not "this follow from your ſyſtem ? 

CLEO. It certainly would, and does. But what 
is to be admired is, that the larger the numbers are 
in a. ſociety, the more extenſive they have ren- 
dred the variety of their deſires; and the more 
operoſe the gratification of them is become among 
them by cuſtom, the leſs miſchievous is the con- 

ſequence of that evil, where they have the uſe of 
money: whereas, without it, the ſmaller the num» 
ber was ol a ſociety, and the more ſtrictly the 
| Mem- 
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cannot be attained to, but in great length; of time, 


is not wanting, and due care is taken of it by the 


© which it is wiſdom to relieve, but folly to cure.“ 
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members of i it, -in ſupplying their wants, Would. 
confine themſelves to thoſe only that were: neceſ- 
fary for their ſubſiſtence, the more eaſy it would 
de for them to agree about the reciprocal ſervices 
I ſpoke of. But to procure all the eomforts of life, 
and what is called temporal happinels, in a large 
polite nation, would be every whit -as pradticable | 
without ſpeech, as it would be without money, or 
an equivalent to be uſed inſtead-of it. Where this 


legiſlature, it will always be the ſtandard which 
the worth of every thing will be weighed by. 
There are great bleſſings that ariſe from neceſſi- 
ty; and that every body is obliged to-eat and 
drink, is the cement of civil fociety. Let men 
ſet what high value they pleaſe upon themſelves, 
that labour, which 'moſt people are capable of 
doing, will ever be the cheapeſt. Nothing can be 
dear of which there is great plenty, how beneficial 
foever it may be to man; and ſcarcity inhances 
the price of things much oftner than the uſeful- 
neſs of them. Hence it is evident why thoſe arts 
and ſciences will always be the moſt lucrative that 


by tedious ſtudy and cloſe application; or-elſe re- 
quire a particular genius, not often to be met with, 
It is likewiſe evident, to whoſe lot, in all focieties, 
the hard and dirty labour, which nobody would 
-meddle with, if he could help it, will ever fall : 
but you have ſeen enough of this in the -FABLE 
or THE BEES, 

Hon. I have fo, and, Une Semafkable Lying; I 
have read there on this ſubject, which J ſhall-ne- 
ver forget. The poor, ſays the author, have 

nothing to ſtir them up to labour, but their wants, 


P 1 ee dead nne 
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Tuo. I believe the maxim to be juſt, and that it 


is not leſs calculated for the real advantage of the 
poor, than it appears to be for the benefit of the 


rich. For, among the labouring people, thoſe 
will ever be the leaſt wretched as to themſelves, as 
well as'moſt uſeful to the public, that being mean 
ly born and bred, ſubmit to the ſtation they are 


in with chearfulneſs; and, . contented that their 


children ſhould ſucceed them in the ſame low con- 
dition, inure them from their infancy 'to labour 


and ſubmiſſion, as well as the cheapeſt diet and 


apparel: when, on the confrary, that ſort of them 
will always be the leaſt ſerviceable to others, and 
themſelves the moſt unhappy, who, diſſatisfy d with 


their labour, are always grumbling and repining 


at che meanneſs of their condition; and, under 
pretence of having a great regard for the Welfare 
of their children, recommend the education of 
them to the charity of others; and you ſhall al- 
ways find, that of this latter claſs of poor, the 
greateſt part are idle, fottiſh people, that, lead- 
ing diſſolute lives themſelves, are neglectful 4 
their families, and only want, as far as it is ir 
their power, to ſhake off the burden, of Anden 
for their brats, from their own ſhoulders. 


Hox. I am no advocate for charity-ſchools; yet 


I think it is barbarous, that the children of the 
labouring poor ſhould be for ever pinn'd down, 
they, and all their poſterity, to that flaviſh condi- 
tion ; and that thoſe, who are meanly born, what 
parts or genius ſoever they might be of, ſhould 
be hinder'd and debarr'd from raiſing chemſelyes 
higher. 

CLEO. So ſhould I think it Wee if what 
you ſpeak of was done any where, or propos d to 
de done. But there is no degree of men in Chri- 
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Nendom that are pinn'd down, they and their po · 
ſterity, to ſlavery for ever. Among the very 
* ſort, there are ſortunate: men in every coun- 
ry; and we daily ſee perſons that, without edu- 
— or friends, by their own induſtry. and ap- 
Plication, raiſe themſelves from nothing to medi- 
ocrity, and ſometimes above it, if once they come 
rightly to love money and take delight in ſaving 
it: and this happens more often to people of com- 
mon and mean capacities, than it does to thoſe of 
brighter parts. But there is a prodigious difference 
between debarring the children of the poor from 
ever riſing higher in the world, and refuſing to force 
education upon thouſands of them promiſcuouſly, 
hen they ſhould be more uſefully employed. As 
Jome of the rich; muſt. come to be poor, ſo ſome 
of the poor. will come to be rich in the common 
courſe: of things. But that univerſal benevolence, 
that ſhould every where induſtriouſly lift up the in- 
digent labourer from his meanneſs, would not be 
leſs injurious to the whole kingdom than a tyran- 
mical power, that ſhould, without a cauſe, caſt 
down the wealthy from their eaſe and; affluence, 
Let us ſuppoſe, that the hard and dirty labour 
throughout the nation requires three millions of 
hands, and chat every branch of it is performed by 
the children of the poor, illiterate, and ſuch as 
Had little or no education themſelves; it is evi- 
dent, that if. a tenth part of theſe children, by 
ſorce and deſign, were to be exempt, from the low- 
eſt drudgery, either there muſt be ſo much work 
left undone, as would demand three hundred thou- 
ſand people; or the defect, occaſion d by the num- 
bers taken off, muſt be ſupply'd by the children 
of other, that had been better bred. ö 


Hon. So that what.is dane at ſirſt out of charity 
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"to ſome, may, at long run, prove to be cruelty 


to others. 

CLEO. And vill, depend upon it. In the com- 
pound of all nations, the different degrees of men 
-ought to bear a certain proportion to each other, 
as to numbers, in order to render the whole a 


| well-proportion d mixture. And as this due pro- 


portion is the reſult and natural conſequence of 
the difference there is in the qualifications of men, 
and the viciſſitudes that happen among them, ſo it 
is never better attained to, or preſerved, than 
when no body meddles with it. Hence we may 
learn, how the ſhort-ſighted wiſdom, of perhaps 
well- meaning people, may rob us of a felieity, 
that would flow ſpontaneouſly from the nature of 
every large ſociety, if none were to divert or in- 
terrupt the ſtream. | 

Ho. I don't care to enter into theſe abſtruſe 
matters; what have you further | to ſay in praiſe of 
money: ? 

CIO. I have no deſign either to ſpeak for or a- 


gainſt it; but be it good or bad, the power and 


ee of it are both of vaſt extent, and the 
influence of it upon mankind has never been ſtrong- 
er or more general in any empire, ſtate or king - 
dom, than in the moſt knowing and politeſt ages, 
when they were in their greateſt grandeur and pro- 
ſperity, and when arts and ſciences were the moſt 


flouriſhing in them: therefore the invention of 


money ſeems to me to be a thing more ſkilfally a- 
dapted to the whole bent of our nature, than any 
other of human contrivance. There is no great- 
er remedy againſt-ſloth or ſtubborneſs ; and with 


_ aſtoniſhment I have beheld the readineſs and ala- 


crity with which it often makes the proudeſt men 
pay bomage to their inferiors: it purchaſes all ſer- 
R 2 vices, 
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vices, and cancels all debts; nay, it does more, 
for hen a perſon is employed in his occupation, 
and he who ſets him to work a good pay+maſter, 
how laborious, hew difficult, or irkſome ſoeyer 

ſervice be, the obligation is always reckoned 
1 ly upon him who performs it. | 

Hox: Don't you think, that many eminent 
men in the learned profeſſions would caflent from 

| you in this? | 

CLEo. I know very well, that none ought. to 
do it, if ever they courted bulineſ or haunted after 
tens ent. 

Hor. All you have gad! is true, among mer- 
cenary people; but upon noble minds that deſpiſe 
hucre, honour has a far greater efficacy than money. 
CEO. The higheſt titles, and the moſt illuſtri- 
ous births are no ſecurity againſt covetouſneſs; 
and perſons of the firſt quality, that are actually | 
generous and munificent, are often as greedy after 

gain, when it is worth their while, as the moſt 
ſordid mechanics are for trifles: the year twenty 
has taught us, how difficult it is to find out thoſe 
noble minds that deſpiſe lucre, when there is a pro- 
ſpect of getting vaſtly. Beſides, nothing is more 
univerſally charming than money; it ſuits with e- 
very ſtation; the high, the low, the wealthy, and 
the poor : whereas honour has little influence on 
the mean, ſlaving people, and rarely affects any 
of the vulgar; but if it does, money will almoſt 
every where purchaſe honour; nay, riches of 
themſelves are an honour to all thoſe who know 
how-to uſe them faſhionably Honour, on the con- 
trary, wants riches for its ſupport; without them 
it is a dead weight that oppreſſes its owner; and 
titles of honour, join'd to a neceſſitous condition, 
are a. greater burden ä than the ſame de- 
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gree of poverty is alone: for the higher a man's 
quality is, the more conſiderable are his wants in 
| life; but the more money he has, the better he 
is able to ſupply the greateſt: extravagancy of them. 
| Lucre is the beſt reſtorative in the world, in a li- 
teral ſenſe, and works upon the ſpirits mechanical- 
ly; for it is not only a ſpur, that excites men to 
labour, and makes. them in love with it; but it 
likewiſe gives relief in wearineſs, and actually 
ſupports men in all fatigues and difficulties. A 
labourer of any ſort, who is paid in proportion 
to his diligence, can do more work than another; 
who is paid by the why or the week, and has ſtand- 
ing Wages. | 
Hor. Don't- you think then, "y_ there are 
men in laborious offices, who for a fix'd falary 
diſcharge. their duties with diligence and aſſiduity? 
CLeo. Yes, many; but there is no place or 
employment in which there are required or ex« 
pected that continual attendance and uncommon 
ſeverity of application, that ſome men haraſs and 
puniſh themſelves with by choice, when every freſh 
trouble meets with a new recompence; and you 
never ſaw men ſo entirely devote themſelves to 
their calling, and purſue bufineſs with that eager- 
neſs, diſpatch and perſeverance in any office or 
preferment, in which the yearly-income is certain 
and unalterable; as they often do in thoſe profeſ- 
ſions, where the reward continually accompanies 
the labour, and the fee. immediately either pre- 
cedes the ſeryice they do to others, as it is with 
| the lawyers, or follows it, as it is with the pt y- 
ſicians I am ſure you havechinted at this in 
our firſt converſation yourſelf. = 
Hor. Here's: the caſtle before us. 
Gr £0, Which I ſuppoſe you are not ſorry fore 
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Honk. Indeed I am, and would have been glad 

to have heard you ſpeak of kings and other ſove- 
reigns, with the ſame candor as well as freedom, 
with which you have treated prime miniſters and 
their envious adverſaries. When I ſee a man en- 
_ tirely impartial, I ſhall always do him that juſtice, 
as to think, that, if he is not in the right in what 
he ſays, at leaſt heaims at truth. The more I ex- 
amine your ſentiments, by what 1 ſee in the 
world, the more I am obliged to come into them ; 
and all this morning I have ſaid nothing in oppo- 
fition to you, but to be better informed, and to 
give you an opportunity to explain yourſelf more- 
amply. I am your convert, and ſhall henceforth 
look upon the rAaBIE or THE BEES very diffe- 
rently from what I did; for tho' in the Character - 
iſtics the language and the diction are better, the 
ſyſtem of man's ſociableneſs is more lovely and 
more plauſible, and things are ſet off with more 
art and learning; yet in the other there is certain- 
ly more truth, and nature is more faithfully *5 7 
in it, .almoſt every Where. 
Cxxo. I wiſh-you would read them both once 
more, and, after that, I believe you'll ſay that you 
never ſaw two authors who ſeem to have wrote with 
more different views. My friend, the author of 
the FABLE, to engage and keep his readers in good 
humour, ſeems to be very merry, and to do ſome- 
thing elſe, whilſt he detects the corruption of our 
nature; and, having ſhewn man to himſelf in va- 
rious bghts, he points indirectly at the neceſſity, 
not only of revelation and believing, but likewiſe 
_ of the practice of Chriſtianity, manifeſtly to be 
ſeen in men's lives, | 

Hos. I have not obſery'd that: which way has 
be done it indirectly? | 

5 a CLEO. 
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CEO. By expoſing, on the one hand, the va- 
nity of the world, and the moſt polite enjoyments- 
of it, and, on the other, the inſufficiency of hu- 
man racks and heathen: virtue to procure real feli- 
city; for I cannot ſee what other meaning a man 
could have by doing this in a Chriſtian country, 
and among people that all pretend to ſeek after- 
happineſs. . 

Hot. And what fay- you of lord Sh:ftsdury ? * 

CLEO. Firſt, I agree with you, that he was a 
man of Suiten, and a very polite writer; * 
has diſplayed a copious imagination, and a fine 
turn of thinking, in courtly language and nervous 
expreſſions: . as on the one hand, it muſt be 
confeſſed that his ſentiments on liberty and huma- 
nity are noble and ſublime, and that there is no- 
thing trite or vulgar. in the Characteriſtics; ſo, on 
the other, it cannot be denied, that the: ideas he- 
had formed of the goodneſs and excellency of our 
nature were as romantic -and chimerical as they 
are beautiful and amiable 5 that he laboured hard: 
to unite two.contraries that can never be reconcil'd- 
together, innocence of manners and worldly great- 
neſs ; that to:compaſs this end he favonred deiſm, 
and, under pretence of laſhing prieſtcraft and ſu- 

perſtition, attacked the bible it ſelf; and laſtly, 
that by ridiculing many paſſages of boly writ, he 
ſeems to have endeavoured to ſap the foundation 
of all revealed religion, with defign of eſtabliſhing- 
heathga, virtue on the ruins of Chriſtianity... 
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A tags ley, FFC 
Asſurd, nothing is ought ſo that we have X 
 _ been uſed to, 127. | 
| Abſarditier in facred matters not incompatible with 
politeneſs and worldly wiſdom, 194, 19 Ss 1 196. 
Arclamat ions made at church, 131. © | 
Active, ſtirring man. The difference en uch. 
a one, and an eaſy indolent man in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, from 86 to 97. | 
Accompliſhments, The. foundation af ben is laid, 
in our youth, 329. 
Adam. All men are his deſcendents, 54 gps was x not. 
predeſtinated to fall, 216. A miraculous pro- 
duction, 2 926. : i 
Adminiſtration (the civil) how it ought to. be con - 
trived, 310. What men it requires, bid. 311 
- moſt branches of it ſeem to be more difficult than 
| they are, 312. Is wiſely divided in ſeveral bran- 
ches, ibid. Is a ſhip that never lyes at anchor, 323. 
Actions of tlie mind N nne he 
5 body, 140 
Afedtionate ſcheme, a. would have been i incon- 
| fiſtent with the preſent plan, ibid. When it might 
take place, 242. 
fee (the golden) fabulous, 29 Inconſiſtent. with 
human nature, 249. 


Alerander Severus, his abſurd worlhip, 194. 
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Lmericatir. The diſadvantage they Iaboured under, | 
503: may be very ancient, /b/d. 304. 

4 anas (the) or pine-apple excels all other fruit, 
174. To whom we owe the production and cul- 
rur- of it in England, 175. 

An ar 1goras: The only man in antiquity. that really. 

dae foiſed riches-and honour, 90. 

4 deſcribed; 155: The origin of it in nature, 
47d. What creatures have moſt anger, ibid. The 
natural way of venting anger:is by fighting, 280. 

Animal conomy. Man contributes nothing to it, 28 5. 

Animals (all) of the ſame ſpecies intelligible to one 


another, 268. 


Auntagoniſis (the) of prime miniſters, 3 16, 317. are 


ſeldom better than the miniſters themſelves, 324 
Applauſe, always erateful, 955 The charms of 
it, page xi. 

Arts and ſciencer. What encourages them, 330. 
which will always be the moſt lucrative, 338. 
Atheiſm and uper/tition, of the ſame origin, 298. 
What people are molt in danger of Atheiſm, 299. 

Atheiſm may be men men of little reli 
gion, viii. | 
Atheiſts may be men of good morals, 301. | 
dates What ought to be decm'd as ſuch, x; 
Author of the fable of the bees (the) deſires not to 
| conceal any thing chat has been ſaid againſt him, 1. 
The reaſon of His filence, ii; How far only he 
_ defends his book, ibid. Has call'd it:an inconſi- 
derable rifle and a rhapſody, ibid. Was unjuſt». 
ly . cenſured for confeſſing his vanity, iii. How 
far he is anſwerable for what Horatio ſays; xyiii, 
His fears of what will happen, ibid. The report; 
of his having burnt his book, xix. The prepa-- 
ratory contrivance this report was built upon, 
XxX I. 
guibors compared to architect, 288. ought to de 
vpon the ame footing with their critics: i. When 
mot 1180. employed, ut... 
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B ears brongke forth Hie in * e 21 7. 
| Bear garden, not inferior to operas as to the real 
virtue of the companies that frequent either, 32. 
Bean monde cenſured, 78. what has always employ- 
ed the wiſhes of them, 124. are every where the 
judges and refiners of language, 276, 277. A 
character of a conſiderable part of the beau monde 
- throughout Chriſtendom, vit. The indulgence of 
dhe beau monde cenſured, vin, ix, x. Their eaſy 
compliance with ceremonies in divine worſhip, xii, 
Exceptions from the generglity of them, ibid. 
Bees (in) ſociety i is pee, in man artificial, 165, 
166. 
2 ehaviour (che) of: 4 fine gentleman at his own 
table, 41. Abroad, ibid. To his tenants, 43. 
To his ſervants, 44. To tradeſmen, ibid. Of 
an indolent man of no fortune, 86. Of an active 
man in the ſame circumſtances, 88. Of men 
meanly born, 287. Of favages, 110, 111, 182, 
183. Of the ill bred vulgar, 268. Of 1 
parties, 325, 326. 8 
1 The neceſſity of > it, 302. 
Bleſſing (a) there is nothing created that is always 
to, 112. The children of the poor one © of the 
greateſt bleſſings, 240. | 
Bodies (our) viſibly contrived W laſt, 225. 5 
Brain (che) compared to a ſpring-watch, 142. The 
ceconomy of it unknown, 143. Conjectures on 
the uſe of it, ibid. 144. Of infants compared to 
a ſlate and a ſampler, 147. The labour of the 
brain, 150. The brain more ee in women 
chan it is in men. ibid, | 
Brutes have ente and inltinet s which men hare 
of not, 7. 


| 2 
Cardinale (che moſt valuable acconipliſhments among) 

1:27, 28. 

Care _—_ ought to employ our art) 105. 

Carthaginians, 
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Cirthap nan. Their r N worſhip, 194. 
Gaſtrati, See Eunuchs. | 
Caſtration. The _ * it vpon the voice; 80. 
Cat. call, 133. 


Cato. His eit denial, 4 en 1 
Centaurt, Hamer and dragons. Thiir origin, 2127 
213. 


Chance. © What it is, 243. „„ 
Chancellor (the lord) of Great-Britain. What he 
ſhould be, 311. His poſt requires greater gow | 
- lifications'than any other, 315. 
Charity often counterfeited, 96. The world hates 
' thoſe who detect the ebetwefens; ibid. An in- 
ſtance of an unjult pretence to charity, 97. 
Ghaſtity. . The world's opinion about it, ix. 
Children of the poor one of the greateſt bleſſings, 
240. What their lot always will be, 339, 340. 
Children. What they are indebted for to parents, 
203. Whether people marry with deſign of ha- 
ving them, 207. The children of ſavages when 
ſoeiable, 180. | 
Chriſtianity (the. nile of Jr never to be talk'd of 
among the beau. monde, vii. | 
Cicero imitated Plato, v. 
Cid. The ſix famous lines of it ds 282 "EY 
Cities (greatflouriſhing) the work of providence, 307. 
What is requiſite to govern them, 308. 
Claim (the unjuſt) men lay to n thing that is lau- 
dable, 189, 190. 
Glooments begs of Horatio to accept of the fable of 
the bees, and read it, 30. is denied, ibid think 
ing Horatio diſpleaſed, breaks off the diſcourſe, 7 
47. but Horatio owning himſelf in the. wrong, is 
perſwaded again to go on, 48. She vs himſelf not 
uncharitable or cenſorious, 52. Gives reaſons 
hy well-accompliſh'd perſons may be ignorant of 
_ the principles they act from, 53, 54. Explodes- 
duelling, demonſtrates the laws of honour to be 
r with the. laws of God, from 57 to 79. 
TT: R 6. Shews 
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Shews the falſe pretences that are made to virtue, 
from 84 to 106. His maxim of enquiring into 
the riſe of arts and inventions, 102. Gives his 
conjectures concerning the origin of politeneſs, 
from 107 to 123. Shews the inconſiſtency of 
the affectionate ſcheme with the world as it is, 
from 235 to 243. Proves his aſſertions, concern- 
ing tke nature of man, from the tendency of all 

las, eſpecially the ten commandments, from 251 
to 268. Gives his opinion concerning the diffe- 

rent deſigns lord Shaftſbury and his friend. have 
wrote with, 345. His character, X14, Oc. His 

cenfuring of his own actions, xiv. His averſion 
to contempt, xvi. 

| Clergymen (the ſocial) 20. why v many clergymen 
are angry with the fable trove 79. | 

Comtbabus, . 

Commandments (the itn) a are a. ſtrong goof of the 
principle of ſelfiſhneſs, and inſtinct of ſovereignty 

in human nature, 254, 235. All of them have 
their political uſes, 265, 266, 267. What is implied 
in the ninth commandment, 256, 257. What: 
may be inferred from the ſixth, 258, The two 

- firſt point at our natural blindneſs and ignorance of 

the true deity, 258, 259. The purport of the 
third diſcuſſed, 261, 262, 263. The fiſth ex- 
plained, 264. The uſefulneſs of the: creo in 
-- worldly affairs, ihid, 26 5, 266... | 

Company, Why man loves it, 564. 1. 

Compliments, which are Gothic, 128. not . 

among equals, 129. Joſe their dignity, % 

Conclaves (a character of) 27. 

' Confidence repoſed in 8 miniſters, 322, 32 3. 

Confucius, 302. 

Conjectures an the origin of veltenela; 198, 19 5. 
On the firſt motive that could make ſavages aſſo- 
ciate, 211. This conjeQure not claſhing with any 

of the divine attributes, 224, 225, 2433. 

Conſcionſiſi. What it conklts 1 m, 152. | 
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Conflitution (the) 314. The wiſdom of that. af 
Great Britain, 318. Is et to be taken care 
of in all counties, 3232. | 

Conſtrudtions (the kind) of the Lak onda; * are 
| hurtful: to the practice of Chriſtianity, xi, xii. 

Contract never laſting among ſavages, 249. 

Garneille cited, 282. Defended, 284. 

roy neſs. What people are not. taxed with i it 1 by : 

eau monde, x. | "3 65 

con (the ſocial) 19. 

Courage (artificial) 61, "Why it + Sek not appear 
in 52 where honour is not concerned, 72, 732 

e molt uſeful in war, 290; may be procured 

"by diſcipline, 305. 

Courage (natural) 62, impudent pretences to it, 2 90. 

Gourtiers, Their buſineſs, 317. 318. 

Courts of princes. What A" men admittance 

there, 289 

Canan, How ing came 10 be talked of that 
never had any exiſtence, 212. 

Creatures (living) compared to an engine that raiſes 
water by fire, 1345. The production of their 

numbers in every ſpecies proportioned to the con- 
ſumption of them, 230. This is ren conſpicu- 
ous in whales, ibid. 

Crueliy. Not greater in a wallf, that cats. a-man, 
khan i it is in man who wm a chicken, 224. 


Danger (the) fram wild beaſts the firſt inducement 
to make ſavages aſſociate, 210, 211. The effects 
of it upon man's fear, ibid. 212. Objections to 
this conjecture, 210, 215, 217, 223, 225, 242. 
243. This danger is what our ſpecies will never 
be entirely exempt from upon earth, 246. 

Death (it is) and not the manner of dying to which 
our averſion is univerſal, 226, 227. 

Debate (a) about pride, and what fort. of people are 
molt affected with it, 38, 39. About money to 
ſerrants, 44+ About the principles a fine gentle- 

man 


— 


mw INDEX: | 
man may act from, 48, 49. About which it is 


lating to our nature, and the origin of things, from. 
284 to 306. on government, capacities and the 
motives to ſtudy, on miniſters, partiality and the 
power of money, to the end. | 
Docility depends upon the pliableneſs of the parts, 
161. Loſt if neglected in youth, 168. The ſu - 
perior docility in man in a great meaſure owing 
to his remaining young longer than other crea- 
tures, 170. e A 
Dominion (The defire of.) All men are born with 
it, 183. ſeen in the claim of parents to their 
children, ibid. 85 | | 
= Dreſs. 


The TNP EX. 


Dich. The only thing by which men are jodga of 
at, courts, 289. 

Drunkenneſs. How it is vudged of, *. 

Dryades and Hama - Dryades, 188. 

Duelling. Men of honour would be laughed at tif 
they N it beeauſe it is a fin, 58. What 

conſiderations are ſighted. for it, 70, 71. The 

_ uſefulneſs of it, 78. | 

Daelli/ts. Their concern chiefly owing to the ſtrug- 

gles between the fear of ſhame and the fear of 

_ _ death, 68. Seem to act by enchantment, 69, 70. 
Dying, (the means of) are all equally the contri- 
vance of nature, 225. It is as much requiſite to 

die as it is to be born, ibid. Several ways of dy- 

ing are neceſſary, 235. 


E. 

Earth (the) our. ſpecies would hs avextinitiend it 
if there never had been war, 235. 

Education (a refined) teaches no humility, 39. The 
moſt effectual means to ſucceed in the education, 
of children, 52. Teaches to conceal. and not to 
conquer the paſſions, 39, 84. The beſt proof 
for the neceſſity of a good education, 283. People 

may be miſerable only for want of education, 297. 
2 neceſſity of a Chriſtian edueation, 300, 301. 
A gentleman's education deſtructive to Chriſtian 
humility, xiv. 

Eggs i in fiſh not Mag by the male as in other 
oviparous animals, 228. The uſe of this, z4id. 

Envy accounted for, 154. 

Epicurus (the doctrine of) exploded, 296, 297. 

Evil, The cauſe of it more ed into than chat 
of good, 233. | 

Eunuchs overvalued, 81. 1 0 of che creation, ibid. 

Examination of ones ſelf, 34, 54, 74, 79, xv. 

Exchequer, The wie regulations of it, 312. In 
all the buſinefs belonging to it the conſtitution does 
nine parts in eo, ſy 

TOTS Exclaim. 


| ; The INDEX. 
TM Why all nations oy Oh ! wherithey ex 
claim, 136, 137. 
Experience of greater uſe in procuring 8 laus 
than genius, 305. . 


F. 
Fable (the) or what is Fo to 1 — cvs 
the firſt dialogue, xvi, xvit. | 
Fable of the bees (the firlt part of the) quoted, 68, 
77, 225, 339. ſpoke againft, 2, 30,77, 83. Dc» 
_ tended, 21, 77; 34+ What view the book ought 
to be ſeen in, 33. The treatment it has had, 
illuſtrated by a /imile, 79, Vice is no more en- 
couraged in it than robbing: is in the Beggar's 
Opera, iii. 7 
Fall (the) of man not predeſtinated, 226. 
Fathers of the church delighted in acclamations- 
- whilſt they: were preaching; 130. 
Fear the only thing that man brings into the world 
with him towards religion, 18 5. The Epicurean 
axiom that fear made the gods, exploded, 186. 
Feet. The power of them upon men and Phy- 
ſicians, 21, 34. 
 £$i/h.. A viſible proviſion made by nature for 3 
extraordinary numbers, 2284 The vaſt conſump- 
tion of them, | 
Blatterers of our ſpecies. Why. hes confound what 
is acquired with what is natural, 286, 287. 
Flattery. Men of the beſt parts not proof againſt it 
54. The beginning of it in ſogety, 122. Be- 
comes. leſs bare-faced r. encreaſes, 1 305 
Fiaas :: 
Fully of infant, 209. 6/3 
Fools (learned) where to be met with, 1 50. 9 
Frailties paum'd upon the world for virtues; 85. 
. Friend/hip never laſting without diſcretion on both 
fides, 84. 
 Freaning d:icribed, 136. 
Frugality. When it is no virtue, 89. 


Bebe reaſon why no character is given of her, xvi. 
S. Gaffendus © 


D IN PEX. 


ee tt 

Gaſendus i is > example the 2 has followed 

in theſe dialogues, xvii, T 
| Genius. Many things are afoibed to genius and pe- 

netration, that are owing to time and experience, 

119. Has the leaſt ſhare in making laws, 30. 
Gentleman (a fine) drawn, and the picture approved 
of by Horatio, from 39 to 46. Why there are 
not many ſuch, from 46 to 52. 

Geſtures made from the fame motive in infants and 
orators, 274. The abuſe of them, ibid. To 
make uſe of tem more natural chan to ſpeak 

without, 275. | 

Glory (the love of) i in men of reſolution and per- 
ſcverance may without other help produce all the 
accompliſhments men can be poſſeſſed of, 48 to 

51. A trial to know whether a fine gentleman 

acts from principles of virtue and religion, or from 

 vain-glory,,55—57. When only the love of glo- 
ry can be commendable, 65. The eager purſuit 
of worldly glory inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, xi 

Governing. Nothing requires: greater knowledge | 
than the art of it, 306. Is built; on the ko 
ledge of human nature, 307. 

Government. Which is the beſt form of it, is ; yet 
- undecided, 166. ls in bees the work of nature, 

165. None can ſabfift without laws, 141. What 

the beſt forms of it are ſubject to, 304. 
Government (che) of a large city: what fort of wiſ- 
dom it requires, 308. Compared to the knitting 
frame, 309, To a muſical clock, ibid. Once put 
into good order may go right, tho' there ſnould 
not be a wiſe man in it; 310. 
Gratitude (man's) examined into, as the cauſe of 


divine n 190, 194 195. 


Happineſi on earth like the philoſopher” s ſlone, 157 
{Heroes of antiquity chiefly famed for ſobduing of 


nn wild bealts, 211, 


Honour. 
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Honour. 'The rinciple of it extolled, 29, 30, 58. 
The fame condemned, ibid. Is a chimerical ty- 


rant, 62. Is the reſult of pride; but the ſame 


. Gaſt produces not always the fame effect, 62. 


Is acquired, and therefore no ' paſſion belongin 8 


to any one's nature, 69. Is not compatible wit 


the Chriſtian religion, 73. In. women more dif- 


ficult to be preſerved than in men, 101. Is not 
founded upon any principle of virtue or religion, 
102. The ſigaifcation of the were whimſical; %% d. 
. refuſes to aceept of the fable of che bees, zo. 


Is taxed with ear ors op _ of what de 


N 


% flon upon a him, 3 5. "Miſtakes — and grows 
angry, 36, Interupts him, oo. Finds fault 
again with 3 Wrongfally, and ſeems diſ- 
pleas'd, 46. Sees "his error, begs pardon, and 
dxſſres (leomenes to go on, 47. Takes upon Him 


to be the fine gentleman 


's advocate, 56. La- 


bours hard to juſtify the neceſſity of duelling, 57, 


58. Shews the intolerable conſequences of af- 


' fronts not reſented, ibid. 63. Accepts of the 


fable of the bees, 46; Why he diſlikes it, 83, 


" Having conſideredion the og of politenefs, pays- 


a viſn to Cleomenes, 139. Invites him to dinner, 


173. Cannot reconciſe the account” of ſavages 


with the bible, 175. Propoſes mutual affection 
as a means to make men aſſociate, 223. Allows. 


of the conjecture about the firſt ſtep towards ſo- 
ciety, 245. Comes into the ſentiments wich Cleo- 


menes, 999. His character, Wit, xiv. 


Horſes, not tame by nature. 2 INE What iscalled 


2 


vicious in them, 253. 


Humility (Chriſtian) no victue ate nee, xiy. 


Hutcheſon (Mr) a favour aſked him, 333. 
'  Hypecriſy, To deceive by counterfeiting, 27. Of 


ſome divines, 78. Few are never guilty of it, 86, 
Detected in the pretences to content in poverty. 


28, 89. When owned, 9 = | I, Idiot. 


* 
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1. 

Riot not t affected with pride, 141. Made by Joſs 

of memory, 153. | 

Ilolatry, All the extravagancies of it pointed at in 
the ſecond commandment, 2 59. Of the Mexi- 
cans, 260. 

Jeuus knew truths which the politeſt nations were ig- 
norant of 1500 years after, 199. 

Enorance of the true Deity is the cauſe of ſuperſti- 
tion, 186, 168, 298. 

Indolence not to be confounded with lazineſs, 92. 

Inudolent, eaſy man (an). The difference between him 
and an active, ſtirring man in the fame circum- 
ſtances, from 87 to 96. 

Infants. The management of them, 147, Why 
they ought to be talked to, 148, 161. Imagine 

every thing to think and to feel, 168. Their folly 
humoured in them, 168. Their crying given 
chem to move pity, 270. Vent their anger: by: 
inſtinct, 280. 

Innes (The reverend Dr). quoted xix. His ſenti- 

ments on charity, xxi. 

{nfects would over- run the earth in two years time, 
if none were deſtroyed, 230. 

b»ftin@ reaches men the uſe of their limbs, 117. 
Savages: to love, and infints to fuck, neither of 
them thinking on the deſign of nature, 206. All 
men are born with an inſtinet of ſovereignty, 
255, 257. 

Invention of ſhips, +18, 119. What fort of people 
are beſt at invention, 121. No rr fl in the 
works of human invention, 166. 

inviſible Cauſe (an). How ſavages come to Rar 
it, 186. The perplexity it gives to men ignorant 
of the true Deity, 190, 191. The wildeſt pa- 
rents would communicate the fear of it-to their 
children, 191, The conſequence of „ | 
opinions about it, id. 193. 

Fudges (who are fit to be) 311. e q 

Judgment 


1 
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Judgment (ſound) what it conſiſts i in, 1 50. Wo. 
men are as capable of acquiring it as men, 15 . 


Juſtice and injuſtice, What notions a ſavage of 


the firſt claſs would have of it, 179. 
Juſtice. The adminiſtration of it le 


without written laws, 141. 


| Juvenal quoted on b fits 25 9. 


Knowledge nor Ke al beloag to a man's nature, 
289. 


Knowing 2 priori, ne to God only, 16 Fo 


Labour. The uſefulneſs of dividin 8 and ſubdividing 
it, 268. | 


 Lampridius — . 
Language. That of the eyes is underſtood by the 


Whole ſpecies, 270, is too ſignificant, ibid. How 
language might come into the world from two ſa- 
vages, ibid. Signs and geſtures would not ceaſe 
after the invention of ſpeech, 273. A conjec- 
ture on the ſtrength and beauty of the Engliſh 
language, 176. The reaſon for it, 277.  Whe- 
ther French or Engliſh-be more fit to perſuade 1 in, 
281. The ſame things are not beautiful in both 
languages, ibid. The intention of opprobrious 
language, 315. is an equivalent for 1 280 
1 Conjectures on the rationale of that 
action, 134, 135. 
Laws. All point at ſome frailty or aefe . 
ing to human nature, 254. The neceſſity of 
written laws. 251. The. Iſraelites had laws be- 


. fore they knew Moſes, 254. What the wiſeſt of 


human laws are owing to, 305. Laws in all 
countries reſtrain the uſurpation of parents, 183. 

Laws of honour are pretended: to be ſuperior 
to all other, 58. are claſhing with. the laws. of 

God, ibid. Whether there are. falle laws of ho- 
nour, 69. 

es What they have cluefly to conf Gael 


Lawyers. 
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Zawyers, When fit to be judges, 27. 
Leaping. Cunning diſplayed in it, 117. 
Learned fools. Where to be met with, 149. 


Learning. How all ſorts of it are kept up, and 


looked into in flouriſhing nations, 329, 330, 3 31, 
32. How the moſt uſeful parts of it may be 


neglected for the molt trifling, 331, An inſtance 


of it, 332. 


Letters, The invention of them, the third ſtep to 


fociety, 251. 

Lies, Coneerning the inviſible cauſe, 192. 

Life in creatures. The analogy between it, and 
what 1s performed by engines that raiſe water by 
the help of fire, 145. | 

L (che) deſeribed, 213. What deſigned for by 
nature, ibid. in paradiſe, 214. Not made to be 
always in paradiſe, 216. The product of hot 
countries, 219. 

Literature. Moſt parents that are able oy up their 
ſons to it, 33D. 

Love to their ſpecies is not more in men, than in 
other creatures, 162, 290. 

Love, Whether the end of it is the preſervation of 


our ſpecies, 207. ls little to be depended upon 


among the ill-bred vulgar, 290. 
Lowdneſs, a help to language, 275. 
Lucian, vi. | 
Lucre. A cordial in a literal En 343. 

M. 


Males (note) than females born of our ſpecies, | 239. 
Man. In the ſtate of nature, 108, 109. Every 
man likes himſelf better than he can like any other, 
115. No man can wiſh to be entirely another, 
ibid. Always ſeeks after happinèſs, 157. Always 
endeavours to meliorate his condition, 160. Has 
no fondneſs for his ſpecies beyond other animals, 


163. Has a prerogative above moſt animals in 


point of time, 161. Remains young longer than 
any other creature, 171. May loſe his ſoriable- 
; * neſs, 


The INDEX. 
bels, ibid. There can be no civilized man, be- 
fore there is civil ſociety, ibid. Man is born 
with a deſire after. goyeroment, and no Capacity 

- forit, 184. Claims every thing he is concerned 

in, 189. Is more inquiſrtive into the cauſe. of 
evil, than he is into that of good, 190. Is born 
with a deſire of ſuperiority, 202, 249. Has been 
more miſchievous to his ſpecies than wild beaſts 

_ have, 224. What gives us an inſight into the 

nature of man, 251. Is not naturally inclined 
to do as he would be done by, 253. Whether 

he is born with an inclination to forſwear himfelf, 
256. Thinks nothing fo much his own as what 
he has from nature, 286. The higher his quali- 
ty is, the more neceſſitous he is, 160. Why he 
can give more ample demonſtrations of his love 
than other creatures, 290. Could. not have exi- 
ſted without a miracle, 296, 302. | 

Man of war, 185. | 

Manners (the doctrine of good) has many lefſors 
- againſt the outward appearances of pride, but 
none againſt the paſſion itſelf, 29, What good 

manners conſiſts in, 83. Their beginning in ſo- 
ciety, 123. Have nothing to do with virtue or 
religion, ibid. 

Tar leborough (the duke of) oppoſi te opinions con- 
cerning him, 325, 326. Was an extraordinary 
genius, ibid. A Latin epitaph upon him, 327. 

The ſame in Engliſh, ibid, 

Mathematias of no uſe in the ine pert of by. 
ſic, 139. 

Memory. The total loſs of it XP an idiot, 1 39. 

Men. of very good Tenſe may be ignorant of their 

own frailties, 51. All men are partial judges of 
themſelves, 85. All bad that are not h to 

be good, 250. | 

| Fe, Their . 259. 

Milton quoted, 214. 

e * Prime.) No ſuch officer . to 

our 


7 


- 
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eur conſtitution, 3 14. Has opportunities of know- 

ing more than any other man, 315. The ſtrata- 

gems pled againſt him, 3 19. Needs not to be a 

3 — ſtateſman, 320. What capacities he 

cougght to be of, ibid. 322. Prime miniſters not 
often worſe chan their antagoniſts, 325. 


Miracles. What they are, 185. Our origin in- 


explicable without them, 295, 302, 303, 
obs not more wicked than the beau monde, 33. In 
them pride is often the cauſe of crueky, 105, 
Money to ſervants, a ſhort debate about it, 44, 45. 


Money is the root of all evil, 335. The neceſlity 


of it in a large nation, ibid, 338. Will always 


be the ſtandard of worth upon earth, ibid. The 


invention of it adapted to human nature beyond 
all others, 311. Nothing is ſo univerſally char- 
ming as it is, 342. Works en on the 


ſpirits, 343, 344. 


| Montaigne, A ſaying of his, 108. 


Moreri cenſured, 194. | 
Moſes vindicated, 177, 198, 199, 214, 299, 302, 
303, 304- 


Iatives. The ſame may produce different effects, 


35. To ſtudy and acquire learning, 329, 330, 
333, 334. They are what actions ought to be 
Judged by only, xiv, 


Nations, Why all ery Cg. Abet they exclaim, 137. 


In large flouriſhing nations no ſorts of learning 
will be neglected, 334. 


Natural... Many things are called ſo that are the 


product of art, 127. How we may imitate the 
countenance of a natural fool, 140. Why it is 
_ <iſpleakng; to have what is natural diſtinguiſhed 
from what: is acquired, 286, 287. 
Nature, Not to be follow'd by great maſters in 
painting, 8. Great difference between the works 


bol art and thoſe of nature, 165. Nature makes 


no trials or eſſays, ibid. What ſhe has contri- 
ht buted 


The IND EX. 
T mibuted to all the works of art, 167. She forces 
ſeveral things upon us mechanically, 136. Her 
great wiſdom in giving pride to man; I; V. All 
ereatures are under her perpetual tutelage, 265. 

and have their -appetites of her as well as their 
food, 206, 208. Nature ſeems to have been 
more ſolicitous for the deſtruction, than ſhe has 
been for the preſervation of individuals, 231. 
Has made an extraordinary proviſiqn in fiſh to 
preſerve their ſpecies, 229. Her impartiality, 
231. The uſefulneſs of expoſing the deformity 
of untaught nature, 280, She has charged every 
individual with the-care of itſelf, 333, 
Mar (human) is always the lame, 130. The com- 
Flainte that are made againſt it are likewiſe the 
| Tame every where, 253. The ſelfiſhneſs of it is 
 wiftble in the decalogue, 254, 244. 
Noah 276. An ONS | ſtarted weint his de- 
ſcendents, 177. . 
Noiſe made to a man's hong is never ſhocking to 
him, 131. Of ſervants, why diſpleaſing, 134. 
O. 


Oaths, "What is Tequilte to wike them eln! in 
ſociety,” 250. 
Obedience (human) owing to Pei, 263. 
Oljection (an) to the manner of matoping theſe 
dialogues, xvin. | 
Operas extravagantly commended, 10, 11 K. 
Compared to bear- gardens, 3. 2 
Opera (beggar's) i e cenſured, iii. | 
Opinions, The abſurdity of them in ſacred mat - 
ters, 714. How people of the ſame kingdom 
differ in opinion about their chiefs, 3257. 
Origin (the) of politeneſs, from 109 to 123. of 
ociety, 181, 210. Of alt things, 297, 298. The 
moſt probable account of our origin, 302, 303. 
@rnaments beſpeak the value we have for the things 
_ -adorned, 288. What makes men : to 


ene ther: ſeen ſeparately, * 
P. Pain 
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Pots limited | in this fe, . 

Painters blamed for being too natural, g. 

Painting. How the people of the Grand Gout at judge 

of it, 4, 5, Oc. 

Paradiſe. The ſtate of it miraculous, 214; 29 I 

Parents. The unreaſonableneſs of them, 183, 205. 
Compared to inanimate utenfils, 209, 210. Why 

to be honoured, 262. The benefit we receive 
from them, 263. | 

Partiality is a general frailty, 324, 325. 

Paſi on. What it is to play that of pride 40 10 it- 
ſelf, 53, '104, 405. How to account for the paſe, 
ions, 154. 

Perſonages introduced in dialogues. The danger 
there is in imitating the antients in the choice of 
them, v. Caution of the moderns concerning them, 

vi. When they are diſpleaſing, ibid. It is belt te 
know ſomething of them before-hand, vii, 

Philalethes, an invincible champion, vii. 

_ Phyjician (the ſocial) 20. Phyficians are ignorant 
of the conſtituent parts of things, 139. 

Phyfic. Mathenſatics of no uſe in it, 7 / 7 

Places of hanour and truſt, What perſons they 
ought to be filled with, 210, 211. 

Plagues. The fatality of them, 224. 

Plato. His great capacity in writing dialogues, v. 

Pleas, and excuſes of worldly men, xiii, xiv. 

. Politician. His chief buſineſs, 208. 

Politeneſs expos d, 78, 84, xiii. The uſe of it, 104, 
105. The ſceds of it lodged in felf- love, au 
_ elf-liking, 109. How it is produced from pride, 

116. A philoſophical reaſon for it, 55d. 

Polite (a) preacher. What he is to avoid, ix. 

Poor. (the) Which fort of them are moſt aſcful ta 
ethers, and happy in themſelves; and which arg 
the reverſe, 339. The conſequence of forcing 
education upon their children, 340, 341. 

Popes, What is chiefly minded in the choice of them, 28; 

R Poverty 


= 


.! 
1 " 


EY 
1 


Poverty (voluntary) very fcarce, 90. The only man 
ia antiquity that can be ſaid to have embraced 
tit, %. The greateſt hardſhip in poverty, 92. 
HPredeſtination. An inexplicable myſtery, 215, 233. 
*Preferment. What men are molt like to get it, 
334» 335. e . 
Pride. The power of it, 37, 38. No precepts 
Ad againſt it in a refined education, 39. Encreaſes in 
proportion with the ſenſe: of ſhame, 52. What 
is meant by playing the paſſion of Pride againſt 
itſelf, ibid. Is able to blind the underſtanding in 
men of ſenſe, 53. Is the cauſe of honour, 67. 
Pride is moſt enjoyed when it is well bid, 78. 
hy more predominant in ſome than it is in o- 
thers, 98, 99. Whether women have a greater 
hare of it than men, 100. Why more encouraged 
in women, ibid. The natural and artificial ſymp- 
. .toms ef at, 403. Why the artificial are more 
excuſable, 104. In whom. the paſſion is molt . 
"troubleſome, 105. To whom it is molt eaſy to 
»  Nifle it, 2d. In what creatures it is moſt con- 
* Jpicuous, 108. The diſguiſes of it, 113; Who 
will learn to conceal it ſooneſt, 118. Is our molt 
dangerous enemy, 280. | ea 


* 


Principle. A man of honour, and one that has none, 
may act from the ſame principle, 66. Reaſons 
- why. the principle of ſelf-eſteem is to be reckoned 
among the paſſions, 67, 68. Honour not built 
upon any principle, either of virtue or religion; 
102. Principles moſt men act from, 334, 335. 
Propoſal (a) of a reverend divine for an human ſacri- 
*fice to compleat the ſolemnity of a birth-day, xxi. 
Providence Taved our ſpecies from being deſtroyed 
by wild beaſts, 217, 224. A definition of it, 2 19. 
The raifing of cities and nations, the work of 
Providence, 306. 8 | 
Prudence, 258. | 
Purpoſes. Fire and water are made for many that 
Arc very different from one another, 225. N 
| Par. | ; = Q Aa- 


* * l 
* Z * 
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Quali e The moſt valuable in S 
"of ſociety, would. be ſtrength, agility and cou 


rage, 248. 


Duarrels, How to prevent them, 57. The cauſe * 


of them on account of religion, 192. Qccafion-- 
ed by the word Predeſtination, 216. A 1 el 


between two RNAP divines, 33 3. yy 15 


Reaſon is acquired, 169. The art of ae dot 
brought to perfection in many ages, 198, 2. 
a ſtreſs men by upon their reaſon is h 3 


ps (de Ch Chriſtian) the 6050 fob pilpdpte; 9. 
300. Came into the world by miracle; 184. What 
: was not revealed is not worthy to be called Relis- 
 __— 182, ls: ec propenſity towardReligion, 

e in ſavages,” 189, 190. 
en d (Monficar) accounts mechanically for the - 
failing and working of ſhips, 120, 121. 


"28 aw 


Ac hed. Whether better ſhewn” by filence oF * . 


making a noiſe, 132, 133. EIT! 
Revenge, What it ſhews in ber nature, 3 287. 
5 Reverence. The ingredients of it, 18 1. * Thuſtrated* 5 


from the decalogue, 261. The weight of i it to 


procure obedience, 262. 
Richer. The contempt of them very Nearce, 90. 
Laviſnhneſs no fign of i it, 91. Are the neceſſary 
= ſupport of honour. 


Ridicate. The lord Shaftsbury's opinion concerning : 


WE 20% 


Right (the) which .parents claim to their children. 


is unreaſonable, 183, 193. 
Right and wrong. The notions of it acquired, 200. 


201, 202. 


Roman Catholics are no Jubjects to be relied upon, 


but in the dominions of his holineſs, 73. 


Rome (the court of) the greateſt academy of refin'd* 


"Hs 27. Has little * for religion or piety, 15. 
R 2 Rule. 
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Nule (a) to know what is natural, from what is ac · 
Ahired, l , 


| Sabbath; (they The aſe of it in worldly n 
fair 83 26 52 266. 
Savages of the firſt claſs are not to be made ſocia- 
ble when g . up, 109. It would require many 
ages to m polite nation from ſavages, ibid. 
The deſcendbinh o civilized men may degenerate 


„into . 1 246. There are ſavages i 
the world, 17 Savages do al al 
14 g8, 267. T wh of the firſt claſs 

Sell be dane 10 ne kee 268. nor 2 they 
. Wanted it, ibid. 25 incapable of learning any 
. when full | fall gro 
Savage (a). e of wildncſs, would take 
* ing to be his o. 17. Be incapable of 
governing PE ſpring, 181, 382. Would-create. 

| Xeyerence in his child, 18 1. Would want con- 

duct, 182. Could only worſnip an inviſible cauſe 
out of fear, 186. Could have no notions of right 
and wrong, 201. Propagates his ſpecies by in- 
206. Contributes nothing to the exiſtence 

| — 2 children as a voluntary agent, 208. The 

4 of his bringing up would be all fit for 
1 ſociety . 

i 25 Jof deformity. The ſyſtem of the 
| the bees ſo call d by Horatio 1, 86. 
2 85K or plan of this globe, requires the 
deſtruction, as well as the generation of animals, 
225. Mutual affection in our Peas. would have 
been deſtructixe to it, 237... - 

Scolding, and calling namcs, beſpeak ſome Adee of 
preach, 279. The practice of it could not have 
| en introduced without ſelf-denial at firſt, 280. 

Security of the nation. What a 18 part of it 

conſiſts in, 322. 
Self-libing different 1 — ſelf-love, 107. "Given by 
ure, for ſell· preſerxation, ibid. The effect it 


25 


has. 


— 
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© Hs upon ereatures, 108, 112. Is the cauſerof 


pride, 109. What creatures don't ſhew it, d. 
What benefit creatures receive from Self-liking,. 
110. Is'the cauſe of m dd g 111. Encomi- 

ums upon it, 113. 8 ONES. "_— 
- ſelf-liking laſts, ibid. 


Selſiſhneſß (the) of human nataro, viblo-in the ten p 


- commandments, 254, 255. 

Selſelove the cauſe of ſuicide, 113. Hates to ſee 

- what is acquired ſeparated from what RR, 
286, 287. 

Serwis (reciproeal) are what aber confifls i in, 33 7. 
Are impracticable without money, 339. 

Shaft: bur (the lord) remarks upon him for jeſting 
with reveal'd religion, 20, 345. For holding jake 

- and banter - to · be: the beſt and ſureſt touchſtone, 
w try the worth of things by, 25. For preten- 

- ding to try the ſcriptures by-thar teſt, ibid. Was 

- the firſt who held that virtue required no. ſelf-de- 

nial, 95. Eneomiums on him, 25, 345: 

Shame is a real paſſion in our nature, 71. 
ſtruggle between the fear of it, and that of ond, 
is the cauſe of the great concern omen of ho- 

nour in the affair of dueling, 68, 71. The ſame 

ſtcar of ſhame that may produce the moſt worth 

actions, may be the cauſe of hs . hemous 
crimes, 102; 


a (the ſenſe of ) The ale that e 3 


in the education of children, 52, Is not to be 
augmented without encreaſing pride, ibid. 
Ships are the contrivance of many ages, 119. Who 
bas given the rationale of working and 2 u 
them, 120, 121 
Simile (a) to illuſtrate the treatment that has deen 
given to the fable of the bees, 80. Applied, 83. 
Sighing deſcribed, 1361 


Signs ande geſtures. The ſigniſicancy of them, 269. | 


| . 274. Would not de we der after 
R 3. 54 14253286 


| 
| 
| 
| 


>the invention of W 273+; Added. — 
are more perſuading than ſpeech alone, ibid. 
| Sociablengſt. The loye of our ſpecies not the e 
ol it, 156, 162. Erroneous opinions about: it, 
157, 158. 159, Reaſons commonly given for 
man's Sociableneſs, ibid. Great part of man's ſo- 
- ciableneſs/is) leſt, if neglected in his youth, 162. 
. What it conſiſts in, 163, 164, 166. Ihe prin- 
: Triple of Nis the work of providence, Abe: Mu- 
. wal commeree is 40 man's. ſociableneſs what fer- 
mentation is to the vinoſity of wine, 167, 168. 
N owing to Parents 
Ort oni M ne 
Secie gen. de manner of i iin judging of Rates 
- miniſters and Pc ieians, 13. Of dhe piety, of 
Princes, 1. Of foreign Wars, OE _ _ 
1 i. e M eqns 19 fd In. 
Bockal + virtub, accotling 1 to the ſyſtem of bord Shafts 
bury, diſtevered in a hoer woman who binds her 
ſon prentice to a chimney-ſweeper, 16. in lawyers 
and phyſicians, 20. in elergymen, ibid. is of litile 
uſe unleſs the poor and meaner ſort 3 
be poſſeſſed of 1 rape mh ibid. Ban o | 
Social. toyman ¶ de) defcnbe 2024632856 on: 400 
Society (civil) eautions to de ufedl in judging of man's 
ſitneſs for fociety, from 356 40 164. is of hu- 
man invention, ibid. Man is made for it as grapes 
are ſor wine, ibid. what man's fitneſs for it con- 
fits in, 167. might ariſe. from private; families. of 
deer 173. 179. Difficulties that would hin- 
der ſavages from 1 It, 180, "+F 84, 182, 2 10; The 
. rſt ſtep toward it would he their common danger 
from wild beaſts, ibid. The ſecond ſtep would be 
- the danger they would be in from one another, 249, 
The third and laſt would be the invention of let- 
ters, 251. Civil ſociety is built upon the vas 
nety of our wants, 337. Temporal happineſs ts 
in all large ſocieties as well to be obtained without 


Ipeech as without money, 338. 


Sommoua- 
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Sommona-codom, 2035", 1 
Seul (the) compared to an e Fs Weknow 
little of that is not revealed to us, 145» 


Species (our) the high opinion we have of it, hurts 
ful, x1 


Speech, tho" « charaQeriſtic of our ſpecies, calf be 
taught, 169. is not to be learned by people come 
to maturity, if till then they never had heard any, 
ibid. 269. The want of it ealily ſupplied by 
-figns among two ſavages of the firſt claſs, 270 
Whether invented to make our thoughts known 
_ to one another, 163. The firſt deſign of; & was 
0 perſwade, ibid. Lowneſs of ſpecch a piece of 

: Ry gpl 276. The eſſect it has, 277. 
Spins N, 2 

Stateſman (acoofummate) e Fic © 425 = 
318. The n 0 thoſe _ darm that 
dame, ibid. * 

Study (hard), whether, men r it 0 ewe thei 
country or themſelves, 333, 334, 336. 

Sun (che) not made for this globe only, 22 we 17 
Superiority of underſtanding in man, when moſt vi- 
fbly uſeful, 28 5. when difadvantageous, 286; 
Superſtition. The objects of ity 259, 260. What ſort 

of people are moſt in danger of falling into it, 299. 

Super ſtitious men may blaſpheme, 3014. 

Symptoms of pride, natural and artificial, 104. 

 Sytem (the) that virtue requires no nd is 
dangerous, 85. T he ne, Word.” | 6 

F. 

Tears. Drawn from us fo different * 1 3 9. 

Temble (Sir William) animadverted upon, 17 1, 1 72. 
A long quotation from him, ibid. 173. 

Tennis-play ſyoke of to illuſtrate what chance | 
is, 244. 

Thinking. W here performed, 142. What it conſilis 
in, 143, 145. Immenſe difference in the faculty of 
it, 147. Acquired by time and practice, 169. 

Theught operates upon the body, £42. 


Time 


The INDEX: 

Time. Great difficulty in the diviſion of it, 265. The 
abbath a conſiderable help in it, 266. 

Treaſurer (che lord) when he obeys at his peril, 313. 

Treaſury. What che inanzgement- of. it you, 

312, 313- | | 
Truth.” inpertinent in the ſublime, 4: not 20 be 

© minded in n „ . E 5 


Panity may be wd by modeſt FRY e 1 81 
Vice has the ſame origin in man that it has in horſes, 
. Why the vices of particular men may de 
fade to belong to the whole ſpecies; 257. Vice 
- expoſed in the fable of the bees, ii. What it 
in, iv. Why bare - faced vice is odious, x. 

FHirtue, in the ſenſe of the beau monde, imbibed at 
operas, 12. What moſt of the beau monde mean 

ir, in. Real Virtue not more to be found at 

operas than at bear-gardens, Ac 32. A trial, 

: whether a fine gentleman acts from prineiples of. 

_ . virtue and religion, or from vain-glory, 56; 57. 

It requires lf-denial; 84. Falſe pretences to 
_ . virtue, 87, 88; 94. No virtue more often: coun- 
terfeited than charity, 97. Virtue is not the 
principle from which men attain to great accom- 
pliſhments, 329, 335, 336. is the moſt valuable 
treaſure, ibid; yet ſeldom heartily embraced with= 
out reward, %% Ne virtue more fearce than 
Chriſtian humility, xiv. : 

Firtuous. When the epithet is improper, 94: Atiers 
are called virtuous that are manifeſtly the reſult 
of frailties, 86. There are virtuous : men; but 
rot ſo many as is imagined, 3 24. 5 

7 itzliputzli. Idol of the Mexicans, 259; ( 

m—_ (the) of 2. God, a myſtery taught by Moſes, 


Underſtanding (man's ſuperior) has defeated the 
rage of wild beaſts, 217. when found moſt uſe- 


MK, 282, W 2h in n 285. | 
; W. Wars. 
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5 3 W. £4 3 —— 
Pars. The cauſe of them, 233. What would 
have been the conſequence, if there never had 
been any, 234, 239, 240. 4 | | 
Watches and clocks. The cauſe of the plenty as 
Well Sy of them, 020%, | 5 
Weeping, A ſign of joy as well as ſorrow, 138. A 
© conjectare on the cauſe of it, % 
Whales. Their food, 230. Why the ceconotny in 

them is different from other fiſh, 121. 

Wild beaſts. The danger from them the firſt 

© toward ſociety, 210. always to be apprebende 
whilſt ſocieties are not well ſettled, 7bid. 211, 
219, 220, 246, 247. Why our ſpecies was never 
totally extirpated by them, 217, 218, 220, 221, 
222. The many miſchiefs our ſpecies has ſu- 
ſtained from them, 211, 216, 218, 222, 223. 
Have never been ſo fatal to any ſociety of men as 
often plagues have, ibis Have not been ſo ca- 
lamitous to our ſpecies as man himſelf, 228. are 
part of the puniſhment after the fall, 246. Range 
now in many places where once they were routed 
out, ibid. Our ſpecies will never be wholly free 
from the danger of them, ibid. 1 5 

Wild boars. Few large foreſts without intemperate 
climates, 220. Great renown has been obtained 
by killing them, ibid. 8 

Will (the) is ſwayed by our paſſions, 211. 

Wiſdom (the divine) very remarkable in the contri- 
vance of our machines, 139, 183. in the different 
inſtincts of creatures, 218, 264. in the ſecond 
commandment, 258. Acts with original certain- 
ty, 161. Becomes . ſtill more confpicuous as our 
knowledge encreaſes, 186, 303. Wiſdom muſt be 
antecedent to the things contrived by it, 298. 

Wolves only dreadful in hard winters, 222. 

Woman (a ſavage) of the firſt claſs would not be 
able to gueſs at the cauſe of her pregnancy, 206. 

MWomen 
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omen are equal to men in the faculty of thin 
"Tres Exeel them in the ſtructure of the bar, 50 
151. What dleſſing the ſcarcity of them would 
8 1 deprive ſociety of, 330. 
Works of: art lame and imperfect, 165. 

A (divine) has oftner been W out of 
fear than out of gratitude, 189, 194, 195, 
 Wrongheads, who'think ants 

© ſent it expoſed, i. \ Om 
Tour, * Ne ured ents fociableneſs owing to, 
III, 3 
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